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PREFACE. 


This modest work has been suggested by Prof. C. R. 
Xianman. I am glad that I took itMn band. The tales 
liere presented are of no small interest to the student 
of Indian antiquity and of folklore, and Jacobi’s collec- 
"tion is such an excellent primer for the beginner in 
Prakrit that an English translation seems really a desir- 
able thing, especially as the stories present many a 
difficulty and Jacobi’s vocabulary is hardly sufficient 
to clear up all doubtful points. A number of words are 
missing in his glossary ; sometimes he is wrong. Doubtless 
lie himself has quietly rectified many a mistake since 
the publication of the Erzahlqngen 20 years ago. “Wir 
sehen auf niemand so sehr herab als auf die, auf deren 
Schultern wir stehen”, says Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
I hope the reader will not impute such a spirit to me, 
although I take Jacobi to task quite often. In my Prakrit 
studies, which, alas, have been all too limited as yet, 
this eminent scholar was my earliest guide, for his 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen were my first Prakrit reading, 
and from his many invaluable contributions to our 
knowledge of Jinism I have derived the greatest profit. 
If I dedicate my little volume to that reverend scholar 
it is but an inadequate acknowledgement of all I owe him. 

I regret that I could not peruse the linguistic articles 
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bearing on Prakrit whicli have been publielied by him 
and by other scholars in various journals; but for alirmsf 
twenty years, since the days of my l)oyliood, my health 
has been such that I had to refrain from ma-uy things. 
Doubtless a great number of the etymologies that I 
propose in my notes have been laid before the [lublic 
by others already. Not a few of the identlieniions at 
which I arrived some years ago, I saw (xmtirmed !)y 
Pischel’s Prakrit grammar (Grammatik der Pnlkrit- 
Sprachen von E. Pischel. Strassburg, 1900) when this 
book came out. Whereever I found that sonu*l)ody i*lsc 
gives the same derivation I have called atl(mti{Ht 
to the fact. A conscientious study of Pischel’s gram- 
mar, that most magnificent monunumt of (Sennan 
scholarship, is presupposed. For brevity’s sake I refer 
to Pischel’s work simply by quoting the paragraphs, 
omitting the title of the book itself. Whenever anything 
may be found by consulting the index to the Prakrit 
grammar no remark was, as a rule, con8id<‘,red tUKHlful. 
Constant appeal to the index is therefore indispensable. 
But the index to a work of such a miturii cannot contain 
all the references desirable for somo purposes. So I have 
tried to supply the necessary indi(jations. To sonn; scho- 
lars I may seem to have overdone the thing ; but. perhaps 
I should have offered even more of such help. 

Some words not given in Jacobi’s glossary may liave 
escaped me. There are quite a number of them. But I 
hope that those which I fail to explain in tlie notes 
may become clear from my translation. Thi.s hook is 
intended to smooth the way a little for the beginner. 
But the free play of our own powers deliglita us mo.st. 


bambhadatta. 


IJAMBHADAT'PA ')■ 


In ilu' town ol Soina, (here, lived the son of king 
(!a.n(la.Vii.diins'a., Miinii'anda. hy nann*. And laicoining dis- 
gnstod willi tin; onjoyinoid nl |dcasures ho a,t tho fcc.t 
of Siigaracanda., ronouncod tlio world. Onco nj)on a tinu', 
whihi loading tin; anston' life ol a religious niondie.ant 
and wa-ndering ahout with his ieaehor.s-), set out 
for another country and entered a villager to beg alms. 
}lci_ was loft behind by the eompany uml later on lost 
his way in the wilderni>ss. Kour herdsmen boy. s saw him 
fainting from thirst and hunger. While ministering to 
him, t hey sulfered a. spiritual a.wak(ming ■') from his 
religious discour.st! and einbractal tho life of religious 


1) Th(» HttH’V of fiunibltuthitta has Immmi t^xliuustivaly (iaalt with hy 
Ltautmnn iu tin* WitviHa* Zt^iischrift htr die Kitiid<» MorgaulantiaH 
(VVZKM) in VttlH. V mul VI, Pntf. Ihivdlini gavt» an Italian tnuiHlation 
with nttU!H ni thd .htnrnal <jf tha Itdilian Aniatic Snaiaty, (I/a novtdia fli 
firahinadatta), A Sanskrit fnrni uf our tala is funud in Uttarajjlu (i* a, 
UttarajjliayanaHiitia. (Jahaitta^ Hamvnt 1930 | IH89 A,D,|, with tha dipikll 
Ilf IdikHlnnl vallahha) pp, 378 Hipp (Jf. pp. Vll 147. 

2) Or parhapH rathiav ‘‘taaahar'’ (Idur. tiiajast,) 

3) F«»r jiadihuddha Jar.cdd givibs ^ha>iivari<‘d’\ and for hohtd and [nidi- 
Ixdttn 'ko aoitvart". 'fluH is parfaatly aorreat. I ruaul only tptoic*. llitarajjh. 
p, HHH), I, 0: botihi » Jainadltnrtnarnai (faith in tha Jaina rnligioii) ami 
|i. llCHk I* 3: hodhi - .bunaillnirinaprUpti. Navarthalass I unuaily try to 
mnm iw naar tlia original inaanlng tif hudh as poHsibla. *^To aonvort'" is 
80 colorlass. 
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mendicants. Two of them, loailiini' thi> wnrhi'). W(‘iit, 
to the world of the gcjds |wiii‘ii they (Hed|. Tliertmpun 
both of them were horn as tli<‘ twin '(in'; <tf .hisamai, 
the slave girl of tlie Ih-ahman .'^auijilla iti llasajiiira 
town, begot by. this same ISrahmaii. I’hey piHsed the 
age of childhood and eiiientd (hat of adojrseeiiee. 

Once upon a time they went to the woods in order 
to guard the fields. While they were aslt'op under a. 
fig tree a sna.ke crept out of a hollow in the fig tree 
and bit one of the Iioys. Tlu‘ oIIkt too was Idtfen hy 
the same serpent as ho ran ahmit in order to iaittdi the 
reptile. Then, no remedy being applied, they both died 
and vveie born again as tin* (win lawns (d a <h'f*r on 
Mount halinjara. On aceomit<d the aitarlmieiit growing 
out of their former love they always gru'/ed in each 
other’s neighborhood, and thus both of them were killed 
by a hunter with one and tin! same arrow. .\nd m. dyfiig, 
both ot them were conceived in the wonili of a swati 
on the bank ot the (hi.nge.s, were born, ami in (he lantrse 
of time passed beyond childhood. One ihiy when in the 
same manner they were roaming ai)otit. there together 
a fisherman caught them suddenly in one snare, wrung 
their necks, and killed them. Theig in the city of Henare.s, 
they again entered e.visteuce as tin* sous of a very rich 
Candala chief, Uhuyadinna liy nam<-. There also tliey 


p 378 8 7T ; ‘ni.inoKup’a krun 

many^wTm!r tr't r ll'”'* f" "" »' 


were l)ouu(l in clor^e t'rienflslii|) to (‘sieli otiite-, and Oilta 
and Sa,ml)hriya, were th(' names of ilie tw<> limtluM's. 

Now tliere. was a king in Uenan's, 8a,nkha. by name, 
and Ins minisier of slate was oalled Nanmi. One da,y 
as it chanced a, crinn' coinmilted hy the nnnisi(‘r Jieing 
such [as to merit deal I)]'), Itlniyadinna, the h(‘ad of 
the Candalas, was connnanded liy the. king to put him 
to di'ath in secrtd. He eonet'aled iiim and said (o iiim: 
“1 will save you il'you slay in an nndtu'ground dwelling 
and_ in.sfrm'l my lioys’’. For ilus sake ol his life Iu‘ 
(‘Onsenh'd. Wliih' he w'a.s engaged in this, some lim<> 

One day Hhuyadinna hamd out that his wilV' lay with 
him. He rescdved'-*) to kill Iiim. Oiita. and Hnanhlniya, 
thinking: “lit; is our lamelaetor”, let him eseajie. Later 
on he hecaim^ ttie eouiisellor of t.he universa.1 .sovereign 
Baniiiiikumlira in the city of Ha.st,inapura. 

Now these two Oa.i.ujala hoys, Oitta and Hainhhuya. 
excelling’), in heanty, youthlul hloom, grace, dancing, 

1) I’ho siM|U(‘i rlourlv shows Hml l.ho miiiistor, a kiial of Doa Jani^ 

luid ttislrd Hat of lovo in (ho kind's liarom. Thai was hv no 

laoaiLs a ruro ollonoo of ryyul rotiiisollors in Anojont Italia, aral thoir 
lothlrt U(d. always tis sovea*a as «a!r kiti^^ Sankha. (>ra»au'si% Hh* 

HiTiXi a iioii was iatiaidad to jiracltnh* sratnlal (^‘sojtsatitaial rovt»- 
lations’^y - (aindltla is a!}nnt ih<‘ saiiut as 

2) Adhatt.a fiast |iassivt‘ pm‘iMa|tIo of n + dhtt tnMho’tako, i*«‘so!v«% 
bogin’k Bo IlscliaL VVhnihor ndhatta is nniily Ibaiatn! IVotii Hat prostait 
stota (luiUi^ as ho sappoHas, or sutiply ia uimlogy with daHa (in whioli, 
for that laattor, wo. havi» tla* prosont sioia dial *f ta adlmita woaltl 
bo ti. kital tif Ibssil IVa’ia, For tho prosoul stoia iti Ih'fikrit is aowhia’r 
dadli, aati iasitaal of flatta, aitbough this Ibrai is taught i»y Hiaaaraadra, 
wo fltid only diaaa (diaau), B<» aftor all, it would ho prolbmhlo ItMltad vt^ 
Etlhaitti IViau tint oausalivtt passivo itdhappju {u possilalitv also poialoi! 
oat hy Ihsohol). jjaoula rtdbrs tao to Zoitstdu% f. vgl. Spraoltforsoh. 
N.F. VIII, SThi], 

d) Lit., ‘‘having attaiaod pro«otuiataa*.o'\ 


?. 
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singing, and the other arts, gladdened thn liearts of all 
the people of Benares hy singing songs that ua;r(> ao 
companred by the tisaraya, tlie liuU*, and the Inic. One 
day when the great festival of love had eonn* and various 
parties of singing people had started and (‘-otnpaiiies 
of youths and maidens were da,ncing, a. chorus eonsisting 
of Citta, Sambhtiya, and other Oa.ialalas also set out. 'riien, 
hearing their excellent songs a,nd plays, which ravished 
the hearts even of beasts, tln^ whole population of 
the town, especially the, young women, gatlien'd about 
them. Thereupon those among the peojde of tin* town 
whose was the lore of the four Ve(la,s, inspired hy jeahnisy, 
said to the king in humble manner, “Your ma)esty, all 
the people have Ixicn tainted by contact with these 
boys”'). They were forbidden to entc'f the town. Some 
time went by. 

One day on the great festival of the full iihhui, fiehig 
carried away hy curiosity on a.c‘eount of their covetous 
senses, they forgot the king’s order, took in.> ac(‘,ount 
of their own station, and entered the town. There- 
upon, while they looked at the spectacle '*), they, on 
account of their exquisite taste, htnird lonly j t he crit's of 

1) Cf. Uttarajjh. p. 11. 2 and :( IVniii hiittnni ; 'I’lititv ratiirvinia- 
vidbhir brShmanair luij'anisvltiniua avuiu vyrtuptani: “liftjann, ctnldiynin 
Citra-SambhtltEbbyilia c.aridlllilbhyftia sarvo 'pi imgiuilnka I'kHkfiraiii 
prapitab”. 

2) Pecchanaya (iirekHhanaku) scaiaa to bn a kinii nC ilnuiiatic. 
forraance accompanied by tniusio and KingiiiK. Hut I'ttanyjh. p. flH«, 1.2 
we read: Bhagavatpuro vnnuvIuitgUaninfiilaih pravuemn prakHliunukatji 
kartum JtrabdbavSn. So jierbaps “conciirt" wmilil bn tbn t'tin'i'i’l rt'inlnriiig. 
Ihat would accord well both with tlii* present pa.ssags! uiul with Krx. 
p. 25, 1. 32; cf. with p. 20, H. 211, 30. (Krz. stands Ibr Jaeold’s Atisge- 
wbhlte Erzablungen in MilhItrJtshtrl). [.huadd, <-Any xhtno w/tli or witlnait 
music”. So also in Skt.]. 


jaolvals ’), and they l)roke out into words, and a song 
l)urst forth®). Then, covering tlieir faces wiiti their gar- 
ments [in order not to Ixi recognized], they Ijc'gaii to 
sing. Thereupon, hearing in a, <'ertain place tlieir song, 
which was a. delight to the ear, all the people surrounded 
them on all sides and said: “Wlio is it that has, a,s hy 
a str(«mi of nectar, c.reaied tliis jihaisure Ibi' our ears 
by his sweet song, whicli is like [tlio song ol] tire Kin- 
naras'f’ ") Now when they pulled away their upper gar- 
ments ’) and looked at their faces, lo, Ihere. were these 

1) Thsti is, i.h(‘ music, und siujiiin^j; sruuntMl so in iluMu. Tlic 

uf B |H>iu(.s to tli(‘ curiNMd, inBTjuhd.utiim uUhuu^ji it is mil, ('Imu* und 
a. purl, of it, ut I(‘ast, is ap}>a.r(‘iitly a. p;Iuss. Knllmyaiunu may uillim* Im* 
[)1. “of jac-kals”, m* it may mean “tin* music (vidcc, vslnatu) (d’ 
jackals”. Anhaludhaj 2 ;a.sarisatii I trauslaiu; him^;i*y jac.kals” — anha 
« at;rm ; kulhaga « kiHishtci + ka (cf. Jj BOO). 

2) Bhanj(‘nna vaya-naui mdthcr .lacuhi nor Pavulini umlursiaiitl. It 
coiTCKfiuiids to Billi vnc.ain bhiudati ‘0.<i speak”. tuu iustaiH’u, Mujjh.“ 
Nik. I, 001, 207; Saipyutt.-Nik. IV, 20B; Kathu vattliu 105 It'.; Viiiaya 
Vul. HI, p. 2()0; V, p, 175; IV, p. 280. Tla' an.c.usativc tlmujii^h is imrdly 
tht‘ acc. cit dinud.ion s<» common in Skt., IViti, and Prakrit, as i(, would 
setmi jud^i:iiijL; from my translation, but l.lm luidcrly infj; iibm is proimbiy 
this: Spc.ach is tbou^ji;ht. As unutbuMul thou^dd- B is a «’,ompact whole 
in our minds. Hpimkiiifi: (artic.ulalinp;) breaks up thouiidit (which is tlu‘ 
same as sptuadi) into pieces. P-p. Aijpeiidlx. 

3) The song of tlu^ Kinnaras (a. kiml of mythical iM*ings) is (’(dehrahsi 
for its lumuty, and Ht> sweetly sing th(‘se woo«l and mountain dwtvliers 
that even the deer in eesta.sy clustt their tyes and stop clanving I la* end ; 
and only aften* a long time does th<^ hair on tludr hndies, wineli hristles 
with joy, return to its natural position. S('.lnbandha IX, 87. But, tin tint 
other hand, Imruan speech is denied tla^ Kiiupurusltas (or K itnruiras). Why / 
Evejy one who Bpnuks the language, of men lies, Angutt.«Nik. II, iv, P. 

4) Uttarijjitiin. Hie neutiu* jilural ending in -Itiip 1 take to ht* tme fd' 
tla^ many interesting tlouble, formations in Prnkrii. It is (as in the 
V(*da, Skt. -nni) + the. i of the consonantal stmns (e. g. nrtmilni) + 
the anuHVilni, which is so often added in the Pnlkrits. I'hus this form 
corresponds to the plurals puttno ami mflllto (i. e, mithts -}- us). 
Kaddhai is a denominative from katldha (common also in Pilli), See, 
Goldsclnnidt’s Unvanavaha sub voce. Such denominativ<‘s an» numerous 
in Pmkrit. Krishta > kattki^- > kaddha. 
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very same Caiidala boys. Crying: “Strik(‘ tliem! strike 
them!” they belabored ') them witli kicks, with ])lows, 
with slaps with the open hand, etc. And so they ran 
out of the town and came to the park outside', 'riu'n, 
sad and gloomy, they began to reflect: “Out upon our 
beauty, youth, skill in the arts, ami tlie multitude of 
our others excellences! Fur inendy by this out* stain 
of our birth as Caiulalas all of them have been nuule 
naught of and we have been shamed by flic pt'oph,'”. 
They were seized wdth a deep disgust for life. Without 
telling their relatives they resolved to die and s('t, (uit 
in a southern direction. When t]u*y had gone a great 
distance they saw a magnificent mountain. Asc-ending 
it, they saw on a slal) of rock a great, ascetic whose 
body was withered by protracted pemuict^s, wlio was 
absorbed in meritorious meditation-), whose hands w<n’o 
hanging down, and who praeti.sed ansteritics in the 
kayotsarga posture’). Seeing him they wert' filled with 


1) Literally, “struck”. 

2) ^/'UbhaclhyJIna often Itjads to the state (jf a kevuiin, or u |M*fect, 
all-knowing sage, who lias already in this lift’ attained fmal ctnuHcijuition. 

3) Pralambitabhujadvandvam 
urdlivasthasytlsitasya vn: 
sthaaain kayilnapekshain yat 
kn:yotsargah prakirtitah. 

“The posture of one who sLintls upnglit or sits with his twn nriiw 
hanging down and without any regartl for Ids body in railed tihnmlm- 
ment of the body” (kJDytttsargli). Hetnacmulra’s Vt>gsu;ristru l\\ |:fi, 
Sayanrcsanathilne vn 
je u bhikkhn na vitcaro 
kICyassa viussaggo 
chattho so pankittio. 


It a monk remains” (=: vyilcaret) rntdioidcKH when lyitig tlewn, hH 
tmg or standing ujinght tJiis is .-ull.'d ulHuuloniuK nf tlin body, whir 

iUtanijjt 

XXX, 36. Concerning the si.ecial i'niit of this inmimcc wereiul Uttiiriijjl 
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joy and went np to him. Thereupon tlnw .saluted the 
vener,i1)lo one witli devotion ami resp(!(d At the com- 
pletion of Ins meilitation he jL;a.ve them the Itlessing of 
the. t'aith ') and addressed them: “Whence* have you 
come”. 'I'hcy related their jirevious story to him ami 
thou told him their intention, saying: “W(! wajit to 
east ours(‘lves from this magniiicent nu)untain”. Then 
the great .sage said: “If is not nn'ct. for peoph* lik<‘you 
whost^ inltdlects ha.ve la'cmue clear hy the knowledge, 
of nnuiy sci(’nc-es to a.c.t, as common |ieople do’) (’on- 

XXIX, I'i: K ru iiaiiu jivt* Kiiii jaiKtyai / Kriussa|t;<‘}utiii 

tlyapatjappaiitiaiii paya<h’jn(taiu vi-ialiai. Visn»Iilhaj»;iyada}jif t<* ya jlvi» 
uivvuyahiyaa uliariytihliririj vva j»a>al (hajjliaiatva^/ar stiltaiJi .Huhraaifi 
viharai. ^‘Sir, whiil. tl<ips (la* [*n\ a living luaiig, a rnanj rralizn liy 
Kilyi^lsarga / !U Kavofsarga li<‘ oli'an."***^ away pa'i iui«l pfas(‘ut siiiH 
that r«M|uin’ t'vpiatimi. Ainl a sanl ihat is rinuisnt! f»f .sias }‘rf|uiriag 
r^piatitm livas lansi. lutppily, I'Ugagah in praisfwurthy <’Mnf«auplaii»m, 
having hi.s haart lil{<Ml with pinifalul hliss, Uka tha carriar af a 

htu’han vvho.sa htuhlaa has Immmi takaii ull*’, 

1) Whaf ihis hh*ssi ng was lika appaafs IVitm passagas lika tha ful- 
hnviiig, ^‘Hhariaa hlhhah svai '*, say.s ana <t> I ha king ant! dapaiis. llannio- 
t’andni‘s Puririshhiparvaa Vlll, 77. ‘‘Iihannalahhas f avunag;h«* \ ara tin* 
words of anotfirr lo a vv«niian, I'ariai.shhip. VllI, hlh- ^'Idiannahlhlnlats** 
fmip daltvif' wa raad in tha sunu* vvnrk Ml, '17!; Xill,!i7. <*r. Ihnihait- 
tlltuaintslrmuu fnuisl. !»y ’I'avvnav pp, in 11. 

2) Tha giripadana (hhrign pitta), so vary popular in India, is givan an 

ona of i!»a twalva daaths tif ilia f«>ol ill Wahars Frngniant dar llhagavatl 
p, and in tlia KathUko^’ii (trannl. hy Tawnav) p, H wa lira lidd 

that paopifs who rorrimit Mtiicidn haronin dmnonn whan tfiay liavo ax* 
pired. Bat thrra is no nniforntlty of viaw on this point, and Viilnniiiry 
iloath hacauHo ono cannot rcHint tarnptatioa is gloriilad as tha ^hlaath 
of tha wisa”. Buldar, thdiar ilia indischa Sakta dar .hunu, p. I'ititni note Ilk 
(*f, liispkins, Bidigions of luflia p, 21B. It is wall kiniwn iliut ilaalh hy 
Htarvation is tha comavi way of leaving ila^ world for a Juina naint, 
Idia real cdijaat of Ufa is nirjarn, tin* wearing away or ifahlrurlion of 
kiinnan. l‘h«*ra ura two kiinls i»f Hirjara: volantary and involuntary, 
Tha asai’iia angiigaH in tha furtina*, ofhar paoph* undorgot tin* latiar, 
Invtduuiary lurjarA navar producas NirvtUui, hut may, at liast, only 
bring iibotti a now Ufa in tha haavan of tin* Vyantura gods, C'rinUnalM 
who have barn put to daaili for tbair nus(|aads bacoma Vyantam gods, 
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form to the Law of monks preached by tlie prince of 
the Jinas which is able to burn, up the forest of ka,i'ma,n, 
the karmau that is the .seed of the many ]:)ains both 
of body and mind”. Thereupon they accepted his words 
without any doubt, just as sick people torniented by 
a serious disease accept the words of the pliysician, and 
they said: “Reverend, sir, grant us your own vow’”*). 
And he thinking, “They are fit, “consecrated them. And 

and as such Avill enjoy celestial glory for i.welv(‘ tliousiuiii years. 
Aupapatika-Sntra §§69, 70. Cf. Parieislitaparvan 11, TdH. Also in flhava- 
bliUti’s Mahaviracarita (ed. T. 11. llatnaru Ayar, S. Rangaeluiriur, uiii! 
K. Parab, Bombay 1892) IV, 20—27 (p. ini) ut. iv.ad : ^^I’be ie,ae.li<n‘s of 
the Law think that a redcnn»tioii from sin takes plare in snUering 
capital punishment just as in pcnanee”. “Penane<‘.” is hen^ [irilyaeritta, 
which ordinarily means a particular act to atone for a particular sin. 
But Eaghava’s commentary talve.s it Inu’e as (‘(|uivah*nt to fapas. It 
may be that in the passage from Bhavalihuti W(‘ have a parallel t(f 
Schopenhauer’s famous doctrine. But the Jaina idea certainly fliOers 
toto coelo from the German philoso}»her’s magnilhamt conct'.plion uml 
from the beautiful thought of Brihadaranyakopanishad 5, 11 , that the 
pain of this life and dying and being burned are the higla^st kimi of 
ascetism (paramain tapas). With the Jainas the mati<*r simply amounts 
to an arithmetical operation, a thing workiid out in a<a*or<iuncf‘ with 
the iiumei'ation table. I give only one illustration : A jackal is heaUm 
most unmercifully and dies from these blows j on a,ccount <if this nir- 
jarlt he is born as a god, Uttarajjli. p. 108, 1 , 6 . Gf. my traiislatiim of 
the Da^akumilracaritam p. 31 note 5 Yogayfistra IV, 85 If.; Xiegenhal^’w 
Malabarische Gotter (ed. Gerniann) pp. 164, 176, 188; Jolly, Hecht und 
Sitte (in Biihler’s Grundriss) p. 121. 

1) Or, “the princes of the Jinas”, or perhaps rather, “the [irincely 
Jinas”; for the Jainas say that there have*, betm twenty four Jinas. 
Jiniwsm is the religion preached by all of thesfL 

2) Or, “confer your vow upon us”, i. e. ordain us as monks, I see hi 
niyavaya the equivalent of nijavi'ata. According to Jacobi tlia translation 
would seem to be : “Grant us your own station” (pada), i. e, {mrrnit m 
to become monks. Pavolini understands him differently. lie offers the 
rendering: “Assign us our posts”. That is clearly wiTfug. Lanimui 
approves of my taking vaya as vrata, but would like to translate: 
“Induct us into the way of life which you yourself practise” (vrata »* 
course of action). 
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in the. course of’ tilin' they hecanie hilly iustnicteil monks. 
Tliereupou perfecting tlieius(‘lves by fasting for t wo <lays 
and a, half, for three days and a half, tour days and a 
half, five days and a, iuilf, a half-month, a. whole montii, 
and l>y other austerities of various sorbs and wandering 
from village to village, tiiey came in the eourseoftime 
to llastinupura. They stayed in the park outside. 

One day the monk Samhhuya entered the town in 
order to lirea,k his fust, afti'r a self- niort idea rum <d one 
month. Making tlie rmind from house t(> lutUM-, eareful 
in his walk’), arid (‘omiiig upon the king’s highway, he 

1) Tli(^ .lainas oat two tiiiH's a flay, (ho* who jMnihnHs iio* rhaUha* 
tavjij “th(^ ji(*nuto‘(; of (fo* sixtli uo*ar‘ tlo‘ro!oro tloos out oai for (ivo 
niealH, or for (avo thiys and Ji lialt; and so with I ho othor Iituim. 

2) IryitHaiidta. This ndors to Jht* first of I ho fiv<* saiidtis u Jniini 
monk has to oh.stn'vt*. 'I'hoj art*: “Irydsantiti, goin*^^ hy |»aths trtoldon hy 
man, ht’ants, rarts^ tdr., and looking (‘.arofnily, stt us rod to «»orasinn tho 
do.ath of any living crtattaro; 2) hlmsliasaniif i, gontlo, salutun, sw»*ot, 
righteous speecJi ; d) (‘.shanUsaniif i, roeeiving aims in a maimer fiMivtdd 
the forty-two faults that, are laid tlown; 4) sidumuiikshepaiutsiunili^ 
receiving and k(‘e}dng of things ?iet*t‘ssary for religion.s fvoretseh" fi. e, 
of the monk’s lo’gging howl ete.) ^‘ufter having earefnlly exuminetl ihein” 
(and the place wlien*. any tiling is to he put down h‘st living ht^ingH he 
harmed); ^^0 pari- (pruti-)sMinpanasainiti, peiddrnting lla* <»perut ions of 
nature in an uufrequenttMi plaeif’ (after having carefully exa mim’d the 
same lest any living being la? killed hy the disehargeH <d‘ the hocly), 
Bhamlarkar, Report on the Si^areli for Sanskrit MunuseriptH in th*^ 
Bombay PrcHidenc.y during the y(»ar 188B 1HH4, p. 9H, m>te. ]% priie words 
in brackets are mine|. Cf. Sarvuilaryanasaingraha transL hy QtaveU and 
Gough p. 57. Weber already has pointed out that sarnita is Ski. 
Bhagavatl p. 279, But it scu'ms to me that it might efpuilty well repre™ 
sent y.ramita “subdued”, Tlmt would emnmct it with cnimann, the 
ordiruuy word for a Jaina. monk, d'he two hist saniitiH are ls*t(er ties- 
c,rib«*d by tin* woi’ds so common in the Jaimi hooks; fiynnahhunduiuut- 
taniklmvauitsunue and ucf'araprtsavanuklH'lusitpghnimjaUnpariGjiflvaniyfH 
sarnie. The former is variously explainml hy the c<mimen tutors, hut I lie 
word itself Hta^ms to mmin simply; “cirrnmspeet in the pntting thiwn 
of one’s receiving-Vf^Hsel-ontflt” (Le, the begging IkavI), i% Ayarangu- 
suttani II, 15, ii, 4; flyilnabimndaniklievanasamie ‘Uauadhl in tia^ setting 
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was seen by Nainui,tbe minister. Tlie ministm- recoj^nized 
him and thinking: “This Cavulola boy will make disclo- 
sures to the king and the others”, from fear for him- 
self he sent his men and had him tormented with blows 
of stick, fist, and cudgel and had liim (^^^('d out [o( 
the city]. Then while the guiltless man was being beateii 
he assumed a terrible mien on account of his angei, 
and a flame of fire issued from his mouth to burn these 
men with. Then the city was darkened all around by 
the volumes of smoke as by masses of Idack clouds. 
Thereupon the townsmen came in fear and (airiosity to 
worship, and together with their attendants they bi'gan 
to propitiate him. The universal sovereign Sa,na.ndoimnra, 
too, came in oixler to propitiate him. Bowing, with his 
hands folded on his forehead. In; said: ‘•Ileverend sir, 
forgive it that we poor ignorant') people have sinned 

down of his utensils of bcp;gitipj’\ Ho Jaoohi. liut vve oould also traUHlah* : 
“of his receiving-bowl”. The latter ctmipouiul nanuis: “(TuTumH|HHd. in 
the depositing (disposing) of his excrenionts, urini^ saliva, mucus, atal dirt 
(of the body)”. A detailed treatment of the Hamiiis wtihave in Iftlunyjh, 
XXIV. See especially Jacobi’s note to stanza 12 (Sacred liooks of the 
East, YoL 45, p. 131 if.). But I have to make the folhmdiig remarks on 
his words. PrFEmitya (PrOikrit pamieea) and uddhnraka both mean “debt”, 
N°. 9 on p. 132 should therefore read: “l*raniityu, wlom one has tet 
contract a debt (or make a loan) in order to give to the mendicant”, 
N°. 3 on the same page ougld. ratlier to run Homewhal in IIuh manner; 
Nimitta, when one gets food hy fortune telling", l.akshmlvallahhu says : 
YadS ln:bhs]abhajlvitamrityu.sukha<inhkliudinimitimn trikdlastfiuia gri- 
hasthEgre uktvfi aharain grihnati tada nimittadoshak rttarajjli. p. 731, 
1. 4. N°. 13 on p, 133 (mantradoslui) is better ex{ilaincd hy tlie dlpikll: 
Yada; ksrmanam, yantramautraui snilhayitvil, kritva, dattva ahllmdikiii|i 
grihnati tads: mantradoshah (p. 731, L paenult.). 

Iryasamiti requires also tViat a monk look only a ynga aheatl - ■ the 
well-known yugamattaiji pekkhati of the BuddhistH, 

1) Possibly anejja is = a + jtleya, lit. “being without that wliicJi is iu 
be known”. The development of jfieya to myja is good ITHkrit. Hae 
§§276, 252. [Jacobi suggests anajja which is the reading orG|. 


against you. Withdraw your fire; l)estow your gracious 
favor ill granting us lifi'. We sliall not do so again”. 

As ho would not lie a|)itoa.sed, i lie monk Gitta, wlio 
heard the ta.lk of tlie yeoph' and sa,w liie heaaa'us <;ovcred 
with dense smoke, apiiroaelieil liim. He said; “0 Sa.m- 
bhuya, exstinguish, cxstinguish tliis fin* of wrath. Peaee 
of soul is the eliief characlerisiie of great saints '), Even 
if they have been wronged they do not give way to 
auger; for a.iiger ends in misery, is the (‘a, use of all 
misfortunes and a fori'st fire for the wood of good conduct. 

“And it has been said; 

“As till' forest tire kindled liy the forest tire Inirns 
the es.sence of the forest in a moment,, so the soul 
cliaiiged by pa.s.sions eon.suines asceticism and self- 
control *). 

1) UvasiunjiHjiruin kiiu sitiuainnun, ‘‘piMino. (tf H<»ui is the PKKcnco of 
rntHijir.liiisiu’k Kalpa.HTltrit 111^ Tttt 

2) I th) not think thnt tin* stanza inM'ds nnnnnlathvn. In thn first iwn 
piltlas thi^ si^rnnd vainulava may In* » • vanadrava, takiiiji; tlrava as ^\jnir 4 % 
(issnnrn", A for<*st hi’t* (tfitni h‘avihs only thn black trunks of iln^ larger 
trees, which tower in tlin vast, ash-covcnal, snn»nldcring (unnettny like 
gigunti(^ inourticrH {fnipctl in suhln hahiliincnts, tltnid tlunnsidvns; tindr 
sap (drava) is gone, the hraiudins and the leaves am! the inunifohl 
heaiity of tin* forest are gout*. tSmdi a spectrin tif a wood is tln^ (Itsymlnd 
of a soul ravaged and mined liy the uneheeked sway of passions 
(kasayuparinao jivo). One passion, if indulged in, engenders otlier pas* 
sions, the corrupted stnil In'gets, so to speak, a soul still inortu'dMTupted, 
just as the fire is propagated by the fire (davassa jalio lit kindled of 
the fh*e). So vatnulava would he a punniug wonl and not a had one if 
W6 bear in mind that tfm soul itself destroys the soul, just asvaijadavo 
vanadavaun Cf. Dhammaputiam 24t): 

AyasE va mahnp samuHhitain 
tudu4thftya tain ova khddati, 
evarn atidhonacarifuini 
sani kamiuFlni nayauti duggutiin. 

‘‘As the rust whi(di has sprung from the iron eats the iron itself, 
though sprung from it, so iiis own deeds lead to misery him who trauB* 
gi^essea purity’' (lit, that which is pure. Dhona ‘‘pure” is either MhE- 
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[ “And another saying: 

I “Anger destroys love, anger increases misery, 

i anger causes pain to one’s self and tf) others, 

i “Even if one practises manifold fa.sts lasiing ;i, 

I month, gives himself up to dwelling in tlie woods, 

I studies, perfects himself continually by knowhidge 

i and meditation, keeps the liard vow ol' ehastity, 

i i and eats alms-food, this will all prov(‘ of no avail 

1 s' 

I i to him if he is over('.onie by a.nger”. 

I I By such floods of the water which cnnsisled of the 

j words of the prince of the dinas, a.nd which had peace, 

I of soul for their chief content, the lire of wrath was 

\ extinguished. Sambhuya was std'/ed with a great <Iis- 

j ! pleasure for the world. Then he returmal IVom that 

J place. And he went to the park. And they thougiit: 

“We have undertakem mortification, therefoiH' it is now 
meet to abstain entirely from eating.” 'riiey engaged 
in continued tasting. 

vana = pHvamij in‘ Mhaumi » tlhiuiia, uiul il rt'ciairs, i'uv iiislaurt*, ia 
' Majjh.-Nik. I, ]). hiTI ). Os’ wt* inav m 

; the forest lire burns up the forest i,t». nujsinues iisolf, tht» 

depraved soul destroys the tnu* stdf <tf Hie soul; usetdieiMUi uud self- 
control”. Of. Uttarajjh. p. 108, 1. 1, where aitagaveKue (f<erture II, 
Stanza 32) is heautifully <‘xpluiui‘(l ; Atmai^uiveshakah iOutauau} ssuuyjt- 
r * majivairi gavcsliayuti, (A.iuuuuiu, as Pavoliui iulonu-H us, propoMth to rend : 

; jaha vanadavo vauaia davadavassa julio, the rapidly kiiuOed forest 

i ^ fire burus up the forest” etc. Davadavassa (from dni| oeetirs, e. g., hi 

Da^avaiknlikasHtra V, d, 14: davuduvvassa ua gaehejjil, sluill not 
, ' walk rapidly”; and iu lUtarajjli. XVD, 8: davadavassa rami, *1*e Htriiles 

^ on rapidly”. Of. saraaarassa, IJvasagadusmt § !DH ( Dali surasara and 

- sassara, i. e, saimara > sarsaru > sassani Majj h.-Xik. I, DiH; Journal t>f 

the P!lU Text Society 1889, p, 299. Surasarn '‘a rustling, rattling ludse^* 
occurs also in Skt. Samayanultrikd V(, 34). 

j „ KasFEya is fourfold; auger, coneidt, dereit, desire, ^iiupurity, taint'* 

i would suit the etymology and the sense heth»r than the usual triins- 

i latiou. Deceit is iiardiy a passion. (If DilU kasaya. 
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Thereupon Sananvkumara, finding out these doings of 
his minister and becoming angry, had him hound with 
strong ropes and conducted into their presence. Hut 
out of compassion Namui was set at lilxu'ty by them. 
Sanaiukumara too, together with his harem, e-une to 
this park to pay them reverence. Accompa,nicd by his 
harem he did homage to them with d(wotion and 
respect. Thereupon Sambhuya Inigan to conceive a wordly 
thought') be(;ause he enjoyed exce(!dingly the touch of 
the locks of Sunanda, [Saiuunkumitra’s] “l‘earl Among 
Women”, wlio fell at his hiet. Then the saint Oitta 
thought; “Alas, how hard it is to conquer dt'lusion! 
Alas, how Iiard it is to control tlu^ senses! Alas, how 
the objects of the senses agitate us, since this man, 
although he has so well done penance, although he has 

'1) H(* iNhsolvdd or (losirotl : “Lot. t.h(‘ IViiit. of my usrtd.irism ho Miis 
tliat. 1 lior.oiiK^ a iiiiiv(‘rsal sovioMdjjfn in noxi. hirl.li, so IJiai 1 may 
on.joy siirli woimm”. A. wish of (his kimi is sinful as hrin^’; at. war with 
th(' vary nai.iiri' of ascot, i<‘ism. It.s ioc.hnical namo is niyilna, nidilna, 
Idikshrnlvaliaiiha. says: Xithlnain l.a})asa.h vikraya.h. Marnhsya iapasah 
jihahuu syfit (.a.rhi rajyomiradilihni*; alr.un syani itirupain nidanaiu tUtt.a- 
rajjh. jh H28, 1. d). “Nidslna, is Uio sollInjA’ of ponanco” ot.c.. (hit. it. si'onis 
such a wish of hart, (‘ring away asrid.irism for siuisuul phnisurcss in a 
fuitir(‘ oxishuir.o must and will ho r(‘ali/.od; and I ronsidor (dt.ta, guilty 
of a pia fraus whon lu* says to Harnhlinya: “Kt<‘shn nut nidftmua kuru ! 
Nidilmun gliorilnusthnnani ; miiva tiXdrikplialadani hhavishyatl. Uttanijjh. 

; p, 381, 11 . 3 and h from btdow. From tho hoary days of tho Viula 

I down to tho pn^sont tlnn*. Hindu sagos havoi dtudanui : “Man is (lod 

I and tho only onuitor and lashioin*!* of Ids (»wu hoing”. A rt‘markahlo 

i caso of JTvoya, an idea or dt'.siro that takos ontiro possossion of a man 

I and that is (h'stinod to attain its (uid, wo will nnu't with in th(‘ story 

^ of MOladova. It is also hut natural that tho thought which ongag(‘S 

' a (lying maifs soul should h{‘ doonuul of mystic, [)(»wor, os[H‘{dally in 

j tln^ sliaping of his futun' (miniition. 'I'ho doctrino of tiu^ Bhagavadglift 

I IB well known, and Lakslimlvallallia (pjotos a rhymod adage that roads: 

I Maranasamayo yUdriy! nmtiii svilt, tildriyt gatih syat. Uttarajjh. p. 

' 10-99. 1. 0. 
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so well understood ') the words of the prince of the 
Jinas, has resolved on such a thing, induced by the 
touch of the tips of a young woman’s hair !” Tlien desiring 
to awaken his soul he said to him; “Hear! desist fi’oin 
this impure resolution; for the enjoyments of pleasure 
are unsubstantial, terrible in tlieir conseque.m'.es, tin; 
causes of wandering about in the sanisara.. Ev(;n wliile 
they are being enjoyed they cause very gr(;at distur- 
bance; and sorrow in reality is their nature. ’I’lie idtai 
that there is pleasure in them is a manifestation of 
delusion. And it has been said : 

“As the scabby man scratching his seal) (h'ems 
pain a pleasirre, so men fevered with delusion call 
the pain of sensual enjoyment a pleasurt*. 

“Furthermore: Dependent on eating and drinking '■') 
is the body of man and only of impure nature wholly 
and entirely, and hence there is no reason for being 
attached to it. 

For it has been said: 

“Sprung from semen and blood, causcnl to grow 
by impure fluids, consisting of skin, blood, flesh, 
fat, bones, marrow and semen, dripping impure 
fluids from nine openings for fluids, a stove-house 
of filthiness — that is the body, charming to tins 
mind only in appearance 

1) Suciiya = 'suoitita, Irotii cit, cutati. But niayljo wi! have hero 
one of tho many cases wbfire c, ami v ar(i coiilused (on account of thnir 
great similarity in. the DcvaiiSgari alphah<a). Viiya would tdthor his ss 
■vidita (known, understood) or = vicita (sifted, invisstigatiul, discisnird). 

2) Lit. “on feeding”. 

3) Or; on account of tho hisaiity of the skin, (lit. with regard merely 
to the skin; chavimettain adverb. But the reading of G cliavinmtta- 
manoharam seems preferable). 
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“There are an a(lha.ya of blood, half an adhaya 
of fat, a kudava of bile and phlegm, and half as 
much of semen, seven hundred veins, nine hundred 
sinews — in such a l>ody there is no purity. 

“Delicious food and drink and the most excellent 
dainties and sweetmeats, they all grow impure by 
coming in contact with the body. 

“The finest garment, the finest flower, the finest 
perfume and ointment, the finest Ix^d and seat are 
destroyed by the body ^). 

Ill-smelling moisture “) continually Hows on the 
teeth, and impure fluid in the .mouth, anil sticking 
mucus in the nose. 

“Only marrow runs in the bones, nasty filth in 
the ears, ill-smelling sweat from the por(‘,s. 

“Witli sucli a body, the abodes of all dis(^a,s('.3, 
do you, 0 fOTeraost among saints, not become in- 
fiituatod after you have fully fathomecl sacred 
knowledge. 

Although he was instructed with such and other si- 
milar words his soul did not awake. And by reason of 
his excessive delusion Sambhuya formed the wordly 
thought: “If there is a fruit of this penance [of mine] 
then may I become ') a universal sovereign in another 
birth.” By him was proved what has been said : 

1) Cp. the story how Bharata, the first cakravartin, heeiuia^ a uamk 
Uttarajjiu pp. 515, 51 (I 

2) For ulla = unua sec Ihschel § ill. 

3) For hojj!l see § 406, 

% 
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' The most dangerous . tree of delusion, whose roots 
are spread out for the bringing forth of beginninghiss 
existence is only with difficulty uprooted by the 
most zealous. 

Then dying they both became gods in tlie 8odha,nnna 
heaven. Thence the soul of Citta fell and was l)orn as 
a rich merchant’s son in Purimutala. Sambliuya’s soul 
having fallen thence — there was a king in Kainpilla- 
pui-a, named Bambha, his queen cnnsort was named 
Culaiii — was conceived in her womb and born in the 
course of time, announced by the fourt ei'ii great dreams '), 
And the name of Bainbhadatta, was given him. He in- 
creased in growth of body and in (knowledge of] tlu* 
m.ultitude of the sciencics. 

And this king Bambha had lor his friimds four 
great kings, descended from the most (ixalted lint^s. 
They were: 

Kadaya, the lord of the realm of Kusi; Kanera- 
datta, the ruler of (layaura ; Diha., the lord of t In^ 
realms of Kosala; rupphaciila, the ruler ol' Cainpfl. 

■ In their exceeding great love, unwilling to be se[)arated 
from one another, delighting only in one another’s (‘.oin- 
pany, they lived by turns always one year in the kingdom 
of one of them ’), engaged in various kinds of amuse- 
ments. One year, being so fond of one anotlier’s com- 

1) The fourteen great dreaniK that ('very pregnant wenmn flrearn« 
who is going to give birth to a tirthakara (Mnk(‘r of a Ford, Founder 
of the hiitli, Jaimi Prophet), or to a uuivermil tuonurrlL Sett KalpasHtra 
ed. Jacobi p. 32 IL; Nirayn:vuliyasuttaip ed, Warren, Aanteckniugen 
pp. 22-23. 

2) Lit “in their own kingdoms”. 
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pany, they came to Bambha. And while they stayed 
there, Bambha — since the end of death is a.ppointed 
for the world of the living — was attac,ked by a disease 
of the head that would yield neither to spell, nor witch- 
craft, nor medicine, nor anything else. Then he had 
Kadaya and his other friends called; on their lap he 
put Bambhadatta and said to them: “You must make 
it possil)le tor' him to rule the realm”. Having thus 
provided for his kingdom he died. His friends pfirforimHl 
the funeral rites etc. t()r him. Then Ka,(laya and th(‘ 
others said; “Until this boy becomes al)le to bCiar the 
burden ot government we must guard this kingdom”; 
and tlms taking counsel together they, with tln^ consent 
of all, appointed Dlha [regent] ; and the rest wcuit home 
to their own realms. And when they had gone this 
Diha maintained the royal power with all its ap])urtc- 
nances, looked after the treasury, entered thcs harem 
and talked with CulanT. Then by reason of the nmmn- 
trollability of the senses, not heeding his fricmdshij) for 
Bambha, and disregarding reproach, he had a love in- 
trigue') with Culani. While thus their (mjoyment of 
sensual pleasure increased, the days passed by. 

Then a minister of king Bambha, called Dhanu, who had 
been his second heart, found out the truth and thought: 
“How should he who does such an improper thing desire 
the welfare of prince Baml)hadatta !” Having thus reflec- 
ted he privately said to prince Varadhanu [his own son] : 
“Son, his mother has become a wicked woman; there- 
fore let the prince secretly know of this affair." He did 


i) Sampuiagga = Skt. suaipralugruu 
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go. Then the prince, not being abh* to bear his mothei-’s 
evil conduct, in order to make lier undershuid put a 
crow and a hen kokila together and ta-king them with 
him went straight into tin; harem and said: “If any 
one else acts thus I shall punish him.” The next day 
he took a male elephant of mean extraction ’) togetlnu* 
with the female elephant ot stat(*, a,nd came, to the 
same place. Then Diha knew [wliat he iiieant] and .said 
to CulanI: “I am the crow, you the hen kokila.” She 
prated: “The prince is a child ; he l)a]>hles out anything.” 
Then he said: “It is not otherwise; therefon^ the prince, 
who hinders the enjoyment ot our love, must die. As long 
as I am at your disposal you will liavi' other sons”“). 
Then because she was a skive to her love for sexual 
enjoyment she consented (wen to such a thing, alt hougli 
it is not to be thought of evcm in one’s heart. For: 

Woman is the little strea.m that dost roys familie.s, 
woman in this world is the held where wicked 
conduct grows, woman is the door to misery, woman 
is the womb of misfortnnes. 

A bad woman fevered witli passion kills her fond 
husband, undoes her sou, likewise de.stroys wealth, 
and sets fire to her own house. 


1) Samkirna > sanikinna if usimI of an in nalii tn 

nican ‘‘rutting.” But sauiklrruiiulga dtuiott's an “rlt»|thuni uf niixnil 
characteristics”; and hero the cunneclicui speaks ratlun* Inr “nuuigrel, 
not of pure blood”. 

Concerning the crow and tlie kokila the dipikn iuforuus us: kilkakn- 
kilamithunaiu ^nllXprotaia kritviE (in (explanation (jf njupgrahanu). This 
is almost certainly wrong, 

2) According to Jacobi, who is roHow(‘d hy Pavtdini, we would liave 
to translate: “As long as I am indepemkmt (IVtu*) you will have othe** 
sons . I think this iuterpreUition is not as gootl an mine* 
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And she said; “Tf only he were hilled somehow by 
such a strategeiu that the censnve of the people would 
be avoided!” Ho replied: “^riiis is th(‘ way the thing 
must be done. We will celebrate the mairiage of tlie 
prince; along with all tha.t is needful for it we will 
make ready a house built of resinous material, I’esting 
on many pillars, and having a. hiddmi entrance and exit. 
When after the wedding he sleeps then! soundly we 
will do the deed unnoticed by setting fire [to the houses]”. 
Having tlius taken counsel together, they asked for a 
great king’s daughter and prepared everything necessary 
Ibr the nuptials. 

Now Dhanu, who was attcmilve to th(^ alfains of 
Hambhadatta, respectfully told king Dllui: “My son here, 
prince Varadhanu, is abhi to take car(‘. of the burden 
of government; I, on the other hand, will bring about 
my welfare in the other world”. Then Dihu deccutfully 
said : “Enough of trav(dlingi) to other plactis! Stay right 
here and acquire merit by alms-giving and by other 
good actions'’’. 

And consenting to this, Dhanu on the bank of the 
Ganges had a great shed with water reservoir made. 
And they set about to give food and drink in plenty 
to travelers, religious mendicants, etc. And he bade 
trustworthy men whom he won over by gifts, honors, 
and favors dig an underground passage of two gavyhti 
in length till tlvey would reach the resin house. And 
now the bride, surrounded by her retinue, which was 
attired in various costumes, reached the good town 

1) For pauttiui =: jmvuttlui op. Pali vuttha iind § 504 
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and was conducted into the city with great s|)lendor. 

The wedding took place foi-tliwith. Tnimediately after, 
the hosts of attendants were dismissed a-nd the prince 
together with his bride w'as conducted to tiic resin 
house. Accompanied by his young wife and atteruhid 
by Varadhaiiu, who sat down on a seat, lu* dismissed 
the rest of the servants') and spent two watelu^s of 
the night. 

Then the bedchamber was set on hre all around. 
Woeful cries arose. Then the prince, whose mind wa.s 
troubled as to what should be done, (piestionud Va.ra- 
dhanu: “What is the matter?” lb.' said; “That princess 
was warned by sending luu’ a, leltt'r; this woman is 
somebody else. You should not regard her*'). (Jive tiie 
resin house here a kick with your heel tliat we may 
escape”. He did so. Thereupon liaving broken through 
the resin house, he escaped l)y way of the nmhu-gronnd 
passage and came to the place nea,r tlu; door. 

Now two trusty men, mounted on steeds, wtu'e kept 
in advance at the door of the underground passage by 
the minister Dhanu. These hadi^ the primu’s mount on 
the horses which they had brought with them ^) hy ap- 
pointment with Varadhanu, and then went away. The 
princes too started to go and they travelled a distance 

1) Or, “all the .sorvants”, if t,h<; rrailiiig l.y .Iui-uIm in thn Vnr- 

besserungen und Druckfohlar i.s that of thr MSS. (Sn MS. (Ij. 

2) According to Jacobi tho puHsagn means ; “Ynii htnndd not Ijcstow 
your love on her”. I’adihandha i.s (mrliaps ladtcr takmi as “liindrancr" 
(“let not yourself be hindiTod liy lier"); or, as iuilTe in all i>rohai)ility 
is a loc. .sg., “do not troiilde about iuu’" (unudi Imh ilii' keiueui Aufon- 
thalt). Ihe dipikts has; Tastaild asyitiu luolio luaung api ua kfiryah (p. 
383, 1. 2 from bottom). 

3) Lit., “which had come together” (luul Ikhmi hruugtit Uigellier). 
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of fully fifty yojanas. Exhausted by the long journey 
the steeds dropped. They started to go on ibot and 
came to a village called Kotia. ^riieu the prince said 
to Varadhanu: “Hunger torments imi: I am sorely 
wearied”. Stationing him tluiro Varadha.i.m entered the 
village; he returned with a barber. He ha<l this |>rince’s 
hea,d shaved and uttin'd him in a dark red robm A 
band consisting of a strip of cloth four fingers in breadth 
covered his breast, adorning if witii a siriva('.cha‘). 
Varadhanu too changed his attire. They entered the 
interior of the village. 

In the meanwhile a, slavti serva,nt came out of the 
line house of a llrahmau and accosted them ; “Gome, eat!” 
Going thereupon tliey were fed tlnn-e [being treated) 
with marks of distinction that, would hav<; befitted a 
king. And at the end of the imavl a mo.st beautiful 
woman thr(!W alcshata -) on the prin<‘,o’s hca,d pointing 
to [his marriage, with) Baiidhumai And sin* said: “I'hat 
is the bridegroom of this maiden”. When Varadhanu 
had heard this he said: “Why do you troubh* yours(‘lves 
on account of this stupid lad ?” Them t,he ma,sti‘.r of the. 
house said: “Hear, Sir. Formerly an astrologer announced 
to us : He whose l)reast is covered with a strip of cloth 
and who, together with his friend, eats the food of this 
girl, will be her husband” ’). Addressed in such wise the 

1) Th(‘ sirivjuicliH, an UHH|U(uans ligun' in (jfttai HutntitmiHl, 

iu th(i Jaina A piGiiin* of oiut imiy Ijh H(‘cn in Sr.lilagiritwiniV 

Intlicn in Wort und HUd Vol. It, ji. lOr). 

2) “Whole grain, (ad.ire urdiusketi and uup<mn<l{td riee waniieil witli 
water and u,Hed us an artirh‘ of wurnhip in all religious and sarred 
ceremoriieH”. Apte. Cp. Hluinkar Jhunlit’H note to Haglmvaiut;a It, 21, 

3) Probably tbn nex t senirnee also Indtingn to tlm of the master 
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prince was married to her on that day. On the second 
day Yaradhaim said to the prince: “We have to travel 
far”. Thereupon they told BandhninaT the r('al state of 
affairs and went away. 

Travelling on they came to another village far away. 
There Varadhanu entered in order to g(;t water. Return- 
ing quickly he said: “T have heard here the common 
talk of the people which declares: “King Dllia has 
closed theroads against Bambhadatta in every direction.” 
Therefore let us flee, 0 prince.” Then setting fortli on 
a by-path ’) they got into a great forc'st. 'rhereu|)on 
leaving the prince, who was over{iom(^ with thirst, under 
a fig tree Varadhanu went for water. And in (In' mean- 
while Varadhanu in the evening was s(^en l)y men in 
Diha’s employ, as it were by the serva.nts of Yama. 
Being beaten [by them] he went a long way. He made 
a sign to the prince. Bambhadatta tied and strayed 
into a pathless wild wood. 

Thereupon, exhausted by thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
he traversed the great forest and on the tliird day saw 
an ascetic. At the mere sight of him hope of life sprang 
up in him. And he asked him: “Reverend sir, where is 
your hermitage?” He told him and conducted him to 

of the house, “The jirinee liaviiif^ been thus anniuinceil on thnt <ltty 
■was mai’ried to her”. But hliaiiio iu this sensi^ would hi! uiiusuiil. Breads 
bhaniyanti. ‘‘Thus he sjuike. On this day I have nuirried the prinee to 
her”. This rendering too is open to objections, 

1) Ummagp does not only mean “Ahweg”, hut also “Uniweg, Soiten- 
weg”, a signification of the word tliut is cornnum in Pnli (e. g. Majjh.- 
Nik. 1. pp^l7i, 2:17; Vinaya, Vol. I, p. 8; Angutt.-Nik. II, pp. 177,180; 
TheilgJttha p. 203); but also “wi'ong way”, as in Skt. Up. TheragItthS: 
1232; Therig. 94; and ‘-the way up to, the way of attacking a problem” 
etc. Angutt.-Nik. II, pp. 177, 189). 
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the head of the cotiimunity of ascetics ’). lie iwale a 
low ol)eiHaiice to the head of the coininunit.y. And he 
was accoKt<'d by him: “Child, wlicn* do you ('onu! from I 
This vvildenusss is full of untoward thinj^ns”. Then he 
told him everything trullifully just as matters stood. 
Thereupon the head of the community said to him: “I 
am your father’s uncle*); tlnmcforc my hermitage is 
yours. Dwell luu-e at ease”. Knowing the sentiment *) 
of his heart lit* began to lire there. And in the mean- 
while the rainy sc'ason c.aine. By his grandfather') he 
was instructed in archery and all the other great, sciences 
of arms. 

One day in autumn time wlnm the boys of tlu*. ascetics 
rambled about on the borders of thii wildwood in order 
to gather truits, bulbs, roots, flowers, and find, he, from 
curiosity, went into the wildwood, although the head 
of the community forbadi^ him*). While he was looking 
there at the woods that abounded in fresh fruits and 
flowers he saw a great (depha.nt. And the animal uttered 

1) Jjir.olii’H {(h‘ kulavui is ut l(*ust tiiislnjqiinji:, word 

also donotx'.s the lunul of a (•.DinDuiiuty td' asctd.irs (c.p. Hishahhapanri!- 
(;iklX 20; Ztdtschr. (L tltMiisch. morgcnl. ({(‘.sttllschafi 03, p, 401, wIk'I'd 
th('> comaKnitator corntctly tmnsscrilu's it by ‘HlXpasncItrya). Kulapati 
is frequently used the same way in Skt. 

2) CuUapiu anti cullatHo (little father) do net mean “fathctivin«.law’\ 
as given by Jacobi, hut “uncle’’, just as millapitil in PflH. The {Ppikrc 
con'ectly has: Aham hhavajjanakasya kshullabhratiX* UttarjijjlK p. 
385, I 4 

3) Ahippitya in all probability is ahhipritya, Hinec ahhippflya is 
also ustal in Pali. Still tlnu’e is a possibility of its Ixnng (ujui valent to 
PEli adhippTlya (e.g. Majj.-Nik, I, pp. 234, 305; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, p. 150; 
Vinaya Vol. I, p. 301 (inetaph. used of that which is intended for one, 
i. e, one’s shan^). Op, also adliipiieta, Jnt. I, 103; SumangalaviL 1, 104, 
and Chiiilers. 

^•) ^^grandfather”, of course, is his fatherV imcle. 

5) §§2(]0, 546. 
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a roar that came rumbling from the throat. Then tlic 
elephant turned towards him and started in pursuit. 
Thereupon he rolled up his outer garment and threw 
it down before the beast. And it seized it that very 
moment with its trunk and flung it up into the air. 
At the very time when the elephant had become blind 
with rage the prince caught the garment, baifling the 
elephant by his dexterity. Then having wearied the 
elephant with different kinds of play he let it go. 

Thereupon he started on the way back, bewildered 
as to which was the easteni or the western direction. 
Straymg hither and thither he saw a fine ruinous town 
situated on the bank of a mountain stream and visible 
only in the broken walls of the old, decayed houses. 
And filled with curiosity at the sight ol‘ f his, looking 
about with eyes cast in every direction, he saw a sta’ange 
bower of bamboo with shield and sword thrown down 
beside it ^). And having seen this he playfully brought 
that sword to bear on this bamboo bower®). At one 
stroke the bamboo bower tumbled down. And asevtu-ed 
lotus-like head with slightly quivering lips and charming 
in appearance, which had been in the midst of the hami)oo 


1) Kudanga extrouiely common in l?ralu‘it. li dfhsignai.oH md. only 
a bower, an arbour, but very frequently a thicket, a. coppici*. Jnina 
writers use it also in Bkt. So Ilemaeaudra, hari<;ishh,i|>. XI, l.Vi; that 
very same kudanga he calls a vana in stanzas 154 and HHL la the text 
too we most probably ought to translate: “a bamboo thicket”. 

For khedayakhagga and kliedagaasi Jacobi olferK ^‘Uirschfiinger”, 
Maybe he is right. But as I do not know of this use of the. wtaal I 
have preferred' to take it as a dvandva eoinpomnh 

2) Vg^hia, I think, is = Skt. valuta, set in motion, swung, hmndished 
etc., although we have oharia, brouglit to htuir, wiehh‘.d, geschwnngari 
in RUvanavaha Xllh 3, 28. The tlkfs:, too, has vllhita, though iliis countn 
for little. But we find vEhai, “to wiidd, to use” in Uttarajjlu XVn,1B. 
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reeds, dropi)ed down '). When he saw this he was con - 
fused and I)lanii'd his own strengtli of ann, sayin«jj: 
“Woe is me! Out on my viohuice!”") Then as iie hudved 
about, seized with r(\yn'(d, he saw a. headless body fastened 
with the feet up, desirous of drinkin.yf smoke’*), lie began 
to feel extreimdy disi,r(*ss{‘d. When he looked again h(( 
saw a line park and in it a, palatial mansion ot siwen 
st.orit^s surroumU'd on all sid(*s by tine a<;oka triu's. And 
having seen fhis In; gradually a.seended to the seventh 
story. And there he sa,w a, magnilieent woman with 
eyes likt^ tin; petals oi' ilu* full-blown blue lotus tlower, 
who se<unei1 a, fairy woman that luul lost her magic. 
And he asked her; “Ik'uutiCul lady, who are youT’ 
Then she begun to speak, full of fear, in the following 
manner: “Most exeelhmt sir, my story i.s very long; 

I) Huniju (TUHioi stauil fnr ’•Mriink" ln^ro. It is ;m ruouning 

‘‘juaintMl”, MaHolrarnyuru is . tnatinhanikara. 

*i) Vuvasiya tnos|. jiroliahly oorrosjuiiuls to vsavasitu, ‘Nlotorniiimtiou, 
t*ut‘rgati<' (‘Hurt, at*!'’. 

Jt) I’his (loos lUfi rtMor tin* hui'tiirig of (ho ih'atl haily aii ( lit* faiHM’al 
|>ih% as IHivaliai thinks, fait ta a wcll-knnwn iinuht uf ponanoc', 

(‘ansistiug in iht‘ man’s hanging iVmn th<‘ lamgh o\' a trm* with his 
hiaul flown warti, ovor a lira lighttal h(‘h»w, Sih*. Ion instaiiro, Haghn- 
van h;u XV, 411, TtO; 

Atha ilhilnnlhlHtllmrtlkslunii 
vfikHlm^’Hk hit valamhi tarn 
fliulnrya kmnaifl AikshvflkaH 
tainisyantiun udhtnnnkhann 

iYij^Ulnnrtmftnvayft rnjftH 
sa kill1oash|a flhntna|Juh 
IttmUinun nnrna 

(•ndraiii Hin'u|ni<lni’thinain. 

In Uttamrlfmacarita od. U. Avar and K* }K Parab, Bombay IHUl), p. 
Ul wo mid; iiilmlniliumnkbo dhtlnnipab ^^'Hdro 'nminn t»va 

Kthlino janas tapay caimti. Tlio objoct of tha rnan’s anHtorllit‘H appiau's 
later on in our tala. 
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therefore do you tell me, Who are you'? And where 
do you go?” Thereupon having heard lier H 2 )eech vv1ii('h 
was as sweet as the melodies of the kokila, his iieart 
was won and he told her the truth: “Beautiful lady, 
I am the son of king Bambini, the ruhvr ol' I’a,n(‘.ala, 
and Bambhadatta is my name”. Then imnn'diately on 
hearing these words she suddenly rose, and tier eyes 
being filled with tears of joy and o{)ening wide from 
delight, she fell at his feet and began to weep. 'I'lum 
his heart was seized with pity and lifting up her face 
and saying: "Do not weep”, he qui(d,ed her and aslmd 
her: “Fair lady, who are you'?” Tlien she wiped') her 
eyes and commenced to speak: “Brinee, I am fhe daughfer 
of your maternal uncle king I’upphacula, |and am] 
bestowed on you. Waiting for tin' wi'dding day I was 
brought hither by a wicked Vidyadhara while 1 played 
on the sandy beach of the lake in (he iiark of our 
house. And while 1 dwell here burned-’) with tin- tiri( 
of separation from my relative.s, you have suddenly 
arrived here like an unexpected rain of gold. Because 
you have been seen ))y me, tlun'ol'ore hope of life has 
sprung up in me”. 


1) I liusai to, wipe is I'ntlu'r nire; u.>iu;iily we luiv<> ptisiu, KlJ-tHulii' 
gieally it can, of course, not I)(> (Miuivuli'iit to proneliati. I'tititsai (phiuiisai) 
also occurs. Soo GauSavalui, od. Shankar I'aiidit, siif) voce. '1‘he’skt. 
comraentary translates it l)y punisati (ntpiiiusati). I’liiiis ulthiiiinrdano 
will hardly do. I think (ihiiiiis, pints, pnins, pns cnniicct with sprit. The 
developement ol meaning is parallel to insihii “to touch" iiml “to riih". 
The dilference of import wmiltl also acr.mtnt well for pits jiistcmi ofplms] 

Rovai IS from ru, not from ritd S 47:!. I sco now Uisrhol oflccH 
the same etymology of pus (§ 4«(S). PulUm - phnliha ■•toticlmd" oerm-s 
frequently too. 

2) § m. The .samo change wo have in l-ali, c.g. alimimti ami fllimpcti, 
to kindle, set on fire, to heat”. Viimya Vol. 1, p. ‘i(!4; II, p. ■f.'W; 

Anguttara-Nik. IlgtOO,!;!; Milimlapatlho p. 4:! (fllimptma.., conlUigration). 


Thereupon he atldreHsed her: “Rui whcnv' is tins enemy 
of mine, so that I may try iiis redoubtahhi strength 1” 
Slie said: “My lord, ga,v<' mo a (‘harni, ealhid Saiu- 
harl, which works when it is recited. And he said: “As 
soon as th(^ charm is simply remembered by you it 
will become surrounded by friends, serva.nts etc. a.nd 
do your bidding. Coming to your side it will ke(‘p oO 
an enemy and it will anuounc*^ to you wliat lam doing 
if it la* asked ^). And T ha,vo remember(‘tl it, so 1 am 
its master*). Nattumata is the name of the Vidyadha.ra 
by whom 1 have bemi brought here. And he ('unnot 
bear the splendor of me who excels in virtue; tlu're- 
fore he left me in a. palace createtl by magic and detio- 
rated with white and red lla.gs, and sent a clnirm called 
Janavani to his own sistens in order to t(dl them my 
story; Im himself went to the bamboo bower. Havii»g 
made himself master of a. magic, s[)(‘ll ’) lu' will come 
out and marry me’). And to-day, you know, the attain- 
ment of this spell will come to pass”, 'rhereupon when 
Bamhhadatta had heard this he told Rupphavai the 
story of the Vidyadhara’s death. Full ot joy she said: 
“You have done well in that you killed this villain”. 
Then he married her according to the Gandharva mar- 
riage rite. And he remained with lier for some time. 

■1) That is, tilt! cliacn) in' s|iall will a aoiiuuoii iilou. tH’. Uttarujjh. 

p.p. .'W(i, :V.)4 and s (!0 Um riiitc (iti p. 71 uf my Dayakuiiiftnir.aritaiti. 

2) Snhai vijjuip is voi-y ('miiicnt in I'rnkrit. ll answm's tn Skt. 
sffdliayati vi<lyftiu (cp. sildliayati muntnuu in Monini'-Williiims siih 
sililh). IdftiUm sadliiivisliyami vidyrtiii udyiifjiavitn ahum, (’ai'iyishpipai'van 
II, Cp, Vll, til ir. ; VIII, 2lie, ami many utlmr passagt's in this wm-k. 

S) Vidyain sadhayilntn vainyakudanjj;!' gal.n ’sU. CUarajjli. p, liSli, 1. lU. 

•4) I’lui nan'.IVd reader will see that li (tti) •- iti in nur tales is nrtrn in- 
serted somewhere iu the <lirec.t siie.eeh, instead of he in added attheimd. 
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One day he heard the talk of liea vt-nly women ')• 
And he asked her: “Whose voiee is tliai J !^lu' ans- 
wered; “Husband, these arc tlie sistt'rs <il your ciicniy 
Hattumatta, two fairy maidens, Khuniju and Visalia, liy 
name, who have come bringinjjf all the w(;dding jiura- 
phernalia for him. Do you, thereinre. (juickly with- 
draw till I find out®) their disposititui ’). It they are 

attached to you I shall wave a red llag on the rooi'oi 
the palace — that is the signal ; otherwise a while om*.'* 
Then, after a short while, seeing a white flag, ho 
softly slipped away from tlia,t i»!ac(‘ and eatiu' into tin* 
midst of a mountain-thicket.. And he saw a great lino 

lake. He duly bathed in it and stepped out on the 

north-western bank. And there he saw a most beautiful 
maiden. And he thought: “Ah, wlm.t good Imdt of 
mine^) that she has come into the range id’ my sight!** 
Then she also looked at him with ardent love. T'hen 
gazing') she departed from that, phiee, while after a 
short time a female servant sent liy her altnu! hamh'd 
over to him a pair of garments, flowers, btdel etc*. And 
she said: “She who has been seen .by you on the hank 
of the great lake, she sent this. And she told mo:” 
“Friend Vanalaia, let this noble man atteml to the 

1) I see no reason ■wliatevcr wliy vilayilnu slioiiltl lii> rliitngod In 
valaySna in aceoi'dance with I.aksliiiiTvaUiihiiir.s divyavaluyiiiiiTiii naldtih, 
as Pavoliai has done. [G also i-wkIs viluyiliuij. 

2) Lit, “approach”. 

3) — tti becau.se the preceding words exprcs.s hi‘r idea (purpose, their 
agreement). 

4) Lit., “Ah the ri[icning (reward) ol' niy gotnl works (doin’ in a 
former existence) !” 

5) PaloyantiyJt <= 'prolokayantikft, l(«iu. of pruhikayantaku, Skt. 
pralpkayat. [Of. asohantiyn; = ufobhaiAitnii, G fid. 242 



care of his body in the house of my lather’s minisb'r”. 
Therefore, come you !” Tlien the jnunce, dressed and 
adorned, went to the house of Nii^-adeva, the ininisier. 
And she said to the minister: “Ue has been sent by 
your lord’s daughter Sirikanta. Thendore look upon 
him with regard.” Tlui minister did precisely so. 

On the second day he was taken into the [n-esence 
of the king. He too rose, to greet him and gave him 
a seat in front. II(i questioned him as to liis history. 
And after the meal he said: “People lik(^ us cjui do 
no other notable thing to bid you welconn'”. Alter 
these words ’ he gave him the maiden vSirikanta in 
marriage with marked honor. On a premninent day the 
wedding took place. 

One day the prince asked Ids beloved: '^'•Why ha.ve 
you been given in marriage to me, a lonely nuinP’ 
“tShe replied:” ‘‘Dear lord, my father her<(, driven away 
by a, miglity kinsnnui '), has taken nduge in this itiac- 

I) Dtliyn Dc.t'ofdinn- to Jorohi hopf* an iMlvorsary, and (ho fik;i 

has halaval ia.ra vadrisamtajdtah. (n unr passage il is ind. }H‘ri\a’tIy oloar 
how wo slioiild Ira iislato. fhtt <m(» Ihiag stMaus (*(*rlain di1j\a ^ SKI. 
thlyaka, in both ras(‘.s. A kiiisinan is tho naliiral ainl rm»st n>(hMihtahh‘ 
oniany <i( an lb;is(<‘rn rnlor. Kshomontlra has a nnmlHn* of sian/.as on 
this inaM.(*j‘ \vhi(*l) I o.aiinot hn’hoar to cjunto, ^l'h(*v ut*o so oxfollont un<l 
Si> nnirh in tin* llimln vtdn. 

Mannajhah svjijanah pinusniu 
ksliayt* jtlgarii nslparair, 
rikslifipakstiilihir Akrt.sh^ah 
kshuyatii yaniy(n‘a pukshinah, 

Sadit dilnini dahyanft* 
thu'ttjiaia i‘a vuiuiiim, 
kriminit Hvaagujatana 
pHiyanti^ prandlmpitdupuln 
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oessible hamlet. And when Im has destroyed towns 
and villages he enters tlie fortress. 1 was iiorn of 
SirimaT, my father’s wife, in addition to four sons, and 
my father is exceedingly fond of me. And wlum 1 had 
attained the bloom of youth tlui king said to m(^ : 
“Daughter all the kings are my enemi(w ; so tlu' bride- 
groom who captivates your heart wliile you !iv(‘ liere, 
must be announced to me”. Now whilt> 1, leaving the 
hamlet and going to tlie gn'at, fine lake, looked at 
the men, I saw you by virtue of my merit laciiuired 
in a former life]. This is the stat(‘ of affairs.” The 
days then went by for him whih' he together with 
Sirikanta enjoyed the pleasures ol the senses. 

One day the lord ot the hamhd. accompanied by his 
army went to devastate a country '). Hambliadatta too 
went with him. In the meantime he suddenly saw 
Varadhanu on the bank of a lotius lake near the outs- 


MrijjtTtalohiikiKldillaih 
khaiiyato rnrininay! uialn, 
svajiXtair nirjhaniir iiltah 
kashadbhii* blindharOh ksfiayain. 


TfiiltipralijTro uihoiirmu- 
manuapilti [lanltliukuh ; 
lohn:(lhikiTin vyathiTm a.sthnuh 
karofyasthimiikhah (.tarah. 


Baliabliogyjlm api 
nocohanti jiultaytUi (;riyaia; 
kltnkshanti bhntuu anyosluitp 
(InrSlokananisliphahun. 


DayUvatjlraciatjuji VIII, KIH It 

^ Cp. also bhrltti-ivya, “cousin, eiwuuy". ■- I'oUtli (iiollci), 1 tliiitk, is = 
preiyati, m Skt. pi-erayati. Woboi- iti his tlftla has alrca.iy siig««.sto<l 
either prer or pid. See § 285. 

1) Lakshmivallabha has: svavirodhini’ipadei,-abhanKnya calitah. Uttu- 
rajjh. p. 388, 1. d. .n j , 


kirts of the village there. And he, recogni'/iing him, 
whom he had not expected to see, fell to weeping. 
Bambhadatta quieted him. Varadhanu, who sat down 
comfortably, asked the prinei*. : “Wliat have yon exp(‘- 
rienced in my aksence?" And he told liiin everything. 
When Varadhanu also was questioned by him he ans- 
wered; “Prince, listen. At that time, having left you 
])elow a banyan tree, I went lor water. 'Then 1 saw a. 
gi’eat lake. When I had taken some water in (he hollow 
of my hand ') and had set out toward you 1 was sud- 
denly beaten by the bindings of D'iha, who W(U'(' a.rm(>d 
and biudded in mail and who said: “Mo (here! ho 
there! Varadhanu, when' is Bambhadaiia'T’ lanswtuaul: 
“I don’t know”, 'flum, being beaten by them still more 
severely, I said: “He has bec'U devoured by a Mger.” 
“Show us the spot!” Then I wandered hither and thither 
and by a, trick came into tin' ranges of your sight. I 
made you a sign that, meant: “Klee!” 1 mysi'lf put n. 
[magic] |)ill into my mouth that had been given me 
by a religious mendicant. My the power ol that. 1 b<'e,ame 
senseless. Then they thought: “He has die^d,” and went 
away. And after a long while f took tin' pill out of 
my mouth. Then 1 set out to search for you, hut did 
not sec you. 1 wi'nt into a village. There I saw a 
religions mendicant, He said: “I am your father’s 
friend, Vasubhilga by name.” And he related (the story] 
to me: „T)hanu has tied’) and your mother has been 
banished to a Candala village”. Thereupon, having 

1) Ppi'ltap.s mort! jM*ubuhly: “in an (iiupritvisnti, cornupofna-HhajhMl} 
VMHscl inado of a lotus Itnif” (or ol* .sunir (»thor itnif). 

2) IbilEo — * palnta, Skt. [lalJlyita. 

Ji 
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heard this, I went in great sorrow to Kiwnpillapura. 
Putting on the dress of a kapalika ascetic, and decei- 
ving the Candala village magistrate! ') I took my mother 
away. Then leaving my mother in a, village in the 
house of my father’s friend, the Brahman I)eva,saanma,, 
I came hither to search for yon”. 

While thus they tarried there deeming haiijiiness 
a misery^) a man came there, lie spoke as follows: 
“Most excellent sir, you must not stroll about any wlume ; 
men in Diha’s employ have arrivisl lu!re in search of 
you”. Then they quickly left that iorest thicket and 
wandering about went to Kosambi. TIuti! in the park 
outside of the city they saw a cock-light gottcin up ') 
by two merchant’s sons, Sagaradatta, and Buddhila by 
name, who had made the stakt! a Imndred th(.msand 
pieces. Buddhila’s cock was struck by Hiigaradatta’s 
cock and then Sagaradatta’s c.oclc was si.ruck by the. 
cock of Buddhila. Thereupon Sagaradatla’s cock was 
cowed and did’nt want to light, although ho was moved 
toward the cock of Buddhila; and therei'ore Sagaradatta 
lost his lakh. At this point Varadhanu said to Sagiira- 

1) Loumann (Litcratiirblatt I'lir (iriiMaalischc I'liildlonii' Vnl. Ill, p. 
81) declares: mayaliara anx mahayara = nialiallara. Thr iilioni'lic liif- 
ficulties are too fvreat. Mark also maikara = laayalmra. 1 lliiiik, it is 
matadhara (matidhara), or kw likely, ham; i. o,, oitlior: he who 
represents (lit. holds, carries) the opuiioii of' tin' cominuiiily, or: he who 
carries (i. e. gets, is honored liy) their opinion (apfirohation). It is tinin 
we find mahattara for lauyahara in Jaiiia Skt. HiU that proves nothing; 
and mahattara remains unchanged in I'mkrit. Sis' Kalpasniru I, 110 
and Pisehel i; 414 In a way similar are tlertiiaii Stirnnifiihrer an I 
Finnish aanenkannattaja (lit., Stimmeiitriiger). 

2) They were impatient that they had to l■('nuull in the little 
hamlet, hut in reality it wtvs for theii- best. Cii. Krz. 4, 11. 4 and ft; 
Era. 53, 1. 1, 

3) Sampalagga = Skt. sampralagna. 
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datta and Buddhila: “Why has Hii^ fnr.i- -.in i ^ 
ffood hi-PPfi 1 1 ‘^though of 

• .. , ^ cowed by the second cock? B Ro Bll 

hasyaJatta sa.d: .Most oxool lont: sir, look, l„„k , 

,1 eait that lay honor should prosper”. Tlioi-™,,,,,, 
Vara a,, „ ex,™™,, Haddhila's rock. AUhosa: , 
fim , oodles ,„ado of iron fetoa.,1 to his feel Ll 

...Idh. la observed fl.ot l,c .>oti,»sl t|,o,„. 

np to h„i ail, I soor,.tly tohi Varadliam,, «lf veil ,l„ 
>» spoak of the alfair „(■ t|,„ ‘ ’ 

■foi the lakh”, ihii, aItho„«i, he piute.!,:: a 

to'Leindivthi ‘ known 

a^.nadaita somehow or other, by employing rcerfain l 

fivcTbro Sfigariidatta 

Itht lea of Hiiddliila'a eoek] all iiiinotieeil. Am, I tl.us 

liuliri" (l.ilsi'allii' ill! ' "”'',',',”,.,0.0* “’‘'""''“''“I'". Z,„-lil-’ 

«<• ilim'niiit, r,,,- (liihsii.siioi-io,,,,.,, (• A^.^ . two (tucks (timiuil, lum, 

Sind It.-visitisl/vorV i: S 

Hport, whiBli (iBorgv OrublB* Wting In ttn'.M 

t-*. I^art f: llonf 1,1^ ukw (Th. Purbsh U.giH. 

Teiiow ciUiC(»ns in sup in t *.**^*^*^****'*^V Onr 

•tinil »t' sport. Most. int(>rcsiii'if{ nMi?*r,m 

<■" lin <0(111(1 i„ a 111,, 111,,,,. ,,(■ “""‘fninont tif* ,i,.„ 

"•«'»nry .serve, s S, "f »«7ti, iCi.v 

1f>H, note In e,ill.^ iV ' ,lt,V T r ••‘•ynkunutrararita,,, p. 

a cork is fiiiulr ,1 i': , " ^ 

Hiimir). " ■ (by being pi,i,;,,,i 

(’(i ApJ(.m|‘iV|^^^ '’y *»“» uoedlee of |,i„ u.iv.-r- 
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the second cock was defeated. So Huddhila lost tlie la.kli. 
Thereupon the two were astonished '). And Inghly grati- 
fied, Sagaradatta said with eyes opening wide: “Noble 
sirs, let us go home”. Witli these w<*rds he made both 
mount into his fine carriage and went to hi.s own house. 
Having performed all the proper dnfies jot hospitality] 
he always looked upon them with love. 

While they were thus knit io him in a ired ion one 
day a slave servant came to tiiem. He ca, lied Varadlnuni 
and took him aside. Saying thereujtun; “On a.eeount 
of the half of a lakh that Huddhila, promised you in 
case you would not speak of (he a.Il'air of (he nee<lles 
he sent you here a n('cklace of pearls worth forty ilnmsand 
pieces”, the slave servant Imnded over to him the little 
bamboo box containing the m'ckhu'e and went a, way. 
Varadhanu took it, went, to Haanbliadutfa., told how the 
matter was, and showed him the neeklaia*, drawing it 
out of the box '). When the prinen examined it he saw 
hanging from one part of it a, letter a.ddres.sed to Ham- 
bhadatta'’) and he asked: “Fricmd, whose is this hdter?” 
Varadhanu said: “Who knows'! There are many men 
called Bambliadatta. What is theia* to womhu’ aianitf” *) 

^ i) For siirisai’i .lucolii coiiji.rlnri.s thr imsuiing '■itsliiuisliiiu-iil'’. Uti- 
fortimately wo do not know who is intrinlcil by donliit. Only lliunblm- 
datta and linddhila c.an liavr lirrn snriiri.scd nl (lir issun. s'ui'i is Ibtiiiil 
in the senso nl sadidj,- (see jj 04 :,). Sn sarisarJ cnuld perlmiiH denote 
‘Ir.endsh.p” (lit. “a like-and like”). Op. ,ny l,o,.ks KsUe.nendra’K Sa- 
rnayamntnkSt p. 52 note 1 ) and imnindaroKiiptuV Ku((aninuitam ji. 
(additions), liio translation then would run: "A I'rienthhiti betwceni 
the two (Sagaradatta and Varadhanu) siirung up”. The mntext favors 
such an mterpretatiou. [Possibly noise, Imldmb, Skt. sarasara.'l 

2 ) Concerning kui.h.lhittu sin: ^ .577; dari.sei la.y 554 . 

3) Lit. “marked with the name of HuinhliadattH”. 

4) Cojja IS = eodya (lit. iuriting, exciting elr.). Cp. yiviipnluvadha 


Then as the prince was till tiltsorbed in musing he took 
him aside and opened the. letter, and tht'y saw tlic ibl- 
lowing stanza contained in it: 

“Although Rayanavtu is being wooed by the peoitle 
in the world, who put forth tlxnr exertions tor a 
union with her, nevertheless she means to honor 
only thee, the iortnnate” '). 

And while Varadhanu refleeted: “How slnill 1 tind otit 
the truth about herf”), on the second day a fenuih' 
religious niendica,nt ('tune to him. She threw akshata, 
and tlowers on the head of the prince, and saying: 
“Son, raayest thou live, a thous.uid years”, slu( took 
Vartidhanu aside; and ii.fter sp('a.king about something 
with him, she went l)iiek. Then the prince (jm^stioned 
Varadhiinu: “Wluit does she sayT' He answ(!red : “d’his 
is what slu' said: “Hand me over a reply to the letter 
thtit ciune together witli the necklace Ihuldhila sent, 


IX, 10; Hilhi. Bui. iHuyht' |.h(‘ Skt. thMlyn is n wronji: Iranslaiinii 
*utl -j- yjt > (‘iijja > For jivahan iVatn sttau a vadlhHi’ya <*[». 

; 170, Bui I lUH not. sun* hI' (1h‘ 

1) 4'lui rt'adinjj; of A. [and (!, |, wliicdi Is conlirnH'd by FtUu*a.jjb. p. BHB I, B 
Voni bottojH, is to ho and tin* passivt* paldhijjai ooniHads 

vildi fu’diddiyalo. Djuiniyain <v.ui also Iu‘r<‘ nu*an *Bnuch, ” 

so Ja.«*obi), vvhiod) may jaadactly wtdl (’.ni*n\sjjond to tlhanyam 

ndc.blhdr' rc stdn*. My translalion is hotBa* in stmso. 

*2) .Bhnvattlia woubl Ih* litoi’adly; ‘Mlio nialt.ar <d‘ Imr Ixdng' (i.th of 
or condition, staddon in lild otc.), tho partirubirs ttb(»nt, lu'r”. Ffirtlioso, 
- s(‘(‘.ms, hi‘ would miturally ba,vo a.j)pliod to Bmldbila. Vary Uktdy tlio 
fdioatt' naduro of tin* alfair forbatlo him. Bhnvariha. nsually mtaiiis 
In that oast^ wo would have* to translati*: na'aning (d'this 

an/ai”. So Ikivolini tak(‘s it, a, ml Lakshnhvallablui diatbirt's: Sflksluna- 
itldliyil dbyriyata Varadbanunnsya ^’atlnTyn: artho 'vu^'atah. Utturajjb. 

B89, 11. 2 and B loom lad tom. 'I’ln* inijiort (d' tlu‘ nudrittal missive* 
)W(‘vor is p(ado«*.tIy and no siihtdt' inhdlotd. was ntaasssary to 

asp til at. 
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you in a little bamboo box”. I said: “This hdter is 
addressed to king Bambhadatta. Thereion' tell mo ; Who 
is this Bambhadatta? She said: “List(‘u ’), hut you must 
not tell this to any one. There is hero in the city a 
merchant’s daughter, a maiden named Hayanavai. .Ami 
from the very time of her childhood being extremely 
attached in love to me she has rt'ached the bloom of 
youth. And I saw her the other day ixindering over 
something ^). Then I went up to h(‘r ajid siiid : “I)aught<‘r 
RayanavaT, what are you thinking about?” Her atten- 
dants said: „Tt is many days since she has lunm so 
melancholy”. When she said uota wor<l to me, aliiiough 
I asked her again and again, her friend I’iyangahiia 
declared: “Reverend lady, she is so us!ia,me<l that she 
cannot tell you anything; therel'ore 1 relate the matter. 
A few days ago she went to the [)ark in ordtn- to auuise 
herself, when her brother, tlui merchant Buddhila, made 
[his cock] fight for the stake of a lakh, and she beheld 
a fine prince never seen before ■■*), who somehow or other 
had come to that place. And sinc(' she behold him she 
has become thus”. And when I had heard this I notitanl 
her love-sickness. And I said to her teruhady : “Daughter, 
tell me the truth”. Then with very great difficulty .she 
became affectionate^) and said: “Reverend lady, you 


1) In regard to suminau sec, JjryKi. Pcrlmps suinmni isle he Inokfcl iiihik 
in the same way as liamnmi ct<% (for wliicli sec ij .VjO}, i. e, ‘ .■rniiiuti 
parallel with * dOrnan, *,nninan, * (hntimaii). (UUa 'ui. 

2) Or according to .lacobi’s corroctions (|). l.h!)); “Ueiiig cxtreiuely 
attached to me from the time of her cliilh.KHi, she has reuelied the 

^ ow ^ other (lay nlufui 

S) 1. e., 1) a stranger to her^ 2) extraordinary, wonderfVd. 
i) So if we follow Jacobi. But it seems preferahh* to triumiate: 
approached the truth, fiiccd tln^ truth, resolved to tell me the real state 


are my mother; so there is iiotlhng that I could not 
tell you. If that Bambhadatta of whom Piyangulala 
spoke do(S not become my hnsliand, then I shall surely 
die”. Thereupon having lieard this, I said ; “Child, take 
courage. I shall make it. possible for your desire to be 
realized” '). 'riien she grew a little better **). And yesterday 
1 said to her in order to comfort her heart; “Child, I 
have seen that prince Bambhadatta”. When she had 
hear<l this slie said, her heart reviving : “lleverend lady, 
through your graci'. everything will be well. But in 
order to inspire him with confidence do you, in the 
name of Buddhila, put this jewel of a necklace into a 
box and send it a, ml this letter addressed to BamlBia- 
datta”. And yesterday 1 perlormed ’) this accordingly. 
So the affair of the letter has herewith been told you, 
illustrious sir. Now give me the reply”. And 1 handed 
her the following reply: 

“Ba,mbhadati.a too, accotnpauied by an excellent 
bow tlnit has a mighty string [or, accompanied by 
Varadhanu who appesirs in the quality of a teacher] 
means to honor Rayanavai as the moon united 
with ^iva the earth ‘). 

alliiirH.” Lbhh likely in tlic rendering: “Slic enteretl (rogaineil) )icr 
real, (i. e, her nnt.ural^ nnual) ntato (of cenOdcnco in me)”. The dlpik^ 
read.H: MayE nktam: ^THitri, kiiUiaya sadhliHvaml” Punah pnrnir (waiu 
mayokPl hH katharn api nadhliltvam uktvn: prftha’ etc., 

1) Idt, ‘4 Hliall m art that yeur desire will be roalisscd.” 

2) Lit., ^duunune wtdl somrwhaL” Or perhaps better, “became a little 
herself figuin.” 

4) NirOvia - nirfipita, exactly, “to perform" (give form to); cp. Die 
sLagt^ si'iise of nirnpayuii, “to pmdorni, priwent, tomet, play"; and Dumce 
“sirh etwas g(‘staiteii, vergt^gtmwartigen, to perceive, to ronsidcr" et<’.. 

4) This stanm seemH to bristle with <‘quivoque. We ronld also translate : 
“Accompanied liy Varadhanu, who possessos gnait virtues." The tliird 


And having heard what Varadhiinu announce<l to 
him, the prince’s heart was ca|>tnred by KayanavaT, 
although he had never seen her. And wliile he sought 
a means of seeing her and of nu'eting her a lew days 
went by. 

And on another day Varadliauu ndunu'd fronv out- 
side. Being perplexed he started to speak as follows: 
“Prince, some trusty men hav(^ been seal here to the 
ruler- of this town by the lord of ivosala in order to 
search for us, and the ruler (d’ this town lias raised 
the hue and cry against us '). d’liis is th<‘ rumor that 
is heard repeatedly”. Tliereupon, when Siigaradutta kn(‘w 
of this matter, he hid them both in an underground 
dwelling. The night ca,uie. 'the prince said to .Sagara- 
datta: “Bring it about that we may run away”. And 
hearing this Sagaradatta left the city [with them]. They 
traveled a short distance. Then having made Silguradatta 
somehow or other return although he did not wish to 


pScla may be = ‘‘Mieaus to Jionor th(^ buly skilhn! (lit., rich, uhotniding 
ill) literary cumixmitioh” (ramnavati). T\w I’reatrst (lifhr.ulty roufroHtH 
us in the last pnda. Cainlanl eanuot 1 m‘ ih{einh‘d us a reminine, not" 
withstanding tiie eandamuyoga of Lakshndvallahha (tdturujjh, )». 

1. 2 fi oin bottom). A masculine i.s (‘ecjiiired to to \urudiuinn. 

I take Gaudaul ~ Hkt, r.andatiin, Oiva. Thi^ long vowel is |H‘rfeciiy 
legitimate and occurs Humb(‘.rl<‘s.s tinu's in poidry. in our own taioH wo 
have it on page 30, 1. 27; p. 5o, I, 21). II’ I likmi to tamper with the 
text other suggestions might be made. I suspect timi rayanaval in iho 
secondary sense is « *rajanavatl nijanl 'hiight”. I’ln** earth is a 

little out ol place here, MfCneuin, too, siunns to favor this view. The 
second half of the stanza would thus run as follow^s ; ^hneans to honor 
(or, to enjoy) Rayanaval as tlu^ Muon (maKculiiu* in Ski,!} the Niirht 
(his beloved)'\ 

1) Or, “a means (plan, strategem) has bemi undertakmi (to lind us) 
by the ruler of this town.” The drpiklt Ims: NagaruHVlfminn ra UvEm 
grahanopsyah krito ’sti. Uttarajjh. p. 391, I. 1 and 2. 
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do so, the prince and Varadhanu set forth. And as they 
were going along they saw outside of the city a most 
beautiful woman tarrying among the trees of the park 
around a Yaksha shrine and sitting near a fine carriage 
that was provided with a box. Then she rose to greet 
them with great regard and said; “Why have you come 
after so long a time 1” Upon hearing this the prince 
said; “Who are we, fair lady?” She replied; “Lord, 
you are Bambhadatta and Varadhanu”. The prince said : 
“How did you find that out?” She said; “Listen! Here 
in the city there is a merchant called Dhanapavara. 
His spouse is named Dhanasamcaya. She has given birth 
to me, her daughter, in addition to eight sons. When 
I had passed childhood no man pleased, me. Then I 
began to propitiate this Yaksha. And the Yaksha, gra- 
tified by my devotion, appeared before my eyes and 
said : “Child, your husband will be prince Bambhadatta, 
who is destined to be a universal monarch”. I said; 
“How am I to know him?” The Yaksha said; “He 
whose sight will cause you joy when the cock-fight of 
Buddhila and Sagaradatta takes place him you are to 
know for Bambhadatta”. And he told me all that has 
happened to you and your comrade Varadhanu, 0 lord, 
since the time of the cock-fight and all the things to 
be done that I have thus carried out, i. e. the sending 
of the pearl necklace etc., and how [I should carry them 
out he told me too]. “Having heard this the prince, filled 
with loving passion, mounted the fine carriage together 
with her. And he asked her ; Whither shall we go ?” *) 

1) Hutta and shutta I take to be = * bhukta, * abhukta, Skt. bhugna, 
bent, turned (hither). 
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Rayanaval said: “In Magahatown th(U'e lives uiy fatliev’s 
youngest brother, a merchant named Dhanasattliavalui; 
and he, having learnt of this affair, will deem the union 
of you and me an excellent tiling. Tlu'rerore let us im- 
mediately make the journey tliitlier. As for the lime 
after — as you wish [so shall it be]”. Tlien in accor- 
dance with Rayauavai’s words the prince set forth with 
his face turned that way. He made Varadhanu his 
charioteer. And travelling on from village to village 
they left the country of Kosambland e.a,mc into a moun- 
tain-thicket. And there dwelt two robi)er-chiefta.ins, 
named Kanthaya and Sukaidhaya; and st^eing a most 
excellent carriage and an adorned pearl among women, 
they armed themselves and set out for the assaailt be- 
cause the retinue [of RamlihadattaJ wa.s so sma.ll. Rut, 
attacked by the prince in diifercnt ways'), they were 
defeated and fled in every direction. Then the prince 
again mounted the fine chariot, and proct'cded, and 
Varadhauu said to him: “Prince, you are sorely wmaried; 
therefore enjoy the comfort of sleep for only an hour 
right here in the chariot”. Tluireupon, while the prince 
lay asleep with Rayanaval, the horses enteriHl a mountain 
stream and halted. Tlien somehow or other the prince 
awoke and rose yawning. He looked about on all sides: 
he did not see Varadhauu. “In all prolialiility he has 
stepped down '‘I to get some water”; thinking tlms he 
called in perplexity. Hot receiving an answer ho examined 

1) So if w(i accopt Jacobi’s view, who urKlcrstuiulN bhiuiga in the sc'iiso 
of tlie Skt. bhangi. Perhaps litc.ral trauslat.ioii would bo: ^biilacked 
with various discomlitures (in various (liscoiulitini;- ways)”. 

2) Exactly the German: “er wir<l hiriul)|<c;stit*g(‘n Htun”. 1’hiM use of 
the future is frequent also in Pt‘n;krit, 
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the end of the chariot’s shaft ') and saw that it was 
besmeard with much blood. Thinking then : “Varadhanu 
has been killed”, he cried: “Woe is me! You are slain” 
and dropped down on the bottom of the chariot Having 
gained consciousness again he began to utter laments, 
saying: “Woe is me, brother Varadhanul” With great 
difficulty comforted by RayanavaT, he spoke to her as 
follows: “Fair lady, it is not certainly known whether 
Varadhaiui is dead or alive. Therefore I shall go back 
in order to search for him”. She replied: “Dear lord, 
this is no time to turn back. Why not? Because I am 
alone and this wildwood is dreadful on account ot 
robbers, wild beasts, etc. And another thing: There 
must be a settlement near because the ku^a grass and 
the thorns are seen to be crushed”*). Then, agreeing 
to this the prince started with her toward the country 
of Magadha, and he arrived at a village situated on 
the border of that realm. And entering there he was 
seen by the thakkura ’) of the village, who stood in the 
middle of the assembly hall of the village. As soon as 
he had seen Bambhadatta he thought: “This is not a 


1) Or perhaps: ‘‘the ground before the shaft of the carriage”. In the 
dipika; we read: Kurnarah rathSgrabhagani rudhii'tlvaliptaip dadarga. 
Uttarajjh. p. 392, 1. 4. 

2) ‘Vasama and vasima do not mean “Wohnung”, but in all th(‘. 
passages of our tales “Siedelung, Ansiedelung.” Parimalia too is wrongly 
given as “beschmutzt”. It is from mal = mrad, so common in Prllkrit. 
See §§ 244, 294. The simplex usually means “to rub” or “to crush,” 
sometimes “to touch”, whereas “to touch” is the usual signification of 
parimalai. The grass, bushes, etc. are trampled, injured by the fi'ct 
of men and domestic animals. ^ 

3) I. e. the chief man of the community, == gtlmapalui (1. 37); 
gamahiva (p. tfi, 1. 9); gramSdhipati Uttarajjh- p. 392, 1, 4 from bottom 
Cp. my Kshemendras SarnayarnEtrikE (Leipzig), p. 38. 
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common man”, and with marks of distinction conrteotisly 
extended ') he honored him and conducted him towmrd 
his own house. He gave him lodging. And when the 
prince was comfortably seated he accosted him : “Most 
excellent sir, you look as if you were sorely grieved”. 
The prince replied ; “It is not knowm what has become 
of my brother^), who engaged in a fight wdth. robbers. 
Therefore T must go there in order to search for him”. 
The other said: “Away with distress! If lie neatly is 
here in the woods we will find him”. Ihiviiig s[)oken 
thus he sent out his own men, and when they returned 
from their expedition they reported; “We saw noliody 
anywhere; only this arrow, which had dropped on the 
path, we found”. Upon hearing these words the prince 
was distressed as he thought; “Surely he has been killed”; 
and while his mind was being distracted with heavy 
sorrow the night came on and he went to sleep with 
Rayanavai. When one watch of the night wa,s left, sud- 
denly an attack by robbers came upon that village. 
But sorely weakened by the blows of the prince it. was 
discomfited and beaten off. The prince was congrat ulated 
by the chief of the village, who stood at the head of 
the whole village “). And in the morning he took leave 
of the village thakkura and accompanied by this man’s 
son departed for Kajagaha. In due course he arrived there. 

Leaving Rayanavai in a hermitage of female religious 
mendicants, outside of the city, he started for the 
interior of the town. And as he was entering it he 

1) Or, “shown in polite salutation”. 

2) Lit., what kind of state lie lias en tinned,” 

3) Or, “praised (hailed with joy by the head of the villag(% wlio was 
accompanied (joined, in his praise) by the whoh^ village.” 


saw in one pUnje a white iialae<‘ built with various 
decorative figun's'). There he beheld two most beautiful 
damsels. And when they had seen the priui'c they began 
to speak, displaying int(‘ns(^ uih'c.tion : “Is it projter 
for great men like you to le.a.ve peophi who are ihn'oted 
and attached to them and to wander about?” He said; 
“Who ar(‘ these people, that you speak thus?” 'they 
replied : “Do us the favor to ta,ke a seat.’’ 'rinni he 
sat down; tlie requisites of ri'speetful {(utcrtaimueiit, 
that is, a l)ath, a repast, ete., were prepared, ami when 
these had been linislnnl tlu^ maidens began to speatc 
as follows: “Noble sir, there is heia^ iu Dliaraba, in the 
southern cluiin of tho Veyayldha mountains®), a city 
Sivapura, a king Ja.la,nasiha., ami his queen, Vijjusilul 
by name. W(‘ are her two daughters. And our eldest 
brother was Natiumatta. One day wlum our fatlier was 
engaged in conversation with his friend, Aggisiha liy 
nanuq he, sa,w a host of gods a, ml <lemons (asiira,) tra- 
veling through tiai air toward Mount Atthilvaya, iu 
order to worship Hie la'st of the .Iiua,s. Wlum the king 
had s(!en them he too, t.og(d.her with his friend and 
his da, lighters, set out ami in due course came to tin' 
Atthiivaya. He worshipped the images of the Jimis. Ho 

I) Or, 'Sli'sigTis", 1 taivD karitiHu . Arhrit Arb(*it, (‘uihosMat 

work), 

l^isrht*! (>(> iuhI r|h Ut’amruntira, l*iirivish|5i|>urvmi II, r>44: 
Astiha liharatukslirtra 
Vai^.nrlhyaiataia [nirvaiali 
SHHiprikia Ibiarainnllalbhyltni 
pakshAhliyiUa iva nbjajah. 

Tatra c’asti jHiravarain 
uO.araarrnibhit.slmiauii 
Oag’aauvallaftliaiti iti 
ilyasudilai utivallabhuia. 
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did them homage with camphor, aloe wood, frankin- 
cense, opened lotus-flowers, and fragrant perfumes. 
Having performed the triple perambulation from left 
to right, he went out and saw two perambulating saints 
under an agoka tree; and making a low obeisance to 
them they’) sat down near them. Then the monks 
commenced a religious discourse as follows; “Unsub- 
stantial is the samsara, perishable the body, like the 
clouds of autumn is life, similar to lightning flashes 
youth, comparable to the fruit of the kimpaka tree*) 
are enjoyments, transient as the glow of the evening 
red is the pleasure of the senses, unstable as the dew 
drop on the tip of kuga grass good hick, easily obtained 
soiTow, obtained with difficulty delight, never impeded 
the progress of death. Therefore, such being the case, 
let the course of delusion be abandoned, let the mind 
be fixed on the religion preached by the prince of 
Jinas”. ' 

Having heard this and attained the true faith, etc., 
the gods and the others returned as they had come. 
Then friend Aggisiha, getting an opportunity^ said: 
“Reverend sir, who will be the husband of these girls?” 
They said : “They will become the wives of their brother’s 
slayer”. When the king had heard this he became 
black in the face. At this juncture we said .- "Father, 


1) The king and his company. 

2) 1. e., poisonous. The vishavnkslia of the commentators is not “bloss 

aus dem Zusammenhang erraten” (Leumann, Aupapstika-Sutra, sub 
£ nSo the first meaning of the word it 

Jaina?a LpT with Buddhists, Brahman wi-iters, and 
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just now the saints have announced the natural cha- 
racter of the sainsara. Enough, for us of the joy of the 
senses, that terminates in such a manner!” And our 
father agreed to tins. 

While we thus in our fondness for our brother aban- 
doned all things that could give pleasure to our own 
bodies and continually cared only for his ))aths, meals, 
etc,, our l>rotlier whih^ roaming trough the land tlu^ 
other day saw the maid Puppha.va,T, the (laughter of 
your maternal uncle. Ilis heart was distracted by her 
beauty and other (excellences and he returned ca,rrying 
her off. Not being abki to bc'-ar the sight of her he 
went to l)ecom(! master of a magic .spell. .Erom this 
point on the story is known to you. At that time, 
ex(’ellent sir, we were addressed with gentle words by 
Pnpphaval, who had come from your presence, and she 
told us what liad liappened to our brother. Hearing 
that, wo W(ire overwlielmed with sorrow and fell to 
■v^eeping. We were comforted by PupphavaT with sweet 
words. And another thing, having h.nirnt your history 
from the magical seieuce Sainkari, she said;” Remem- 
ber the words of the saints, accept llambhadatta as 
[your] husband” '). Hearing that, we were filled with 
love and agreed. Now, as Pupphaval, beside herselt 
with joyous impetuosity, waved the white flag of agree- 
ment you departed for some other place ; but we wan- 
dered through various villages, cities, etc., and when 
we saw you nowhere we came here, despondent and 
disconsolate. Thereupon a view of you, which resembles 

i) See §§ 9^5 14CI hi iiiannijjai w liavc the preBnut stedu of the 
active (aiicMle) m the paBHive, a common thing in the Prakrits, 
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an unexpected rain of gold, has liere fiilh'n to our lot. 
Therefore, excellent sir, remeinl>eriiig }’u])pluivaT’s wor<ls, 
let our desire be realized”. On liearing that, tlie prince 
joyfully agreed to it. Consuramnting the Oa-ndiiarva 
marriage he stayed with them during the night. And 
in the morning he said to them: “(fo you to hupp- 
havai; abide with her till my acquisition of the king- 
dom takes place”. “We will do so,” deidaihig thus t hey 
went away. When they had gone and he looke<l aliouf, 
there was neither that vvliite pahu-e, nor that body of 
attendants. And he thought: “'Phis is the vvit(;lmi'aft of 
fairies. Else how could they play such juggler's antics f’ 
Then the prince, remembering Kayanavai, went toward 
the hermitage in order to seek her. Wln'ii he hehehl 
there neither RayanavaT nor anyI)ody else he refh'cted : 
“Whom shall I question!” He looked about on all sid(‘s 
and saw no one- Thereupon while In* was anxiou.sly 
pondering about what might have happened to her, 
after a moment an old man of auspie.ious a.ppeara,nci‘ 
came. He was questioned hy the princt* : “Li.stmi, illu- 
strious sir! Did you not se(^ a girl hen' yesterday or 
today who had such and such a particular ap])earanet‘i 
and di’ess!” And he said: “Son, are you here the hus- 
band of Rayanaval!” Tin' i>rinee replied: “Yes". He 
said: “Yesterday, in tin' time of ihe al'ternoon, I saw 
her weeping and 1 went up to her and asked her; 
“Daughter, who are you? and whence hav(f you come? 
and what is the cause of your sorrow ? and whither 
have you determined to go?" d'hereupou when she 
told me something [of her story] 1 recognized Imr and 
said: “You are my own daughter’s daughter. And 


when I had learnt her story I went to her uncle and 
reported to him. And when he knew tlie particulars 
he conducted her respectfully into his own house. You 
were searched for in every direction, but seen nowhere. 
Therefore you have now done a beautiful thing in 
that you came.” And talking thus he took the pi’ince 
to the great merchant’s house. And when he had l)eeu 
treated to all courtesies [of entertainment] his marriage 
to Rayauavai was celebrated. '’rher(‘.u])On Im remained 
with her, enjoying the pleasures of the s(mses. 

One day when the llralimans etc. ate tlie food that 
had been prepared because it was the day ') of Va,rad- 
hanu, Varadhanu himself, dressed in the costuim^ of a 
Brahman, came on account of the repast’') and began 
to speak as follows; “Listen! Announce to the one 
who had this food prepai’ed: “If you give food to me 
then it will come into the mouth of him who dwells 
in the other world” ■'). And coming to him they i'ei)or- 
ted it to the prince. The prince came out. And with 
delight the prince looked upon him and recognized 
him. After embracing him he entered the mansion. 
At the appropriate time, when Varadhanu had finished 
his bath and meal, he was questioned as to his adven- 
:ures. He began to relate as follows : “That night when 
iTou had yielded to the power of sleep a robber who 

1) The tlkll reads varsluidivasa, “Jaliresfcag”. Banihhadatta, who thouglit 
hat Varadlianu was dead, hud Ids ^irOiddha, or ceremony of olforiug 
blations to tlie manes, celebrated. 

2) Perliaps liotter, “in order to g<^t some.thing hi eat,” although the 
3nse is just tlie same. 

3) The idea that a gift to pious ptubsous accrues to tlH‘. btnndit of 
lie’s relatives in the other world is current in Imlia atul foi-ms the central 
lought of the Petavatthu. [Possibly, “into the moutli and stomach” |. 
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had rau xip froni ))ehin(l and had posttul liimstdf in 
the midst of a dense coppiee hit in<‘ witii an arrow. 
As I was utterly overcome hy t he pain of t hat shot I fell 
prostrate on the ground. On account (»fmy fearing some 
misfortune') I did not tell you. In llie nn.'antime your 
excellent chariot passed hy. I also softly, softly slipped 
away through the midst of the space bet ween t he dense 
trees and with the gri'atest ditliculty came to tin; vil- 
lage where you had stayed ov<t night. And tlu! lord 
of this village told mo your adventures. Dtdight sprin- 
ging up in my heart a.n<l my wound laung healed up, 
1 came here under the prtdence <d’ begging food and saw 
you straightway.” And while thus tlu'y were full of 
ardent atiection the days inussed joyfully for them. 

One day Bambhadatta and Varadhauu were taking 
counsel together: “How long a. time do we have to 
remain destitute of manly (‘ll’ortl” And while thus 
they pondered about a means of setting out and were 
full of longing, spring arrived. And the. great, festival 
of Love being celebrated in that season and towns- 
people and country folk going out into the park, 
the two, the prime and Varadhauu, from curiosity 
also went. When thereupon the [deasure of sports was 
at its height and the companie.s of young men and 
women were amnsing themselves with variou.s pastimes, 
unexpectedly a royal elephant that was beside himself 
with rut and had thrown off his driver and [.so] was 

1) I. tlwt might lii-rall >■"», O liunililtii<lnttu. I’uvnlitii in hardly 
correct in his “un mul iirggiorc". Viirudhiiiiii, fhc iiuidid «)(* a Horvant, 
thinks only of his hird. Arrnnling tn thn di(tikfi ttir rolihor shot Varad- 
hanu in the foot (pildr). 


not curbed by the hook, strayed thither. A confused 
noise arose; the bands engaged in sportive amusement 
were broken up '). And when thus the hubbub was 
going on a young girl with high breasts, very large 
rounded buttocks, and thighs like a rutting elephant’s 
trunk, whose limbs were trembling^) with fear and 
who was seeking a refuge came into the elephant’s 
range of vision. Thereupon woful cries arose ; her female 
attendants screamed. At this point, when she was sei- 
zed with dread, the prince stepped ])efore the elephant, 
warded him off, and made him let her go. But the 
elephant after letting her go suddenly rushed against 
him, his eyes distended with rage, his frightful trunk 
stretched out, his ears spread. But the prince formed 
a ball of his upper robe, and flung it toward the 
elephant. And he, overpowered by angry impatience, 
took hold of it and tossed it up into the air. It fell 
on the ground. While the elephant bent down there 
in order to strike with his tusks “) the prince by virtue 
of his dexterity mounted his neck, fastened the seat, 
beat him with the sharp hook, struck liim in the region 
of the frontal globes, and by sweet words made him 
give up his anger. 

Then cries of approbation arose. “Glory to the prince!” 
a bard recited. The king, who was led to the temporary 


1) Or, “tiie sports and amuseiaonts ’wero broken up”, 

2) § 596. 

3) Most likely in order to strike the garment on the. ground. The 
llpikH tells us: Tadvastraiu (.lundayH grihltvS gagane prakshiptain ; 
;aganSc ca punar bhUmau nipatito tadgrahanHiya ylXvat karl punar 
diHmyabhimukham parinamati etc. (p. 395, 1. ultima and p. 396, 
. prima). 
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pavilion ')» came to that place. When he saw this deed, 
which was not like another man’s®), amazement came 
upon him and he began to exclaim: “But who is he?’’ 
Thereupon the story was told by his minister of state, 
who knew the affairs of the prince. Then the king 
being delighted, took the prince to his own palace 
and had the proper rites [of hospitality] performed, 
such as giving him a bath, food, etc. Then at the end 
of the repast he gave his eight daughters in marriage 
to the prince. On an atispicious day and at an aiispi- 
cious hour the wedding took jilace. They remained 
there at their ease for some days. 

One day a woman came into the presence of the 
prince and began to speak as follows: “Prince, I have 
something to say to you”. He said : “Speak.” She said : 
“There is right here in the city a great merchant, 
Vesamana by name; his daughter is called SirimaT. Ever 
since her childhood she has been taken care of by me. 
When she whom you saved from the elephant’s rage 

1) Or, “the tempoi'ary pavilions” (erected for the festival). I take 
khambhuttlimTiam as “post-rising”, a collection of raised posts (pillars). 
The dlpika reads: KumErena sa karl alrtnastambhasanilpuni nito baddhag 
ca. Even if we emendated our te^t in accordance with Lakshmivallabha 
to khambhatthSCnain it miglit be understood to speak of the “place of 
pillars”, the place where the temporary jiavilions were erected. There 
is no absolute necessity of i^ecurring to the edephant, which would 
make the construction of tlie sentence a rather awkward one. Most 
probably the Sanskrit commentator, if the form of the tale m really 
his, could do nothing with khanibhutthEnain, The compound, though, 
is intelligible. Op. Ravanavaha XIII, 37: raut^hEna “dust-rising”, i. e. 
raised dust (rajas + utthana). [C also reads khambhotthflna], 

2) Or, “which was unlike another [deed]”. I see no reason for changing 
the reading of the MSS. 

3) More literally, “the elephant’s agitation”. It is not perfectly clear 
whether that means the flunT* and violence (mad onset) of the rut- 
blinded beast, or the disturbance and fear caused by it. 
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had escaped from the elephant’s rage and had aban- 
doned fear, she cast a longing look on you, thinking; 
“He gave me back my life”. Thereupon, in consideration 
of your preeminence in exceedingly beautiful form, 
bloom of youth, grace, and skill in the arts, an ardent 
love for you arose in her. Then from that instant she, 
gazing only on you, remained a moment as if para- 
lyzed, as if painted in a picture, as if nailed to the 
spot, as if carved with a chisel, with eyes fixed motion- 
less. When the rage of the elephant had passed, she 
was led to her dwelling with great difficulty by her 
female attendants. There too she pays no attention to 
the care of the body: to bathing, eating, etc.; but 
abides entirely in silence. Then I said to her: “Daughter 
why have you all of a sudden become different from 
your real nature ^), so that you heed not even my 
words?” Thereupon she laughed in an einbarrassed 
way and said: “What is there, mother, that I could 
not tell (jou? But shame is committing**) the offence. 
Therefore listen. If I am not married by him who 
saved me from the elephant’s rage, then inevitably 
death will be my refuge”. And then having heard this 
I told the story to her father. By him I have been 
sent to you. Therefore accept this young damsel”. And 
he agreed to it. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. On Varadhanu too the minister called Subuddhi 
bestowed his daughter, Nanda by name, and celebrated 

1) possibly, “niiughtc.r, wliy have you who aro surely not of a 
hot temper (or, a heree, erucl nature |acandil) bocorue dc.stitute of 
affection”. But tiie Uk?t, too has: kathain tvam akSniJe Idri^I jfltff? 

2) I do not know if avarajjhai can mean “hindern” (Jacobi). The 
usual meaning fits much better, too. 
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the nuptial festival. And while they both thus enjoyed 
the pleasures of the senses a few days passed by. 
Their adventures were noised abroad ^). 

Thereupon they went to Benares. Leaving Bambha- 
datta outside [the town] Varadhanu went to Kadaya. 
Rejoiced, this long went out to meet the prince with 
a host and vehicles. Thereupon when he had met him 
he made him mount on an elephant’s back and con- 
ducted him into his own house. And in due course he 
bestowed his own daughter upon him, Ka.(layavaT by 
name, together with many elephants, liorses, carriages, 
and treasures. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. While he enjoyed tlie delights of the senses 
with her the time went by. 

Messengers being despatched then, thtn-e (,‘.anie king 
Pupphacula with a host and vehicles, Dhanu the minister, 
Kaneradatta and many other kings, beginning with 
Candasiha and Bhavadatta. They installed Varadhanu 
in the position of general and sent him against king 
Diha, and he began to march uninterruptedly. In the 
meantime Diha sent a messenger to Kadaya and the 
others. And he was reviled by them "). They them- 
selves too moved on in uninterrupted marches and came 
to Kampillapura. Then they blocked up both exit and 
entrance all around. Thereupon king Diha said: “How 


1) *Oi\ “the news about them spread all arouruh'* Ucclialia from ut 
+ gal, to fly upwards, to rise, lly away, move onward. Cp. 

It was customary to treat disrespectfully an ambassador whose 
message did not meet with approval, if one wanted war. See e. g. 
NirayEvaliySisuttara ed. Warren §§ 22, 23, where we also find an 
interesting description as to how an ultimatum (a declaration of war) 
is delivered. 
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long a time shall we remain withdrawn in a hole?" 
And relying on daring courage he issued foidh to meet 
them. A great battle of the two armies took pla.ce. 
Then Diha, seeing his own army discomfited, and refiec- 
ting: “In one’s performing a manly deed [there is escape] 
otherwise there is no escape", drew nigh to meet tin; 
enemy. When Bambhadatta saw him the lire of wrath 
blazed up ') in him and he moved against him. A 
fight ensued. Thereupon, wlien Bainldnidatta had 
attacked [his adversary] with bow, sword, spear, xmmi, 
lance, and other weapons, lie hurled the disc. By that 
the body of king Diha was madi's a headless trunk. 
Then confused cries of: “Hail to the universal sove- 
reign!" arose. The Hiddhas and the Gandharvas let a 
shower of flowers fall. And they declared tluis: “’riie 
twelfth universal monarch has appeared now". There- 
upon he entered his own palace, being hailed with joy 
by the country folk living about the city and by the 
townspeople. And all tlie vassals installed him in the 
sovereignty of a great universal monarch. In the manner 
of the former universal monarchs he conquered Bharaha- 
land, which consists of six parts *). His whole seraglio 
with Pupphaval at the head joined him. While ho thus 
exercised the rule of a universal monarch the days 
went by. 

One day an actor respectfully addressed hi»n as 
follows: “Great king, today I shall enact a dramatic 

1) Sairidliukkai corn^spoud.s to the Skt, Hanulhukshati. Wo would 
expect samdhukkhai. But the uiiaspiratol consonant for thn. aspirated 
is not rare. The word could also ha a dononunativo from saindhukku 
(« * samdhukna p*p-p0* reads saindhukhiya with B], 

2) For the names of these six see Tawney’s KathUko^a pp. 192, 241. 
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the nuptial festival. And while ihey both ihus enjoyed 
the pleasures of the senses a, lew days pu'^sed by 
Their adventures were noised abroad '). 

Thereupon they went to Henares. beavin-jc Huiubhu- 
datta outside [the town] Varadhann went to Kaylaya. 
Eejoiced, this king went out to meet the priiiee with 
a host and vehicles. Thereupon when In* had met him 
he made him mount on an eh'i)iiani’s Ijaek and con- 
ducted him into his own house. And in due course he 
bestowed his own daughttT upon him, Kmlayavai by 
name, together with many elephants, horses, carriages, 
and treasures. On a favora.l)!e iia.y the wt'dding took 
place. While he. enjoyed the <leHght.s of the .senses 
with her the time went l)y. 

Messengers being despatciie.d then, there came king 
Pupphacula with a host and vehicles, Dlianu the minister, 
Kaneradatta and many other kings, heginning with 
Candasiha and Bhavadatta. They installed Varadhann 
in the position of general and sent him against king 
Diha, and he began to march niiintermptedly. In the 
meantime Diha sent a messenger to Kbnlaya and the 
others. And he was reviled by them “)• They them- 
selves too moved on in uninterrupted marehes and came 
to Kampillapura. Then they blocked n{> both exit and 
entrance all around. Thereupon king Dilta said: "How 

’Or, “th(i iKiws uljout tlii’tii )([irt'uil ull iM’nuiiilt" UrrliiiliH iVoiii ut 
+ cal, to lly upwards, to riso, ily uway, iiiovi- niiwiint. i;|i, Ij a‘i7“. 

S) It was customary to trout disrospoottully uii ituilmssuilnr wlutso 
message did not moot with approvul, i!‘ niio WimO-d wiir. Soo o. g. 
Nirayavaliyasuttimi od. Wurrou jjS ‘22, ‘ili, whoo,, wo uImi ilmt uti 
interesting description as to how uii ultimutum (it doclui'iition of war) 
is delivered. 
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long a time shall we remain witlulrawni in a hole?” 
And relying on daring courage he issued forth to meet 
them. A great battle of the two armies took place. 
Then Dtha, seeing his own army discomfited, and reflec- 
ting; “In one’s performing a manly dec^d [there is escape] 
otherwise there is no es('.ape’’, drew nigh to meet the 
enemy. When Ba,mbhadatta saw him the fire of wrath 
blazed up *) in him an<l he moved against him. A 
fight ensued. Thereupon, when Bambha,da,tta had 
attacked [his adversary] with bow, swoi’d, spear, mace, 
lance, and other wea,pons, he hurled tlui disc. By that 
the body of king Ddia was madi^ a headless trunk. 
Then e,onfused cries of: “Hail to the universal sove- 
reign!” arose. T'he Hiddlias and the (hindharvas let a 
shower of Ho wens fall. And they declared thus: “The 
twelfth universal monarch has appeared now”. There- 
upon he entered his own palace, being hailed with joy 
by the country folk living about the city and by the 
towns{)eople. And all the vassals installed liim in the 
sovereignty of a great univ(;rsal monarch. In the manner 
of the former universal monarchs he conquered Bharaha- 
land, which ('.onsists of six parts*). His whole seraglio 
with PupphavaT at the head joined him. While he thus 
exercised the rule of a universal monarch the days 
went by. 

One day an actor respectlully addressed him as 
follows: “Great king, today 1 shall enact a dramatic 

1) SiuiHlhukkiii (‘.orrps|HHHiH to the JSkt. siuiidhukHhati. We would 

expect HauHihukkhai. But the uiuiHpiratel coiisoiuiut Tor tlu*. anpi rated 
m not rarth The word cmilil also he a denominative from suindhukka 
(• * Haindhukna p.p.p.). [C saindhukhiya with B|, 

2) B“'or the narnan of tliasi* six see 'Pawney’s Kathflko^ia pp. 192, 24‘L 
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composition called MahuyarTgTya”. He said: “So I)oit”. 
“Then in the afternoon he began to act. At this point 
a slave girl brought an immense wreath of flowers *) 
that aboirnded in all varieties of flowers to Bamblia- 
datta. When he saw this and listened to [the drama] 
Mahuyariglya the surmise occurred to him: “Such a 
dramatic composition I have seen before')”. While he 
reflected thus, he remembered his former I'.xistence. 
In the Sohamma heaven, in tlie ceh^stial region Paum- 
magumma •’), I have seen it before *). And he fell into 
a swoon and fell to the ground. Then the company of 
vassals who were at his side brought about his recovery 
by anointing him with moist sandal. Then the king, 


1) In translating ganUa Uy “iiiimnnso” f tlimiglit nf (■,(mi|i(iiin(ls lik(( 
ganclagritma, ganrlafilil, gaiu.Iamnrklisi, Jacohi suggests: ganija vana. 
That would eitlier bo a wiaaith so big tiiat it aloim is, .so to sjnuik, a 
forest; or, a forest, as it wore, formed by garlands ((jermaii “(da Wald 
von Kriinzen”). Maybe gai.ida lii-st moans “sorntdlung bulging out” 
(hence the common meanings of the word) and perhaps also “a hmulle, 
bunch, mass,” which would be .just the thing in our [lassage. (Ip. Skt! 
gandaka, a lump. 

2) For sunanta see § 503. 

3) Cp. Hoernlc’s Uv5tsaga(ia.s5lo Vol. II, p. /,(), n(ite -fOll; llttaraih. 
XXXVI, 2-10 ir. (208 ir. in Jacobi’s translation, Sacred liookK of the 
East Vol. 45, p. 220); Wehcr, Bluigavatl p. :i04. A list of the vimllnas 
in the boharnniakappa is found in UvitHagadaHlto 277. 

4) Similar -scenes are often painted in the Jaina writings. The belief 
m metempsychosis is most probably jmHbj due to that mystenous 
state experienced sometimes by some of us in which we have the 
vague, shadowy feeling as if we had once before gone through a certain 
thing that happens to us at that particular moment, as if we had 
been in the same surroundings, liad been visited by the same sensations 
before, apparently in a most remote, misty past. Such an abnormal 

most <Vagranco. The 

sensation ‘^1® giv™ I’isc to that undovoloped 

^nsation. So our passage is very curious, although also here (as else- 
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who had remembered the story of his brother [Citta] 
in his former existence, with the object of seeking him, 
spoke to his prime minister Varadhann — who was to him 
entirely as his own heart — hiding his secret, as follows : 
“Do you spread this half-(jloka and have publicly pro- 
claimed') in the city at the places where three roads 
meet and where four roads meet and on the sqxiares: 
“Whosoever supplies *) the second half of this (jloka to 
him the king will give half of his realm”. Thus day 
after day the proclaiming went on and the verse spread 
in many places"). 

At this time the soul of Citra, his brother in a former 
birth, had become a rich merchant’s son and remembered 
its previous existences, he had taken the vows and had 
then come from Purimatala to that very place and 
had repaired to the wood called Manorama. There he 
put down his outfit: the bowl etc. in a spot free from 
living beings D find lived sunk in religious meditation in the 
kayotsarga posture. At this point the saint heard a man 
who was working a Persian wheel*) recite this half-(jloka : 


1 ) Lambiuna from the causat. larnbei, to cause to settle down, — to 
take lioid, — to rest, — to cling. Or should wo. translate: “Do you 
have this lialf-stanza hung 14 )” (in public places, inscribed on some 
material, for leisurely inspection)? 

2) Lit., “fills up, completes”. 

3) The rest of the tale is in Skt. For the reason sec I.( 0 umann, Wiener 
Zeitschvift fur die Kundo des Moi*gonlaiides, VI p. 45 note. — The 
names Oitra and Bralunadatta arc the Skt. equivalents for Oitta and 
Bambluulatta. 

4) PrFisuka is a wrong translation of Pi*IIkrit Idiasuya (Pali jihasuka), 
wliich I diuMve from * sjiar^iika, “wliat may he touched”, and idschel 
(§ 208) gives the same etymology. The Buddhists have correctly connected 
it with sparc*a (si'.e Childers sub phSsu). 

5) Araghattika, a secondary derivative from araghaita, the Persian 
wheel (which occurs freipiently in tlic Pali and Prakrit literatures). 
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“We two have been two slaves, two deer, two 
swans, two Caiidalas, two gods thereupon . . . 

An d having heard this the sage said: 

“This is the sixth birth of us who are [now] 
separated from each other”. 

Then this man working the Persian wheel wrote this 
half-(jloka on a leaf and went to the king’s palace, having 
the lotus of his face opened wide. He recited the sup- 
plementary Qloka before the ruler. Then the king from 
excess of love fell into a swoon. Thereupon the assembly 
was agitated. The body of attendants began to strike 
the man with their open hands, declaring : “On account 
of his words the king has fallen into such a state”. 
Being struck by them he wailed: “Not by me has this 
[(jloka] been filled up”, and he was released from his 
tormentors and questioned: “Who is it that filled it up?” 
He said: “A saint, who lives near the Persian wheel”. 
When thereupon the king had regained consciousness 
by being sprinkled with sandal liquid, and had learned 
the tidings of the most excellent sage’s arrival, his soul 
was drawn by devotion and love to him and he departed 
with his retinue. And he saw the saint in the park. 
Delighted in his heart he respectfully saluted him. The 
sage began a religious discourse, showed the worthlessness 
of existence, described the’ causes of bondage by karma, 
extolled the road to final emancipation, proclaimed the 
excellence of blissful beatitude. The audience was moved. 
Brahmadatta was not purified ‘) and he said: “Reverend 

1) Or, “improved, raised to a holy frame of mind” (Hoernle’s UvSsaga- 
dasEo II, p. 41, note 112). 
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sir, as I haye been gladdened by meeting you, so do you, 
0 reverend sir, gladden me by accepting kingship. Later 
we both will practise asceticism. Just that’), indeed, is 
the fruit of asceticism”. The saint said : “That is proper 
for those who desire to do you a service. Only, this 
state of being a man is hard to obtain ; life is continually 
ebbing away ; fortune is unstable ; unsteady is this know- 
ledge of religious truth ; bitter in their fruits are sensua 
enjoyments, those who cling to them surely go to hell; 
but hard to obtain is the seed of final emancipation, 
especially the jewel of indifference to wordly objects. 
To give that up and so to lay hold of kingship, which 
is the cause of going to hell (from whence it is hard 
to get out*) and which will last a few days, does not 
gladden the hearts of the wise. Therefore relinguish 
your evil inclination, remember the sorrow experienced 
in former lives, drink the nectar-liquid of the Jinas’ 
words, walk in the path declared by them, make your 
birth as a man bear "fruit”. He said : “Keverend sir, it 
is the sign of ignorance to desire unseen pleasures by 
abandoning the pleasure already attained. Therefore do 
not direct me thus; fulfill my desire”. "When Brahma- 
datta experienced no spiritual awakening, although ex- 
horted repeatedly, the sage reflected : “Ah, I know ! In 
that former existence he, being Sambhuta, by reason 
of an excessive longing sprung from the feeling of being 
touched by the locks of the matchless wife of the uni- 
versal monarch Sanatkumara, conceived a wordly thought 

1) L c* kingsliip and similar good fortane. 

2) Oi\ “which is a cause of going to hell hard to shun”, which 
almost iiuvvitably causes men to go to hell. 
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with the object of o1)taimng that'), although he was 
exhorted to forbear. That now iiiani tests itself here [in 
its results]. Hence like one bittei) 1)y a l)la('k sna,ke he 
is not amenable to the spells and charms of the Jinas’ 
words” The saint went away and in the course ot 
time reached final emancipation. But the king passed 
some time enjoying the |)leasures ol'a. universal monarch. 

One day a Brahman said to him: “0 king, siudi a 
desire has sprung up in me that 1 should like to eat") 
the food of a universal monarcli”. The king said ; “Listen, 
Brahman! You are not able to eat my food, for this 
food is not properly digested by anyone except, me” ')• 


1) I. 0 . the inexpressible (lelip;ht sprinf^iiig fivnu eoiiiact witli wtHimn, u 
delight whic.li a universal nufuareh (cakravariin) ran qtiaJV itf his he.art’s 
content and in its most dtdicious I’orm, for Ih‘ has the pick of 1 lie tnost 
oiic.hantiiig women. And not only this, hut nce(n*ding to iluf Juinu hidief lie 

is like Krishna, th(‘ happy Don Juan of the lat(M‘ llimhi panthotui 

owing to his magie powtw (nddlii) he r.an tmjoy the transp«n*ts of love, 
with all the tliousands uptm tluHisands ol' piaudf^ss laamties of his 
harem ((>4, 000 wivt^s is the orthodox nnnilmr) at tin* same tinn*. Among 
this galaxy of stars of womanhood tlnu'e is omi far brighter and lovelt«*r 
than the rest, and she is the Queen Gonsori, the eakravart inV ‘‘Pearl 
of Women”. Therefore Samhhnta waiihal to h(a*oin(* a univm'sal soven’eigm 
“That” rfders in a somewhat loose way to Sanatknnnlrutaikrisirlrut- 
n?lhikasainspar(;a--(ve(lana). Pavolini’s “oltnnnodo d(bsi(h*roso di godere la 
bodlissirna donna del rc Sanatkmnitra” is altttgtdlun’ wrong. NatJirally, 
the roused tigitr of amorous eoueupisetuua^. will pant to spring upon 
sucli a matcliless [umw which is so n(*ar. Ihit we liave to umh»rstand the 
passage by the help of tlu^ light thrown (in it by the story itself. 
And our ascetic was a Hindu. 

2) A person bitten f>y a black snaki* cannot la*. eur<HL Vt‘tlllapail* 
cavijmuitikTl ed. IJhle p. 12, 1. 27: kaladashtH na jfvati kanyeyam, 
“bitten by a black snakii this girl will not live”. 

3) Lit, “if 1 [could only | eat”; “| how would it he| if I ate”. 

4) One thinks immediately of Buddha’s words in the MahflpartntbbSna- 
Butta concerning that last dish of which the Master partook. N(ite, tem, 
the kinship betw(^cii Universal lSov(*reignH and Founders of tln^ Faith 
that is to be observed in the Jaimi books. 
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The Brahman said: “Shame upon the grandeur of your 
royal glory, that you reflectively hesitate ’) in giving 
mere food!” Then the king, on account of his indig- 
nation, consented and 1)y giving him viands fed the 
Braliman together with wife, sons, daughters-in-law, 
daughters, grandchildren, and the whole host of his 
relatives. 'I’he retinue of tin.'! Brahman went home. And 
when tlu^ night liad come and the food was being digested 
an extraordinary torrent of madness rushed upon them; 
not shrinking*) from sexual union with mother, daughter- 
in-law, and sister, deprived of sense by the feeling of 
mighty amorous passion, tlie Brahman’s people began 
to commit sinful acts one with the other. In the morning 
the Brahman and his people, being ashamed, did not 
dare to look each other in the face, and went out of the 
city; and the Brahman reflected: “Why have I thus 
been mocked by the king, who is my enemy without 
cause?” Thereupon, unwilling to bear this, he wandered 
about in the wood and saw a goatherd who was making 
holes in the leaves of a fig tree with peastones [by 
throwing them at the leaves], and he thought: “He is 
qualified for doing the thing that 1 desire” ^). Thinking 
thus he waited upon him with gifts, honors, etc. He 
told him his purpose. And he consented. 

One day when Brahmadatta had gone out he hid him- 
self behind a wall and being an unerring shot he tore 
out both his eyes at the same time with a little ball. 

1) Alocayati, German “aich bedenken”. 

2) Lit., “not regarding”. 

3) Or perhaps in accordance with the /nore original sense of vivaks- 
hita, “about which I wish to speak to him”. With the passage compare 
Jataka 107, [0 has ^arkariksbhir, with pebblesj. 
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Then the king finding out the matter and ))eing filhal 
with, wrath, had that priest killed together willi liis sons 
and relatives, and after killing other IJralmians said to 
his minister: “Put their eyes into a dish and set it 
down before me that I may expin*i(mcc pleasure Ity 
crushing them with my own hands”. The minister, who 
understood that the king was in the pow(n*orthe work- 
ings of an evil karma, put fruits of the yakholaka. tree 
into the dish and brought tliem to hiiu. lie, being (illed 
with savage determination, spent his days in <-rushing 
them because the thought they were eyi‘s. While In* 
was engaged in this a few days went by. 'I'hereupon, 
having lived seven hundred years plus sixl(H>n, his lile 
being spent, but his savage determination growing, he 
died and was born as a hell-being in the seventh hell 
land destined to live there for thirty-t hree silgaras '). 

1) Tlierc are seven narakahhlimi nr miraknin'ithivl lu-rnnliiif; in tlir 
Jainas. The names of tlie.so. snv(m “hell eiirllis" ainl Itie iliinitinii of 
life allotted to those who (Iwell thendn inuv he fniiml in nttsirniih. 
XXXVI, 157 If. Cp. Weher, t)lmp;avaU p. 170. 'I'lie tiirtnres cndiireil in 
the unhappy denizems of these worlds of uKony are painted in Duntes.ptV 
colois. Ihe Jainas soul also hero indulpi'es in even inure riidmis nrgii's 
of fancy than tliat ol his brethren, the Brahnmii and the Hiidilliinl, 
See Uttarajjh. XIX, 45 If. (Sacred Donks nf the Hast Vnl, 4r>, itp K.’I If)' 
Sacred Books of the Hast (ahbrev. SBK), Vid. 45, pp. ‘i/it If. 

Sagara = sSgaropama “oeeati-(like)” is tlie nan .in.' .d' llie 

immense periods of time in whioli the inmginali..n of Ih.' Juiim revels, 
pirty-threo sagaras is the l.mg.'st p.'rio.l of time whirli a t..'iitH tnuv 
have to live in the 7ili hell. Utturajjli. .K.XXVI, Hi?. 
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SANAMKUMARA. ')• 

There ia here in Bharatavaraha, in the country of 
Kunijangala, a city Hastinapura. 'Fhere was a, king 
Asasena of the Kurn line, his wife SahaclevT, and the 
fourth universal sovereign, Sanaiukumura l>y name, who 
had b()en announced hy the fourtcien great dreams*). 
Playing together in the dust ') with Mahindasiha, the 
son of Hura and KalindT, he acquired the multitude of 
the arts and arrived at the bloom of youth. 

One day in the month of spring he went to the park 
in order to amuse himself, accompanied by princes and 
citizens. When the princes had amused themselves with 
various sporis they mounted steeds in order to ride 
about on horseback. But Sanainkurnara moxinted a st(ied 
called Jalahikallola “). They let their horses go iit the 
same time. Thereupon the steed of prince Sanaiukumara, 
being a horse of inverse training’), dropped into the 

1) The story of Sansuukiirnnira, is also told in the Uttarajjh. pp. 522 
(last lino) sqq. ; KutliFlkoya jip. 31 sqq, 

2) Tho foiirtoen groat droarns that an', s<‘on by the inotlua* of every 
tfrtlaunkara and of every cakravartin while sln^ is with sneh a ehild- 
KalpasHtra ed, Jaeohi pp. 34 O'. ; NirayiXvaliyiXsuttain ed. Warnni, 
Aanieckning<'.n p. 22. 

3) Or, “with the dust (the mud)”. In the Jfttaka hook we have this 
lihrase froqucuitly. 

4) “Wave of the Ocean,” 

5) A. horse that gallops wlien the reins are pulled and that stops 
winm they are let go ([xn’haps such an animal also turns to the right, 
v^hen desired to turn to tlu', left etc.) About an eh'.phant trained in a 
similar manner for a particular purposes see. jEtaka 231. 
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fifth pace^) and in a moment had got out of sight. When 
the king knew of the affair he followed on th(> road 
along with his train. In the meanwhile a fierce wind 
sprang up. By that the path of the stecnFs tracks was 
effaced. Mahindasiha requested the king: “Let thcgn'at 
king return. 1 shall return when I hav('. obtained full 
intelligence of the prince”. The king riiturned. 

Mahindasiha went on in pursuit of the. priiU'C. He 
entered a dreadful and great forest. While he roamed 
about, one year passed. And one day he had gone a litiU^ 
distance, when he heard the cries of Indian cranes and 
smelled’) the fragrance of lotus flowers, lie H(d. out 
toward it, saw a great lake, and lu'ard the swet't tones 
of singing and of a flute. As he went along with (‘.yes 
wide open from joy he beheld Sanaankumara in the midst 
of a company of young women. Astonished in his rniml 
he reflected: “Is this a delusion of the thought, or is 
that really SanamkumaraT' As he stood there doubting 
a bard recited: 

“Hail to thee, moon of Asasena’s heavens, pillar 
upholding®) the house ol Kuru! Hail to thee, Sa- 
namkumara, ruler of the three worlds ! Hail to thee, 
ci'owned with majesty!” 

Thereupon Mahindasiha came to the positive c.onclu- 

1) The “fifth pace” is “OaiTiere” (Jacohi), hard gallop, foil speed. 

2) A present formation according the 4ti> class of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians, ttghrayati; from that p.p.j). ttghrilyita > agghaiya is dtn-ived. 

3) Lit., “pillar foi' (in) the ujiholding”. If laggana rir.dly means “das 
Stdtzen” it derives from the causat. lagged (Inggoti also in Pitli). (!p. 
Pali lakana “anchoi-” (of a ship), Milindap. p. 377 (from laketi « lageti. 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. ■127 ; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, pp. 230, 233). The double consonant 
is, of course, due to the present laggati, laggai (.^488). Op. the scholiast’s 
explanation of uggivam Jat. VI, p. 502, .stau/.a 2255. 
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sion, “It is Saiiamlaimara”. And having his soxil filled 
with joy and experiencing a kind of pleasure never felt 
before, he stepped into Sananikumara’s range of sight. 
Even from afar Sanainkumara recognized him and rose 
in salutation. And when Mahindasiha had risen from 
falling at his feet he embraced him closely. They both 
sat down on seats offered, their souls filled with joy. 
And the company of fairies stopped their songs and 
other noise and settled down around them. 'I’hereafter 
Saniunkumara wiped both his eyes, that were filled with 
tears of joy, and said: “Friend, how did you arrive here 
all alone in tills dreadful wildwood ? And how did you 
know that I was staying here ? And what are the great 
king and my mother doing in their separation from me 
Mahindasiha told what had happened. Thereupon Ma- 
hindasTha was bathed by most beautiful women. The 
propc'.r rites [of liospitality] were discharged. At the end 
of the repast he questioned Sanainkumara as follows: 
“Prince, Insing carried away by the steed, where did 
you go that time, where did you live, and whence such 
grandeur?” Sanaiiikumara reflected: “It is not meet that 
good men tell their own deeds by their own mouths. 
Therefore I shall have them told by the mouth of an- 
other”. Thereupon he said to his love Vaulamai, the 
fairy king's daughter, who was in the midst of hundreds 
of girls and had been espoused by him: “Darling, do 
you who have found out my whole history by means 
of your magic knowledge relate it to Mahindasiha. But 
as for me, my eyes are unsteady ') with sleepiness”. 

i) Skfc. ghFinja most jirobably in a HirnuMl witli ilic Kuffix na 

and ghiirnati a dcaomiaativp. l>prtkrit gliummai goes with dninai, 
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Speaking thus he repaired to the house of love; ’s pleastire. 
But Vaulamai related the adventures of the prince: 

, “When at that place, at that time, the prima', was 
carried away by the horse before your very ey(;s ') lie 
was taken by it into a gruesome forest. On the se('.oud 
day, when the horse was still pushing ahead in the 
same manner, noontime came. And distressed w’ith 
hunger and thirst the horse lolled out its tongue ; still 
just standing upright and having its throat lilled with 
heaving breath, it halted. The prince dismounted. He 
loosed the straps and took off the saddle, when tlu^ 
horse reeled, dropped, and was abandoned by the five 
vital airs, as if they thought: “It is the perpetrator 
of a sin”. And leaving the animal whose service had 
been cut short ''), the prince went away and intent 
solely on looking for water, began to roam about. And 


nlimai, kliammai etc.; it is a denom, from gknrman. PrUkrit gholur 
therefore represents the original root ghur, ghuL 

d) Lit., even while you looked on”. Niei, niai I take to be nicayati > 
niceti > niei (and, going over to the Arst class, niai) Skt. nieiketi. 
In KiratErjuniya XII, 18 we find nieSyati «* nieiketi. The other wot 
ci also very frequently follows the a-class. § 502. 

2) Lit., ‘-the strap-appliance”. I think the word consists of pa^ta + 
!idha; (Sdha to put on, to apply etc.). Cp. Skt. saiudhn:, vidhit, upadhil, 
pi'adha:, pratidhSI etc. and Pali adhana (« mukhadhana), the bridle or 
the bit of a horse (Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 446). Of course the appurtenaucen 
of the saddle are meant. 

3) The reading of A is the better one (vukka « vrikna). Cp. Ifahi 
465, where we have the variant reading vukka for (uikka (» cyuta, 
brashta; cp. 183; Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgcnl (losellschaft 42, p. 504, 
1. 31; REvanavaha I, 9). In all probability we ought to read cukka. 
B, V, and c are easily confused in the Devanagarl, and the Jaina works 
especially teem with blunders of this kind. The translation then would 
be: “whose services had ceased” (had been lost), liegarfling pesana cp* 
asamaniapesana, Ravanavaha III, 24; kaapesana IV, 13; hInapeHana, 
Da^avaikalikasntra IX, 2, 22. [C fol. lib we read jai kaliavl liikkhEwa 
cukkasi “if you in some way miss the mark”]. 
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nowhere he found water. Then because it was such a 
long way [he had come] and he so very delicate and 
the noontime come and the wildwood burned by a 
forest lire, he became extremely faint')- Seeing a sat- 
taelniya tree in a place far ofl' he i‘an toward it, arrived 
there, sat down in its shade, and rolling his eyes®), 
fell on the ground. 

And at this juncture, by the power of his merit [ac- 
(tumulated in a former existence] tlie Yaksha who dwelt 
in that tixse brought fresh, cold water, sprinkled him 
on all his limbs and made him revive. And when he 
had regaiiu'.d c.omiiousness he drank water. Atrd he asked 
the Yaksha : “Who are you and whence have you brought 
this water?” He said: “I am the Yaksha who dwells 
here; and. the, water I brought for you from Manasa, 
the most excellent of lakes”. Thereupon the prince said : 

1) llallohala proparly Hagans ‘‘r.oii fusion’’ (’p. Pisohrl, Mai.orialiun zur 
Kriuildiis Ajuihhnum’a p. N". 

2) Mora lili'nillY, “disfortinj*; his ayas” (dif^ Au^au vanirchcnd). Cp. 
Jittuka 11, p. oliliain hluiujatr, Kshanunulra’s ])a(;avataraaaritarn 
VII, 210: 

Mridor ava,jhilimikhul)hangiikn:rl 
lokah killtyain hhayabhojya ova. 

*‘Th(^ world, which distorts its face iu contempt for the gentle, is to 
1)0 made use of tlirough fear”, (‘omparo also rnukharnotana ^‘making a 
wry face (PW’-^ queerly ‘‘Schnak<‘.n”) Pariy-ishtaparvan VI, 119; XII, 248; 
arigopili^gHdimopuia ‘Roman’s graceful, playful heudiug and moving of 
th(‘, body and the lirnlm” Uttarajjh, p. 919, h 6, and tlie dictionailes 
suh mukliahhafiga. At Angnit.~Nik. IV, p, 197 wo find vanablianga, 
which HfHUus to mean heiuUngs (movements) of tho bofly that are full 
of voluptuousness, ^ full of love-liness” (tho schoUon is hardly correct). 

In conclusion, I mention hhagnarnnkha and bhagnICnana, ‘Slaving a 
wry face, — u. dt'spoiuhmt face, cast down”. KallTvilasa II, 47; Da^a- 
vaiEracar, VI, 22, Pinnisli has the sann'. idiom, c. g. murti suuta, “he 
minle a wry mouth” (lit., broke |his| mouth). Kalovala III, 272 and 
elstiwherc. 
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“This heat of mine will at best') leave me only by a 
bath in Lake Manasa”. Hearing that the Yakslni said: 
“I will accomplish your wish”. Speaking thus and put- 
ting his hands together so as to form a bowl-like ca- 
vity, he conveyed him to Lake Manasa, and the pi ince 
bathed according to rule. And there the Yaksha, Asi- 
yakkha who lived on Mount Veyaddha, considering him 
one who had approached there from viciousness ^), be- 
came angry, and a fight took place with him. lie tirst 
emitted a wind that was filled with a mighty torrent 
of pebbles and broke the biggest trees. Thereupon the 
heavens were darkened with a dense dust. Then he 
emitted PiQacas, who uttered loud laughter, had hair 
red as blazing fire •'*), and were terrible on account of 
whirling flames. As the prince was not afraid of them 
he bound him with fetters consisting of snakes which 
flashed flames and sparks from their eyes. Tlien the 
prince tore them like worn-out ropes. He made at him 
with mighty blows with his hands. Thereupon the prince 
beat him all to pieces with fisticuffs. And again the 
Rakshasa in a violent rage hit the prince on the chest 

1) Param jai, virtually = yadi parairi. Tho literal tnumlatioii would 
run as follows: "‘This heat of ixiiiic — it will be a fi;reat. thing if it 
leave me, etc.” 

2) Jacobi has nusunderstooil tliis plirasih 

3) It is a little strange that both saints and devilish o ^ iv.h in India 
have red hair. For also the risliis (and (,’iva, tln^ ideal holy man) glory 
in fiery tresses. Kuniamsambhava VJ, 48; Darpadalanu III, 114; 
Da{?s:vatarac. VII, 167; Mahavlraciirita 11, stanza 26 anti betwtum Htanziis 
32 and 23 (eel. T. K. Ratnam Ayar, S. Uahgachariar, and K. P. Piirab, 
Bombay 1892); KirUtniijun. Ill, 1; X, 12; XII, 14; XV, 47; (Jicupilliiv. 
I, 5; Vikramorvao. (ed. Sh. P. Pandit) V, stanza 19, etc, etc. I think 
the rishis resemble the Urpriester Agni, who naturally has rod hair. 

Skt. mathnant > mathunanta (epenthetic u) > rnahunenta (o-forruaiion) 
> mahuninta, if Jacobi's deinvation is correct. I think it is Cp. | 513- 
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with a hammer that was studded with thick iron. But 
the prince uprooted a big-trunked sandal-tree and struck 
him across ‘) the thighs, when he was above; like a 
trei', cut down he dropped on the ground. Then the 
Rakshasa Imrled a mighty mountain high up and let 
it fall on the [)rinco -). By that tlie limbs of the prince 
w'ere sorely hurt viud he became senseless. When he 
had rcigained consciousness he engaged in l»oxing with 
him. Hit by the prin(*.e with his hand, that was like 
a hammer, lie was turned, as it were, into a hundred 
shards. But as be was an immortal he did not die. 
Howling disagreeably , he vanished. The gods and fairies 
who had come to see the wonderful spectacle let fall 
a shower of flowers, crying: “Ah, the Yaksha has been 
vanquished by the prince!” 

“Thereupon, when my noble husband had vanqiiished 
the Yaksha, the sun having gonti to the western region, 
he departed from the most excellent lake and traveled 
a little distance. There', lu*. saw in the middle of the 
wood Nandaua the eight cha, ruling daughters of the 
Vidyadhara Bhaiuivega, as it were the eight youthful 

1) Acclunjia, by .lucolii us an (unendation lor atihodia, docs 

not lit into tln^ context, I propose to retain the reading ul* the text 
and to deriv(‘ from U + stliud, Sthjid, according to the lexicons, means 
“to cov(U‘”, The development of moaning therefore answers to English 
“to lay at, to lay on’, i,o. to striker; cp. “to lay about one’h Stlmd is « 
skliud (as stabh » skabh (d.c; 309), “to strike, to stroke” (if joined 

with a or pra). Bee UacavaikfllikasTItra IV, vm (/autschr. d, deutsch. 
morgenliimL UcsoUsch. Vol. 40, p. OiO), and cp, tliis passage with 
AyErmngasnttani JJ, 3, s, S 7. Klnx.hl we have in Uttarajjh. XXVI, 25, 
and 1 think it means’, “stroking, gentle heating (Ivlopfon)”. 1 also call 
attention to styai skyai. Skyai wc Inive in sainkhaya (sirs Gaudavaha 
and llavanavaha sub styai), 

2) Or, “lluiirished far aloft a mighty mountain and hurled it on 
the. prince". 
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goddesses of the points'). He was reganUMl by theni 
with tender looks. And he retlectcd; “But wlio are thes(‘ ? 
This I shall ask them after gently approaeliiug them’’. 
He went into their presence. He enquired in swc^et voice, 
addressing himself to one of tlie girls: “Who are you? 
For what reason do yon adorn tins desolate wildwood 
[by your lovely presence]?” They said: “Not far Irom 
here is our city, called Piyasaingamti. d’luireforo do you 
first take a rest there”. Having spoken thus tlu'y made 
my noble spouse proceed, the servants showing the way. 
And the sun set, and he came to the city o,nd i hey had 
him taken by the chamberlain to the king’s presence, 
and the king saw him and rose to greet him. 'I'he proper 
rites [of hospitality] were discharged. And lie was accosted 
by king Bhanuvega as follows: “Illustrious sir, mine are 
these eight girls, and you have Iteen pointt^d out l)efore 
this by the sage Accimali as their l)ridegroom in tluise 
w'prds: “He who will vanquish") the Yaksha Asiyakkha 
will be their husband”. Therefore marry them”. And 
my noble consort agreed, saying: “Yes”, and canied 
out everything. Thereupon the nuptials were celebrated, 
the marriage-string [around the wrist] was fastened, and 
he slept together with them on the couch in the chamber 
of love’s pleasure’). 

“Straightway at the end of Ids vsleep he saw himself 
[lying] on the ground, and he mused; “What is this?” 

1) Or, “of the regions of heaven”; the four cardinal points and the four 
intermediate points (‘SE., etc.) are meant. Those goddesses occur often in 
Jaina stories. 

2) Ji:?ai (and Pali jinati) do not come from ji, but from jyii, jinati “to over- 
power , etc. The similar meaning led to a confusion with jayati, jeti. 

3) Or according to the usual translation, “in tlie pleasure-house.” 
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And he saw tiu*. inarriiige string on his hand. Theveripon 
he set out to go on, not dejected in mind. And he saw 
in the middle of the wildwood, on the summit of a 
mighty mountain, a heavenly pah.iec resting on jewel 
pillars. H(! retlect(;d : “This too in all probability is ') 
full of juggling tri(‘.kery”. And having gone near it he 
hoard the sound ol a woman wee])ing in a pititul tone. 
And fearhiss he enter(sl the jralaee, a.nd on the seventh 
story he saw a lu;avt!nly damsel weeping in a pitiful 
tone end saying: “Sanainkumiira, moon oi' the sky ot 
tin.'; Knru race, mayest thou be my spouse at least in. 
another birt.h”. Speaking thus aga,in and again she fell 
to weeping. Tlien my noble consort, who had been given 
a seat and was amazed at [hearing] his own name, 
asked her: “What are you to this Sanainkumiira that 
you have gone to him for protection f She said: “He 
is my husband by virtue of my wishes only. That is 
the reason. For Suraba., the king of the (dty of SSketa, 
has formerly given mo in marriage to him by the pouring 
out of water, considering that 1 am the beloved daughter 
of his motlier Oandajasu, because I had become infatuated 
with the beauty of a picture of Sanainkumara, brought 
by a messenger. But the nuptials did not take place. 
And in the meantime 1 have been taken from the inlaid 
floor [on the roof of my palace] to this sjiot by a Vid- 
yadhara prince. And leaving me in this white palace, 
which he conjured forth by his magic, he has gone 
away somewhere or other. 

“Even while this maiden was speaking thus, that 


1) Exactly the (icrnian idiom, ‘‘J)as wird Gaukelei wtda,’' 
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vilest of Vidyadharas, Vajiavega, the son of Asa,niv('ga, 
arrived and flung my noble husband up iigainsfc the 
celestial sphere. Then she uttered cries ol' wail aud woo 
and dropped on the ground, overpowered by a swoon. 
And in the meanwhile my noble consort had killed this 
wicked Vidyadhara by a blow with his fist and came 
to her side with unscathed body. He brouglit Inn- back 
to life, told her his tale, and married her. And she will 
be his “Pearl of Women”, named Sunandtl. 

“After a short time there ca.m(!! Vajjavega’s sister, 
Samjhavali by name, and having seen lier brother slain 
she flew into a passion. But she remembered again tlu! 
words of an astrologer that she would Ikj the with of 
her brother’s slayer, and approached my noI)le spouse 
in order to marry him. And witli Sunandil’s consent 
he married her in like manner. 

“At this juncture two Vidyadharas came to my noble 
consort. After making a low obeisance tlu'.y said : “Your 
majesty, Asanivega, who has learnt the tidings of hi.s 
son’s death, comes marching upon you with an army 
of Vidyadharas. Hence Candavega and Bhanuvega have 
sent us, their own sons, Haricanda and CandaHena by 
name; and they have sent you a chariot^) and equip- 
ment for the fight. Our lathers too have come here in 
order to serve your feet”. And immediately after, Can- 


davega and Bhanuvega arrived for the aid of my noble 
spouse. Samjhavali gave him the magic science Pannattl. 
Thereupon my noble consort and Candavega tind Bha- 


1) Raho might also be = rahas, “Kecretly”. So the pkii mideratamlH 
It. For on page 526 of the Uttarajjh. (lawt line) we liuil rahaHi. Raho « 
i-ahasi occurs in Uttarajjh. XI, 8. 
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nnve^ni, ac,(?onipa,nied by their martial hosts ot Vidya- 
dharas, started to fight with Asanivega.’s army. Thereupon 
the two armies being dise.omtited, and a. great personal 
encounter of my nobhi husband with Asanivi^ga taking 
placci, Asauivega hurled the flroat Snake Missile; but 
this the prince. b(iat back l)y means of the Garuda 
Missile. And again he liurled on liim the Missile of 
Bhre; t.lr.it too the prince rtipulsed with the Missile of 
Varuna '). And aga.in In^ hurled the Missile of tlu; Wind; 
this too was driven hack by tlu'. Missile of the Moun- 
tain “). Thcriuipon he rushed forward, bow in hand and 
discharging arrows. Tin; princt' deprived bis bow of the 
string"). Again he advanced, drawing his scimitar ^ the 
prince cut off his hand. Then lu*. approached, desiring 
a pugilistic encounter. But the prince hy his disc de- 
prived his body of flu*, head. Thereupon, in that very 
moment, the Royal Fortune', of the Vidyadhara Asauivega, 
together with a.11 the Vidyiidharas, went over to Sunam- 
kumara. d'hennipon, having killed Asauivega and being 
extolled l)y Oaudavega, and the others, he descended ^ 


1} (ImMida, tin*. ju;iaut bird that hcwoh uh the vehicle of Vinlinu, is the 
iinjdn(‘,abl(‘. enemy of the Serpents, and Varuna is the gotl of tlie 
waters, or of the ocean. 

2) This Mountain Missile -- of course a magic weapon, as are also 
the nwt — employed to chock the Wind Missile, is pindectly natural, 
since^ the wind cannot prevail against a mountain. Tlie stmhint ol 
Imlian subjects maul hardly he remiudeil of the well-known story of 
the mousti that was turmal into a maithm and thmi could not find 
a husband luiglity (uiough, heeanse also the wind had to own Ins 
weakm^ss, till at last slie hecaim^ a mouse again and married a young 
gallant of Mnuselaml, The mountain’s calm repose in tlie midst of the 
storm is a favoritt^. idea of Himlu Hpruchpoesie. 

:i) ilva, givfUJ hy Skt. lexicographers, owes its origin to Prakrit, I 
think (jya > jiya > jlva). 
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from the air together with the Vidyiidharas into a mosi, 
magnificent palace’), and he was seen there l)y joyful 
Sunanda and Sainjhavall and addressed by them : “Koble 
consort, welcome!’’ Thereupon, Inwing gained tlie victory 
and gone to Mount Veyaddha, surroiifided by com|)anies 
of many Vidyadharas ”), and filling tlu; ends of t in* world 
with the sound of auspicious festive instruments, tlu'y 
entered their own dwellings. And Sanainkuninra, was 
enthroned as king of all the fairies. 'I’lum tliey lived 
in great joy^). 

“And one day Candavega humbly addressesl the \nu- 
versal sovereign as follows: “Your maji'sly, tiu' saint 
Accimali announced to me; “Your bun<lre,d girls hen‘ 
and the eight girls of llhanuvega tlu'. universal so venugn 
will marry, and he who is called Ha,nainkumani lias 
been pointed out by the Jinas as the fourth universal 
monarch, and he will go to Lake Mfinasa in only a 
month from now. When he steps out there from his 
bath the Yaksha named Asiyakkha, who is his enemy 
from a former birth, will see him, regarding him as 
come from viciousness. Why is he said to be his enemy 
from a former birth? ’). 


1) Lit., “a crest (a jewel) of a palace”. Or iierliaiw, ‘•|'alast|.nni<lirs”, 

since vadimsaga has also the meaning of “paradise" (e.g. at Uviisngudusii(I 
§ 89). Leumann in his Beziehungen dor Jainalitteratur <>lc. p. 495 
translates vadimsaga by “Palasthaiu”. 1 do not know if vadimsiiKa 
means “palace” (Jacobi). ‘ * 

2) Lit “surrounded by the company (or, companies) of many male and 
female fairies (Vidhyadhara)”, “or, by many companies of fairies”. 

continued joy (joy upon joy)”. Expressions modelled on 
this ^pe are very common in Prakrit and are also foimil in ITdi. 

4) Or, “why is he his enemy from a former birth? It is being said:” 
bo Jacobi, and probably this way of taking the words is to ho preferred. 
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“'^riiei’e a city, Kancaiiapuva by name. There lived 
a kinff of the name of Vikkamajasa; five liundred were 
the ladies of his harem. There dwelt a great merchant, 
Nagadatta by name. He had a wife, called VinhnsirT, 
who surpassed even the fair women of the gods in the 
excellent qualiti(!S of beauty, bloom of youth, grace, 
and charm. Bhe was seen by Vikkamajasa somewhere 
or other. Sick with love, he carried her oft' into his 
harem. Thereupon Nagadatta in his separation from her 
lamented thus; “Alas, my moon-faced love ! Where have 
you gone? Give me a view of you!” He became a 
madman, surrounded by children, and so spent his time. 
Thereupon that king Vikkamajasa, discarding the duties 
of kingship, not heeding the reproaches of the people, 
despising his seraglio of five hundred most beautiful 
young women, spent the time excessively addicted to 
the pleasures of love with this Yinhusirl. 

“Out! day these women of the harem, being treated 
with contempt by the king and overcome with jealousy, 
killed Yinhusirl by the power of witchcraft '). Thereupon 
the king, sick with excessive grief for her death, his 
eyes filled with tears, became mad just as Niigadatta 
[had done]. He did not allow the body of Yinhusirl to 
be burnt *). Then the ministers, taking counsel together, 
tricked the king and took the body to the forest and 
cast it away. The king, not seeing it anymore, remained 

1) KanuHnna «• Skt. kiinaana. PW^ quotcH only Riljatar. 7, 427 for 

thin word, but it occiirn also in BhJlminlvilaHa 11 (^Irii^garavilisa), 79 
((kL Shtsshadri Bombay); Ilmnacandra's Yoga^^mstra T, 5, and in 

many othm* .raiua Hanskrit passages. It looks like the Sanskritising of 
a Prakrit \vord» Up, kritya and Uerman “oincm (‘.twas anthnn.*' 

2) Op. the interesting Jataka N''. 207 and Goethe’s Wahlverwandt- 
BchaRen toward the end). 


three days without food or drink. The ministers thought.; 
“If he does not see it, he will die”, and led him into 
the forest. And the king saw the dead body, trickling 
with a m,a.ss of pus, swarming with hosts of wriggling, 
wiggling worms, its eyes torn out by the crows, liackc^d 
to pieces by the fierce beaks of the birds, emitting an 
ill-smelling odor. And seing this body the king at that 
very moment was overpowered by fear and lu^ began 
to blame himself: “How! in that l)ody for whoso sake, 
0 miserable soul, thou hast given up tamily, good cha- 
racter, noble birth, fame and shame, such a condition 
has set in!” Thereupon the king, entering tlie path of 
indifference to the world, gave up kingship, rea.lm, city, 
harem, and the company of his relatives, etc., like a 
straw and renounced the woidd in the presence of tlu^ 
teacher Suvvaya. Thereupon, having perfinited himsidf 
by various practices of austerity, such a,s fjisting tor one 
day and a half, for two days and a half, for thre<' dayvS 
and a half, and having mortified himself by starving to 
death he went to the Sananikumara heaven. When his 
life there had come to an end he was born in Rayana- 
pura as a merchant’s son, Jinadhamma by name. And 
perfecting his mind by the words of the Jinas, discharging 
the twelvefold duty of a lay disciple')) which has its 
root in true faith, and delighting in the worship of the 
Jinas, he passed the time. 

Now that Nagadatta who died distressed by the se- 
paration from his beloved, bereft of sense, with body 

1) As to the twelve vows of the lay devotee^ see UvusagiiclaHrio 
IS If.; Vol. II, Appendices pp.*34 ft; AnpapHtikasHtra § 57; Bharidarkar, 
Report p. 114; Lecture on Jainism by Lala Benarsi Dass, p, IJO. 
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wasted away by intense sorrowful reflection, wandered 
tlu'ongh many iuiiina.! birtlis and then was born in the 
town of Sihaura as a llrahman’s son, Aggisamma by 
nann' '). And in the coarse of time, taking the vow of 
a three-staved ascetic *), delighting in penances such as 
fasting for two months, etc., he came to Kayanapxira. 
'riiere reigned a king of the name of Harivahana, who 
was devoted to llrahmanic a,scetics. lie knew him when 
he arrived tlu're, knew ; “A great ascetic has come here”. 
On tliii day when he broke Ins fast lie was invited by 
the king and came to his dwelling. At this juncture 
the lay disciple -Tinadliamma came there by chance. 
When the saint saw liim he was filled with hatred 
engendered in another birth and said to the king, his 
eyes reddened with anger: “if you want me to eat, 
tlum let me eat hot rice boiled in milk from a dish 
placed on the gre^at merchant’s back”. The king said: 
“T sliall let you eat it on another man’s back”. There- 
upon, in pursuanc.e of tln^ hatred engendered in another 
birth, th(i saint said to the king: “1 slrall not eat in 
anoth(!r way”. Then the king agreed from affection for 
him. Hut the grinit merchant bore properly the burning 
of the dish put on his back, thinking: “The fruit of a 
wicked action [done in a former existence] has thus 


1) I Us tiijiny low hirtliH won* brought about by bis senseless love for 
his wib*, for su(*b a stnuig anection, aec.oi*<Ung t(j the Hindu view, 
Himjdy means an uiieoutroU(ul attaebmeut to the sensual world. Cp, 
fUtukas N’\ 34 and N". 147, 

lirabmauie. useeiJes carry tbret‘ stav(bs tied together. Tu Pali they 
are tluu*elbr«‘ r.alb’d tedaudika. Auguttani-Nikaya III, p. Jataka 
It, p, 3irj, Hiauj'di 23, wluu'e (be rmuimmtatorsays: kundikaiu t.bapanattbnya 
tidaudmu gabeivii eanuito. 



come”. Thereupon when the meal was finished, the dish 
was wrenched from his back together with blood, sinews, 
flesh, and fat’). Then he went home, honored the com- 
pany of his own people, asked their forgiveness, wor- 
shipped the shrines, took monk’s orders, left the city, 
and went to a mountain peak. Abstaining from food 
he remained there in the East for half a month in the. 
ksyotsarga posture and in the same way in the South, 
West etc. ®), always for half a month. Thereupon, his 
back being eaten away'*) by vultures, crows, and jackals, 
and other animals he bore the pain properly; d(Woted 
entirely to worship’), he died, went to the Soluimma 
heaven and became Indra^). But the Brahmanic, monk 
was born as his riding animal Era van a on account of 
that deed productive of servitude'’). Falling thence 


1 ) It would be bettei' to separate- vasa from patyilo, although Jacolii’s 
text is possible. The sense remains in both cases essentially the same, 

2) Lit. “remained there in the eastern direction and in the same 

way also in the other directions”. 

3) Lit; “im Riicken angefressen 'von, etc.” 

4) Or, “to the (fivefold) formula of worship”. 

5) Cp. the tale of Avantisukhumala in Parigishtaparvan Tl, 132-462. 

6 ) This is the meaning of abhiogakamnm, as clearly shown by 
Avapyaka-Erzahlungen, ed. Leumann ]>. 47 (11, 7S^) and Pari (.ash |apar van 
III, 123 — 139, where note especially 139: 

SoUako ’py arjayn;masa 
ciram vaheanaya tayii 
vada va j I va vi sh ay at j i 
karmoccair abhiyogikam. 

Cp. Ill, 126 and Da^javaikalikasIItra IX. 2, 5 (Zeitschrift cler deutsch, 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft Yol. 46, p. 035). It is but natural that^ 
such a sinner has to serve the being against which he sinned. 

^here is also a class of gods or genii called the abhiogiya. They 
are the servants and slaves of the other gods (abhiyogadeva hi deViinam 
ajhSkaidaah kimkarapraya dnsaprayag ca. Uttarajjh. p. 1103, IL 7, 8 ). 
Cp. Aupapatikasntra § 121 and Uttarajjh. XXXVI, 268: 
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and wandering through existences as man a,nd animal 
Eravana ’) was born as Asiyakkha the Yaksha. Indra 
too fell from his position and was born as the universal 
monarch Sanainkumara in Hatthinaura. And this is the 
cause of that enmity” ^). 


Miuitii jogam kainn bluilkamrnam ca jo paunjanti 
Hayarasaiddliiliemri abliiogani lihavaiiiam kiinai. 

“Those who practise sorcei*y by means of spell and wlio perform 
auspicious rites l‘or the sake of happiness, pleasure, and abundance 
engage in abhiogabhavana”. Manta jogain is = mantrena yogam, not 
mantrayogam, as explained by the dlpika, for that would be represented 
by mantuyogaiu. Manta is one of the instrumentals singuL of a- and 
jC- stems whicb end with’ a and are frecpiently found in Priikrit and 
Pali. Gp. the Veda. The commentator has also gone astray in bis taking 
• bhnti as meaning “ashes”; else his explanation is correct and seems to 
have Ixuui misunderstood by Jacobi. BliTlIkamma represents the Skt. 
bbntikarrnan. Possibly the varia lectio bhTIyakamma is not simply a 
mistake; for “necromancy, spirit-magic’’ would lit still better liere. But 
see Anpapatikasutra j:; P2'l. 

Most probably the notion that the acts specified in stanzas 267 If. 
(in Ja(*.obi’s translation 2(>2 It) bear their respective names because 
tlu^y are prodiuvtivci of rebirth among the Kandarpa, Alihiyogika, 
Kilvislia, Moha, and Asura gods is a secondary one. Kamlarpa, 
“wantoimess”, ahhiyoga, “service (servility)”, kilvisha, “wickedness”, 
moha, “folly”, and asiiratva, “devilisliness” are natural characteristics 
of c.ertaiu classics of me.n. And such men would, of course, rmnain true 
to their natures also in another life. Man is a little, flickering liglit 
in a dark room casting gigantic shadows into the far, dark beyond, 
and iliese shadows are his gods. 

Observe, too, that Asuratta in stanza 260 is in reality not asuratva 
(for that would become asuratta), but * aenraktya, and it is connected 
with asuratta « uy.urakta, “easily inflamed”, which occurs so often in 
UvagadaHiio and elsewhere. 

1) From Airstvana, not from Airavata. Op. § 246. 

2) Tali'.s of hatred and of love extending through many births, through 
ae|,m upon aeon, are cotninon, especially with the Jainas. Particularly 
interesting is th<^ story of Pa i\wa’s prior existence's. Uttarajjh. pp. 682 — 88. 
[C. fob 299b S(iq.| Oik Oswald und Klara of the great peasant poet 
Christian Wagner (Neiu' Dichtungen von ChristianWagner. Heilhronnl897). 

Here ends Urn muni’s tale, and now Candavega, who has ri'told it, 
goes on speaking of his own affairs. 
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“Now when this had been announcc'd by the sage I des- 
patched Bhanuvega for the purpose of affording you slielttw 
over night on your way, and after entering the city of Piy a,- 
saingama you were induced to marry the eight daughters 
of Bhanuvega and abandoned for some reason in tlie very 
same place, for we thought, “Upon the ac-complishment. 
of your business we will render you our service”. B’orgive 
the offence that you have been abandoned in tlu‘ wood. 
Therefore I request you: “Agree to marry my liundred 
daughters. May also these eight young wives of yours 
see the lotus face of their lord”. When he had agreed 
with the words : “So be it”, these maidens approached. 
With great pomp ') our noble consort married the hundred 
girls. Attended by his hundred and ten queens he 
enjoyed the objects of pleasure. Thus the time went by. 
But today our noble spouse commanded as follows: 
“Today we must go to that lake where I fought with 
the Yaksha”. Thereupon, having come here we*) happened 

1) Separate mabaya vibhuie, as also in line 39 mahayli vadayarena^ 
and so wherever this mahaya occurs. It is *= Skt. mahata (the instrum. 
sg.). This form being very frequent and its original sense not being 
felt very keenly anymore it was also used with the feminine* An 
interesting instance is Uttarajjli. XVIII, 2; 

Hayanie, gaynnTe, 
rahanle talmva ya 
payuttante mahaya 
savvao parivaide. 

“Surrounded on all sides by a great troop of liorses and elejdiants 
and chariots and foot soldiers”. Hayanl is = Skt, * hayani, “a collection 
of horses” (the other words are to bo explained accordingly). The 
commentaiy’s hayanika is impossible. This mahayli seems to liave tjecome 
also an adverb. In Uttarajjh. XVIII, IH we read: mahaya samveganiv- 
veyam samavanno. I think, mahayii here means ‘‘very much, exceedingly*', 

2) According to Pischel majjha » arnharn or amhunarn has not been 
found in the literature. We have it here. 
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to see you on the occasion of the dramatic represen- 
tation”. 

At this point Saiiaihkumara, who had slept well, 
advanced from the chamber of love’s pleasures. And 
they went in a great throng ') to Mount Veyaddha. And 
when Mahindasiha had got an opportunity, he requested 
liim as follows; “Your mother and father pass their 
days in sorrow. Therefore do you to people like me a 
favor by seeing them”. Immediately upon this I'equest 
they went to Hattliintiura in a great thronging crowd 
consisting of the companies of the Vidyadharas, who 
rode on elephants who had mounted various flying 
palace chariots, horses, elephants, and other means of 
conveyance, who wore brilliant costumes’), and who 
wore adorned with ornaments. He gladdened his mother 
and father and the townspeople. Thereupon king Asasena, 
togidher with all his counselors and subjects, installed 
Sanaiiikumara with great splendor in royal authority, 
appointed Mahindasllia commander of the army, and 
then performed his duty by embracing religious men- 


1) Por]ui|)H vyiitikani (a niixfciu’e, blended nuxturc, hlernbnl mass, liust^ 
from ki1) > vadiyara > vadayara (assimilation of vowels, helped along 
l)y th(% striving for distinguishing this word from vyatikara!> vaiyara (from 
kri). I Bhad a vadayara C. foL 259 b; 272 fi, written cadayara both times], 

2) Ho if we follow Jacobi’s text and glossary. It would be strange, 
howev(‘.r, if we i*{»ally had tlui elephants twice. I would ratluu’ take the 
compound to he «■ gatauish^hita, “skilled in travtding”. This adjective 
might ho understood to (pialify the fairies or, ptuJiaps bettor, their 
vehicles. If we accept the reading of MS A the difliculty is done away 
with, (layanattliiya gaganasthita, “moving (lit., standing, being) in 
the air” (pialifies tlu^ vimanas and probably also the. Imrsiis, elephants 
etc, - - lltiarajjli. p. 429, p, 429, I. 4 from bottom says: gamanasthita- 
vidyadiiaravimana |(J also reads gayanattbiyaj. 

B) Or, “various costunu^.s”. Maylx'. Uie trauslation: “who were adorned 
with brilliant costumes and ornaimmtH” would he. better. 
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dicancy in the church of the founders of the t rue church '), 
at the feet of elders of the same faith*). 

As for Sanaiukumara, he adiuiuistt'red tlie government 
of the realm full of courage, ineniasing in honoi-, trea- 
sure, military forces, and riches. And tlu're appt'ared 
the fourteen “Jewels”-’) beginning with the disc, and 
the nine “Treasures”, and he worshipped tluun. Imme- 
diately after this, the wa,y lading shown to him by the 
Jewel of the Disc, he conquered Bhiiruha in this order: 
Magaha, Varadama, Pabhilsa, Sivulhu, Khandappavnya ’) 
etc., and after a thousand years came to t Jayapura. 

Sakka s-aw by means of the supeu-human knowloilge 
Ohi:=) “Formerly he was a lord of Hohamma like me". 
In his love for his brother-Sakka®) he commanded Ve- 


■1) Or, “the Church of Piety”. IViiimrily, illiammulittiui lueiiiiH “tlx* 
ford (across the saiiisara) which is the true ridigioii" (or whichever 
■way we prefer to translate dhamtna). 

2) I do not see how tahiiviha can mean “ipiidam" (.lacehi), At any 
rate, the usual signilieation of the won! (Its very well huth here anil 
on p. 1, 1. 21. 

3) Of the universal monai’ch. The fourteen jt^wels of the Jaina cakravartin 
are: 1) senapati, 2) grihapati, 3) puroliita, 4)gaja,.1) haya.O) sHtradhara, 
7) stri, 8) oakra, 9) chattra, 10) carma. 11) tuani, 12) kukinl 13} khadga, 
14) danda. As to the, “appearing of the jewels", cp. Miliuilapaiilie p. *213. 

4) Ihese are the lir.st live khandas (parts) of lihfiralia <ir Ilhilrataland 
(roughly speaking, = India). The sixUi is Tiinisagnha. Uyavia (t.r, 
oyavia as corrected by Leumann in Wiener Zeitsehrift fitr d, Kunde 
des Morgenl. VI, p. 44 note) dourly has the meaning “t<i reduce to 
subj^ection”. The most common word in such a connection is siidlmyati 
(Piakiit saliei). Ihe dIpika has sadhitavan also here. The only ilerivalion 
ot the word that I can think of is: * avajayiya (present Htoin avajayuti 
with ya suffix and epenthetic i) > oyaviya with the not unusual change 
of y to V, which here would be very welcome as a means of dissimi- 
lating at least one of the three y’s. But I may l»e wrong. Cp. Katliakoca 

pp. 192, 241. 1 V 

5) See Hoeunle’s Uvasagadasao, Vol, II, p, 48 note 132, and p. 44 of 
the Appendir.es. 

6) Lit., “for his relative”. 
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samaua; ') Do you perform the installatiou in regal 
power of Sanamkimiara and bring him the pearl necklace, 
the garland of wood- flowers, the parasol, the crown, 
the pair of chowries**), the pair of ear-rings, the pair 
of garments, the throne, the pair of slippers, and the 
footstool here as a present and speak to him as follows : 
“Great king, Indra asks you how you do”. And Vesa- 
mana said; “So he it”, took the present, and went to 
Gayapura. Also Rambha and Tilottama •') were sent by 

'!) havoc ,1ainas have niadc of Indian mythology and 

Icgotnhu'y loi'c. Yai(;ravana, ^od of ric.hcs, witii thorn lias hocornc 
a H('rvan(i of Indra a,nd an ideal of Ixiauty (llttarajjh. XXIi, 41). And 
h(^ has lai’cd Ixttter (luui nuiny other vvortliies of the land of Hindu fancy. 

2) 'flu* yak tail fan, the sign o(* royalty so often mentioned. It wa,s 
use<l also to adorn th(i lunids of hors<^s (^/aknntala 1, 8; Uajcnidra Jaila 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans 1, |). 887; ^h(,‘U|)‘alavadlia XVIl, 80; etc.); ofelepliants 
((.'icupalav. XVI 1 1, 84 | red chowries|; X VIIl, 78 ( white |; Oandavaha 
207); to <lee.k the warrior’s chariot (llavanavaha XV, 41)). Shields, too, 
soineiim(‘s were, tlms uiad(‘. ratluu' gorgeous. See the jiictnre of one, in 
Indo-Aryans I, p. 828). No wonder that the yak took such good care 
of its tail (cp. my Kslumumdra’s Sarnayamatrika, p. LI, note). According 
to a, far-s[)r<‘ad Ixdii'f it also is ah)(‘. to kill its eiuuny liy merely 
licking him with its tongue. 'this p(u-uliarity it shares with th<‘. rhinoceros. 
Yule’s Marco inilo^* Vol. I, p. 277; 11, p. 285, 290. Query, Do we have 
an allusion to this superstition in tlu^ iliflicult stanza 082 of the 
Kuttanhnatani and ('.an prana, hata there he intended for klmdga 
(rhinoe<u*os, hut also sword, “kilim*” ({iranalmta «s Imtaprana, cp. 
Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar 1; 1814; or read prauahara?])? Or is 
pranahata some word for yak? 

8) Two famous Apsarases or heavcmly bayaderes. Harnbha according 
to Hrahmanic mythology, is the wih^ of NalakTIhara, the son of Kubera 
or Vaicravana and a type of grace or iieraonul charm (lalita) with the 
Jaiuas (littarajjh. XXII, 41). Ramhha was carried olf by the demon 
king Ravana, who was trans|)orted by her beauty. But this lawlessness 
of liis brought a, ratlnu" inconvenient enrse upon his head, that is, 
inconveniemt for Havana. So we are tidd in tiie Ramayana. 

Indra got a thousand (‘ycis when he looked on the loveliness of 
Tilottama for tlu*. (irst and two eyu^s certainly won', not enough 

to drink in such a sea of beauty. But the Hindu explanation of this 
rcmarkablci occurrencti is not the Darwinian one. See Kathasaritsagai*a, 
TaraAga XVII, 137 If; and Lanraan’s note in his Sanskrit Reader p. 886. 
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Sakka, who entrusted to them ') a pres(>iif. destined (or 
the celebration of the great festival of coronation. And 
the univereal sovereign was requeste.d l)y Vesaiuana: 
“We have been sent by Sakka for your coronation. 
Therefore agree to this”. When the universal sovereign 
had consented, saying: “Yes”, he ('.onjured iorth a door*) 
consisting of jeweks and extending for a yojana, on this 
the coronation tent made of Jewels, in tlu^ middle of 
that a base and on this the throne, 'riiere the. gods 
seated Sanainkumara and amid the sounds of singing 
blended with the shouts of “Victory, Victory!” they 
sprinkled him witli water drom the Ocean of Milk poured 
from pitchers made of jewels and gold, and Kamhha 
and Tilottainii were made to dance. Having decked him 
with all ornaments and introduced him with great pro- 
fuseness of splendor®) into Gayapura, the company o( 
the gods: Dhanaya and the rest went to the world of 
the gods. As for the universal sovereign, he spent the 
time enjoying the objects of pleasure. 


1) Read samappiya (gerund) witli the. MBS. 

2) Lit., ‘-basis”. 

3) Vicchadda = viccluirda, “scuttoriiig, luiiission, Hood, muss, 
splendor” is very common in Prakrit. IHiiyaJiirrbf <>2 produwH m 
synonyms: samiddbl, -riddhr, viliava, sir?, sampati?. Tim HcholiaHts and 
commentators usually translate it by samTIlia. I sei^ uo r(*uKon wliy 
it should not be connected with the Skt. root chrid (to tlirow, and 
from that the different meaning.s). Gohlschmidt in his note to Havana- 
vaha X, 49 (translation) declares: “Dush diose jjwei Prakrit wdrtor 
zusammengehSren, ist ganz unwahi\sch(dnlich”. The ^lasHago that gave 
rise to his note he misunderstood. Viciduvddia there moans” ausgestreut” 
The moonlight scatters like powder over tlie lamps so that tliey may 
be extinguished and that the women, abandoning shame, may yield to 
the dalliance of love; but, of course, the obliging friend cannot accom- 
pMsh her design. Cp. Meghadtlta 67. With vicchaejda cp, sarga, dischar- 
ging, emission, gush, stream, troop”. 




And one day the Indra of Sohamma, seated on his 
throne in the assembly hall of Sohamma, was seeing 
the play Soyaminl. At this juncture a god from the 
Isaua heaven, whose name was Santgama, came to the 
Indra of Sohamma. And by the brightness of his body 
the splendor of all the gods present in the assembly 
hall vanished; as the stars at the rising of the sun, 
so the immortals became lustreless. When he had gone 
the astonished immortals questioned the Indra of So- 
hauima as follows; “ Why, 0 lord, has this god Sanigaraa 
a splendor surpassing tliat of twelve sunrises'?” Indra 
said ; “In a former life he performed the penancti called 
ayambilabaddhamiinu,” '). Then the gods again questioned 


1) 'rii(^ (^omiiKMitaiors inuiscrilu^ this word by ayaniiuulavardhanianaka. 
Th(‘ s<*r,ond part of tlu‘ word siuaus tolc.rably (dear. Vardhainanaka 
in<‘atis “growing;, iarnniHinji;, sonad-liiiig that {i;ocs on iiir.roasiaf.^”. Jacobi’s 
*‘I{.eihenrol^(‘,” aiiswia’s the piu‘poS(‘. (juite wcdl. Tlu^ Jirst part has caused 
luiudi dubious thou^’lit. 1 do not know if a.nybody has yi'.t oHe.red a 
tenable (‘xplauatiou. d’her<‘, is aiud.IuM* word dcTived Iroin ayaiubila, viz. 
ayamliiiiya. Tlie e.om men tutors remhu* it by acanila. 1’his tenun means 
tlie (uitin^ of dry food moistenidl or boihal in water, as IIo(u*nl(‘. iiifurms 
us. II(» is er.rtainly entitled hi tin*, higlu'st r(‘spect. Hut f. do not 
undertake to say that be is rip;lit. Jaiaa r.innnnmtators detdiin*,: Ib'akrit 
iiyama « acsunla. For instanet', i/akslnnlvallaldia at Uttarajjh. p. 1097, 
L 8; 1008 II. 2 lb Now ayuina evidently is ilc^iCina, and that dtniotfis 
“tin* wah*r in whieh rie(^ has heum hoihur’. I think, the first ])art of 
the (*.orupound is reri.ainly ili’dlnm. The second may represent two 
words. 1) 'riuM’e is a Ouli wm’d liilaiu (wliiidi I derive from the root 
hi I « hind, in iny (tpinion, also the root of bila, ‘dmle, (uivfd’). It 
nu'ans ‘^part, bit, pi(*ce (fm* instance, phum of mmt), lump” etc. 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 58; II, 178; Jaiaka Vol. VI, p. ill, stanza 467; cp. 
|), 153, Ht. 718, 717. Anp;utt.-.Nikuya III, p. 384; Vitiaya Vol. I, p. 344 
So w<^ ini|i:ht assume: acainabila > FCciTinbila > ilyambila (see §148). 
Ayambila would thus signify “Heiswasscu* mit Brocken”. Of (*,ours(^, only 
a fum ItunpH or bits of rice would be found in such ascctiifs Ibod. For 
this view of the compound I can (|uut(’. a very good authority, viz. 
AupapHtikaslItra § 30, IV. There wo liavo ion synonyms all expressive 
of poifr food. No. 3 Hyam bilie is followed liy tlynmasi Ithalihol. This 


Itidra as follows : “Is there also another who is endowed 
with such splendor and beauty'?” Indra said: “In IJat- 
thiuaura, in the Kuru race, there is a universal sovereign, 
Sanamkuinara by name, whose splendor and beauty 
surpasses even that of the gods”. Thereupon the gods 
Vijaya and Vejayanta, not believing this, went in tiie 
form of Brahmans ')• Thereupon, admitted by the door- 

collocation favors my identilication of tln^ (irst part of lh('. ronujound 
with acama. Ayamasittliabhol means ‘‘one who (nits lamps of ritn* with 
the water in which rice has Imen hoiled” and cannot jn<‘an anytldng 
essentially different from its synonym ayamhiliin 2) A(‘.atnani la > uyanthila 
(one of the two syllables n:m imni(Mliat(dy following (*ach other dropping 
out [a tiling not rare in the Prakrits | and amla r<‘gulariy ('hanging 
to ambila as in Pali). The tm'in would tlius imniu “\vat(‘r in whi(di riet* 
has been boiled mixed with sour gruel (or, sour lumps of ric(*)’\ 
Kulmffsha, “sour gruel” commonly c.onsisls of tlu^ fin'numttul juic(‘ (d* 
boiled rice. So the differ<*.nce is not gnnit, wh(*tht*r W(* a(‘C(‘p( th(‘ first 
or the second derivation. According to tlu‘ (‘.omnumtary (pudinl by 
Leumann (Aupapiltikas. sub rfyambiliya) mnlrnla is “sour ric(^ gnud, 
etc.” (odanakulniltshiTdi). If ilcffmamla is the real prol.otyp(‘, tluMlynnulmla 
of the commentators is almost entirely correc,t; and also their flcilmla 
ceases to be a word invented ad hoc; for it would be tlu^ short(umd form 
of itc?im?imla. 

1) Similar stories we fmd also elsewhere. Esp(‘eiaIIy iuPu-esting is 
Ava^ya-Erzahlungen p. 34— p. 36. Vinhu (Kanluu VrCsudeva, K<‘.Hava, 
i.e. Krishna, of wliom the Jainas have a number of tales; st‘(^ al)ov(‘ all 
Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgcul. (Icsellsclu 42 pp. 402 fl’) is ijxtolhul 
by Indra in tlie assembly of the gods as a man who only s(‘eH the good 
side in men and things. But: 

Samagunadosri, dosokkadamsino santi, dosagunavUmH, 
Gunadosaveino ; natthi jc u genlianti gunamettmn. 

“There are those who are indifferent both to virtues and fan Us; 
such who hate both virtues and faults; and those who distinguish 
between virtues and faults. But men who pick out only the virtues 
(good qualities) do not exist”. 

Gaiujavalio 904* 

So one of the gods, hearing Indies words and considering tins an 
impossible thing, transforms himself into the carcass of a dog with 
most beautiful teeth lying on the roadside in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction. V^sudeva with his retinue passes by. They all hold their 
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keeper'), they entered into the presence of the king. 
And they snw tlie king engaged in the occupation of 
anointing liimself with perfume and oil. They were 
astoni.shed to sec a perfection of beauty and other ex- 
el Unices even greater than the splendor of beauty des- 
cribed by Indra. And they were asked by the king: 
“Wliy have you come here?” They said: “Your beauty 
is being praised in the three worlds; from curiosity to 
.see it [we hav(i come]”. And again tlie king proud of his 
extnune beauty, addressed tlunn : “Hea,r, hear, 0 Brah- 
mans! how could you have, seen my beauty! Wait a 
littUi while, till I enter tlie hall of audience”. “Yes”, 
said the Brahmans and went out. But the universal 
sovereign quickly bathed, and, having put on ornaments, 
finery, and an elegant dress he sat down on the throne. 
The Brahmans were called. When thej'^ saw his body 
they were satl. And limy said; “Alas, that the beauty, 
grace, and youthful bloom of men should be seen one 
moment and then vanish!” Hearing this the universal 
monarch said : “Hear ! why do you, utterly plunged in 


atiil tlMHi* way to oKca|M^ from tho stiniclu VflKiulevu. 

(fuiotly gaw'M on iho dog and roniarkK: “How briUiantly wliito his 
Hhin(‘!" 

11ds tal(^ as told of J(*smk and his apostlns has bocorao well known 
thronglt (hadluds notos to his Wf^stostlicher Divan. There ho gives 
Uio story as found in Nisnini (Noten und Abhandlungmi. AUgemeines. 
Biinrtlioho VVeiiu^ nut Kinleitungen von K, (Jo(uIocko, Stuttgart 1881, 

od. II, p. :m). 

One is alsti iHuninded of tho book of Job by such talos (conversation 
in lioavon ditisladiof ■ trial of tln^ good). Anent this matter cp, 
Indischo Sincli(‘n XV, 410 417, Out I do not believe that the Hebrew 
story and the IHruhi legends are connected by any nexus causalis. The 
idea is natural enougli, so tlnit it can have sprung up independently 
in dilTerent lands and times. 

1) Lit., ^‘liaving doors opened by tlic door-keeper”. 
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sorrow, find fault with my body'?” They said: “Gnnit 
king, the beauty, youthful bloom, and splendor oi tlie 
gods remain from the first moment till only six months 
of their life are left; then they diminish, d'hostj of men, 
on the other hand, increase till the middle of life has 
come; thereupon they wane. But a mitiicle is seen in 
regard to the brilliancy of your beauty ami youthful 
bloom, for even now it lias vanished in a moment liki^ 
the friendship of a villain”. 'Phe king said: “How do 
you know?” They told him the ma,tter, beginning with 
the praises of Indra. And astonished he. looked at hi.s 
two arms, bedecked with armlets, and saw that they 
were dim, and he noticed that his breast also, adorned 
with the pearl necklace, was wan. And seiung this he 
reflected: “Alas for the instability of the sanisara ! Alas 
for the vanity of the body! Even in such a short time 
beauty, youthful bloom, and splendor have disappeared. 
Therefore attachment to existence is not meet. Ignorance 
is the infatuation with the body, foolishness the pride 
of beauty and youth, madness the enjoyment of the 
objects of pleasure, a disease brought about by magical 
influence the possession of anything [whatsoeverj '). 
Therefore I shall leave these behind and work my wel- 
fare in the other world. Having thus reflected, he installed 
his son in the government of the realm. 

“You, prudent man, have imitated the conduct 
of your own ancestor, the great king Bharaha, 
whose fame is prodaimed in the three worlds”. 

!) According to Jacobi gabo ceva pariggabo would mean: ‘‘Property 
is theft”. But we have here no anticipation of Proudhon^B celebratod 
dictum. See Monier-Williams sub graba. The things men possess in 
reality possess their so-called owners like demons. - 
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Having extolled liiin in lliis and otliei’ ways the gods 
departed. 

liut the iinivcrsa,! sovereign, leaving all he possessed 
like a, straw clinging to liini '), renounced the world at 
the feet of tlu'. teaicher lliiya. All his “Jewels”, begin- 
ning with tli<^ “Jew(d of a, Woman”, his other beautiful 
wiv(w, the gods Hiat served him, tln^ great kings, the 
“'rreasurt's” all ol‘ tlumv; in short, all the people inha- 
biting his wliole royal c.a.pital followed him on his way 
for six months, but tlu'y are, said not to have been 
looked a.t by liim even with a lion’s glance. Thereupon, 
having fasted for Iwo days and a half, he entered his 
begging tlistriet aird at oneis was given millet porridge 
with goat’s buttermilk*). Having eaten this, he again 
fasle<l for two days and a half. From this time on he 
had, in c.onsequenee of the dcdrimeutal effects of this 
[manner of lifej, scab, fever, cough, asthma, bulimy’), 
pain in the eyes, belly aclug these seven dreadful diseases 
he bore fitly for seven himdri'd yea,rs. 'Tlum performing 
frightful |)enances, painful pemmees, gruesome penances, 
he acepured all tlu^ ptirff'.ctions: the ability to cure by 
simple touch, to e.ure with his spittle, to cure with the 
drops spirting from his mouth while speaking, to cure 

1) JiK'iilii iittrUiulfs (lit' iiii'iuuufj; “sic.k, weak, frail, jmrisliablo” to 
Siudi a hhh of tiu* ward is unknown to nin. In our taloB, 1 
tlunk, it dtH*K not tjcetir, 8till Jacobi may lai right after all. 

Kfira w«Mn*ding to c.omtmmtaiors in « odana, porridge (see c.g, 
li vUsagadiiMlo }| aiul euriiuu). 'rim tlTpiklt (Uttarajjli. p. 531, last line) 
Hays; (locarapravishtaHya prathamam eva ajjstakfaiu tasya griliastliena 
datiun). I’baiiyil thendore is cliagalikn: > chayaliyrt > cImliyC Sc« 1 149. 
Saccavai ^to Mtad’ 1 take ’«* satyltpayuti. Knglish Cp. “to realise”. 

«l) i now that my eonjtaiture that hliattaechanda naeans too 
iritcniie a craving for food, morbitl appetite has Jjeunianrfs authority 
to support it. See KathUkuya p, 237. 



with Ms filth, to cure with everytliing, etc. Ihii. even 
then he did not apply any r(;inedy to his body. Again 
he was praised by Indra. “Ah, the firmness of the saint 
Sanamkumara! Although hariissed with diseases he ap- 
plies no remedy against them". Not Itelieving this, tins 
same gods approached him in the guise oi ^Jabara phy- 
sicians. And they said. “Reverend sir, we’ll remove your 
diseases". The holy man remained silent. Wlnm th(^y 
said it again and again the saint answered: “Uo you 
put an end') to the disease of the body, or t(> tln^ 
disease of karma?” They said: “To the di.seiise of the 
body". Then the reverend man rubl)ed his ling(‘r with 
his spittle^), made it bright as gold, a.n<l show(,‘d it to 
them, and he said: “1 myself do away with other 

1) The roots spliit anti s[)hut. go iogt'thor uiitl art* tally dinortait 
forms of ‘‘split”. The p.p.p. phitjia tmeurs very ofitMi <*Hprrially in tin* 
Setuhandha (meaning “cseapetl, run awtiy” t*ir.). Pjliyalar.rhi 191 tdlrrH 
as synonyms: bhat^ha, cukka, iniribhnya^ ahilia, )>amhnya. (’|». Hslla; 
Uttarajjh. XX, 30. In phetjei vlthiiu we have tin* tungimU nuuiuing 
still quite palpably presei'vcd (cp. our “tti break up” in a siuitilar uwO* 
In Weber’s Indischc Studien XV, p. 385 we rejitl : 

Jo na vi dukkharn patto, jo na vi thikkhaHHa plitulanusanuil tlio, 

Jo na vi dukkhiye dukkhio, kaha tassa kuhijjai dukkhaiu ? 

“How could one’s sorrow be told it) him who neither himstdf Iuih 
ever sufTered sorrow, ntir is capable of asstiaging Horniw, mu* HorritWH 
with the sorrowing? 

Parallel is Skt, sphotayati vetlunilm, sphol^ayati vivhdaru, “to apptniHt* 
(do away with) pain, — a quarrel”. Voinlapafujavinii'. eth Phlr p, 35, 
1. 36*, p. 38, 1. 39; p. 54, 1, 25. Cp. also samplieta and Hampho|,a, “fmttle”. 

2) Nitthuhana is « nishtubhana. See § 12C). And not only siuldn I 
think, but also stu means first “ausstOHscii”. That original meaning in 
preserved in stoma, “mass, heap, multitude” — the Barne devehipmimt 
that we have in vicchadda » samUha and in sarga. Cp. sku, “atoHBen, 
to poke, stir” and Pali otthubhati (Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 127). Amdher cime 
of collateral roots, the one beginning with ksb, the other with u% ik 
to be seen in Pali cheva « thova (root kship »« stip), Cheva occiirB, 
for instance, in Jstaka, Yol. V, p. 137, I 16. 
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diseases; if you are able to do away with the samsara, 
then do away with it”. The two gods were astonished 
in their minds; praised him with these words: “You 
are the supreme physician to do away with the disease 
of the saiusara”; announced to him what had passed 
in the piassence of Indra; made a low obeisance to him 
in their own diviire forms, and went to their own abode. 

And tlie holy man went to the peak of Mount Sumeya 
after he had oc'.cupied the station of a prince and of a 
ruler of the distrieh for tifty thousand years in each 
instance and that of a universal sovereign for a lakh 
of years anil after lus had observed (jramanaship for a 
lakh of years. There on a rock he died after confessing 
himself and tasting for a month. He was born again 
in the vSanaiidtumarakappa. Palling from there, he will 
attain final emancipation in the land of Mahavideha. 



UDAYANA. 


X] D A Y A N A '). 


In iliai period, at that tinu;, there was in a city in 
th(' countries of Sindhn iuid Sovira, ('.ailed Viyaldiaya, 
a kinp:, Udayana hy na,m((, -and a (juee.u Pabhaval. Her 
(ddest son, Abhii hy name, was crown princ(i a.nd vice- 
r(‘p;(nit. Tiie kin^’’s own sister’s son was ('.ailed Kesi. 
This king Udayana lived ((X(!reising the sovereignty over 
sixteen ('.ountries, beginning with vSindhu-HovTra, three 
hundred and sixty-three*) cities, beginning with Vlya- 
bhaya, ten kings who were crowned and on whom had 
lieen bestowed white chovvries and Fans, Mahasena being 
the lirst oF thorn, and ov(n’ other princes and chiefs. 
And thus it was so Far. 

Now in that ix'riod, at lhat time, tln'in' dwell, in i.he 
city oF Oanipa a goldsmith, Kiinniranandi by nann*, who 
was coniimmlly lusting aFti'r women. Where(>ver he saw 
a beautiful girl or heard of one, then and there he gave 
Hve hundred gold pieces For her and married her. And 
in this way he brought together'') five hundred. Then, 
being of a jealous disposition, he built a palace resting 

t) A SauMki’ii vtnbsiim cif thm tala, wliidi \h partly winttori in tho 
Ardhnmilgiuihl iliniuct h found in Uu* Uttamjjhnyana, pp, 553 ff. Cp. 
iU«o iihutMiarkm’'H Koport p, i4"i. 

ConeonuiiK liutth'd non ^ 517. 

SiHt FistubtdV (Immnmr p. cormxtitm to § 4-47. The tikit. muls: 
tpii^atiitriHhii}4h|,iiuigantni1ui. Uttiinijjlu p. 553^ L 5 from bottom. 

3) ^dumpotl, hintped togotlmi*”. 
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on one pillar') and dallied with these wives. And his 
friend, Naila by name, was a Jaina lay discdple. 

And one day the Vanamantara goddesses resident in 
the island of Pancasela at the command of the lord 
of the gods set out on a pilgrimage to the excelhmt 
island of Nandi'sara. And their husband had been the 
ruler of Pancasela, Vijjumali by name; lie had now 
fallen [from his position]"). They reflected: “Whom 
shall we entice ■'’) to be our husband?" Presently ’), while 
going on, they saw Kumaranandi in Campil dallying in 
the company of five hundred women. I'he.y thought : 
“He is eager for women; him let us seduce". Then he 
said: “Who are you?” They said: “We are goddesses, 
named Hasa and Pahasa”. Infatuated 1 k‘ looked upon 
them. They said; “If you care tor us, then go to the 
island of Pancaselaga". Having said this they flew up 
and departed. Infatuated with them, he paid gold in 
the king’s court and had the drum brought out [i. e. 
had a drum beaten to attract attention and then pu- 
blicly announced:] “He who takes Kumaranandi to 
Pancaselaga, to him he gives a crore of money". The 
drum was stopped by an old man. A ship was pro'-pared 
and loaded with provisions for the voyage. The old man 
gave that money to his sons and put to sea on board 
\ ‘ vessel together with Kumaranandi. When they had 

t Such palaces we fmd also in the Jrctaka book; e.g., in vol IV, 

. pp. 79, 153. 

If ' 2) That is, the store of his ‘‘merit” being exhausted his life as lord 

I; - * VJlnamantara gods on the Island of Panyasela came to an end 

, and he entered some lower form of existence. 

' Vuggahei, lit. ‘‘to take out of the way, verfiUiren”. 

/ 4) See § 184. 
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sailed a great distance on the ocean, the old man said 
“Do you see anything 'r’ He answered; “I see something 
black”*). The old man said: “That is a fig-tree growing 
on the coast of the sea at the foot of a mountain. 
Below tliat the ship will sail along; then do you he 
on tlie alert and cling to the lig-tree*). Then the Bhii- 
ruiula birds from I’ancasela will come. A pair of them 
has three legs. Thereupon, when they have fallen asleep, 
do you cling to the leg in the middhg yourself being 
bound to it by your garment. Then they will take you 
to Pancasela. But if you do not cling to the fig-tree 
the ship will enter the submaidne ; so you will 
perish there” ^). Thus he clung [to the tree] and was 
taken [to Pancasela] by the bird.s. Then he was seen 
by these Vanamantara goddesses. And he was shown 
their splendor. They seized him, took him along, and 
said, “With this body [of yours] you cannot enjoy us 
at all. Enter the fire and do the other things that are 
necessary, so that you may become the ruler of Pan- 

1) Lit., “Bd you behold (observe) anything?” Ho nuid : ^'Homething 
black is seen (appears).” 

2) In regard to the optative see Pischel § 459. He is undoubtedly on 
the right track in taking this formation to be a yfl-aptative, and if wo 
had only Prakrit to account for, no objection could be raised. But the 
Pali endings are cyyitini, nyyitsi, eyyrtti, eyyITma, eyyrrtha, eyyum. The 
n: clearly sliows that also here the specific optative element yH", is used. 
But Pnli does not change i to o heforo yy. So 1 think, we lind here 
another of the doiililo formations so numerous in the Prakrits, i.o., the 
e-optatlve and the yft-optative combined. VattejjrTsi therefore would 
answfu* to * varteyUsi (> vatteyyitsi, Pali), 

5) Fabulous gigantic birds — emblems of heedfulness (appamUda) 
with the Jsiinas. KalpasHtra I, i18 (p. (>2, 3a line from h(>ttoTu); Uttanv^^^^ 
III, 0. 

4) Pavisihitti (i. e. pavisihl tti) of the MSS is all right. Id is inserted 
before the end of the quotation quite frequently in our tales. 


HR) 

casela” ')■ How tlion shall 1 go?" 'I’lioy carriod him ah*ng 
in the hollow of their hands a,nd loft him in tlio \mhVw 
garden [of his native citvl. Than llm iHu.ide ranm and 
asked him: “What niarvid have you mmoi i Imre ?”!>). 
He said: 

“I have seen, heard, experienred wind happened 
in the island of Paneasela. Alas! alu'! ga/.elle-eyed, 
moon-faced Hiisa a.nd I’ahasa!” 

And with this purpose [in mindj lie hegan to attend 
to the fire 0, And his friend preventeil him: “Listen, 
friend. This act, which hctits the h<*r(l of eoutem|)tildt> 
fellows, is not meet for yon. 'I'herefore, illustrious sir; 

“Do not on account of empty pleasure and hap- 
piness lose the life of a man which is hard to oii* 
tain"). Does anybody buy a. {piari/, for the price 
of a lapis lazuli”'! 

“And another thing. Even if you are desirous of 
pleasures, do you neverthelciss engag*? in tlu5 pr.ictice 
of the true religion. For: 

D Hojjiimi is intolligiblo.. Tnviisliiti’ ; “lUi tin' <'iiti*riiig iiU'i tlii' llr<'- 
and the other things, tliiiiking: So tlmt 1 limy iici'iitiic tin' rtiliT of 
Paneasela”. But in all jirobability wo tmvi* tn itikI liiijjiist, S luitl m 
are very often conlounchul in the DiiviinilgHrl ul|ihiibt'l, utu! surli 
mistakes are very natural. [0, in (art, rrmls hiijjasi.j 

Burning one’s body in order to get n heuviuily body ow.urH in a 
number of Hindu tales. See my Dacakiminrururituni ‘j.j.. l.'iH, 105; 
Weber’s Indische Studien XV, pp. :t7(), im sqip 

2) Or, “How? Have you seen a nmrvel there?” 

3) That is, made preparations to enter the lire. 

4) A favorite idea of the Jainas. Cp. the durlabhilnuprekKlin, lUniitditrkar, 
Report p. «3. According to the dootrino of the Jatniw only a mail and 
not even a god can attain moksha or (hml etnaneiputioii from the round 
of existences. Quite different is the Buddhist view. 
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“The, religion tanglit by the Jinas gives riclies 
to those who desire riches, brings about all pleasures 
for tliose who desire pleasures, and is the cause 
of attaining heaven and final beatitude”. 

I’hough thus held batik by his friend, he died a death 
by tire ') and became the rulej' of Pancasela. 

Hut a disgust of life came upon the faithful disciple 
and thinking; “Why shoxdd I delay who know that 
men suffer®) for the sake of the objects of enjoyment?” 
he renounced tlu*. woxdd. When lie died he was born 
in the Accuya luiavou. By the superhuman know- 
ledge Old lie saw him®). One day when he*) was run- 
ning away on a pilgrimage to the excellent island of 

Nandlsara a drum hung around his neck. Then he went 

\ 

1) InginI in the souse in, wliich \vc seem to Inivc it hero is a word 
unknown to me. .Angfira hocoines iingala (in I^ali even inghala and 
itigluda. 'riuB’igritha d8()). So perhaps the. (hwelopmeiit is this: ahgurinT > 
ihgiTliuT > iugiint > iugini. I i'ak(‘ ahgarin! (soil, karshu) in tlie sense 
of agiiikm.uja. Bee Webitr’s Indisehe Btudieii XV, pp. 3()4 11*. 5 372 lor 
this agnikunda. it is very unlikidy, if not impossible that ingiifi had 
th(^ nunuiing so eommon in Jaiiia writings. According to that it denotes 
one. of the, thret^ orthodox ways of starving onesself to death. They are: 
InginTmaradUi, lihaktaparijua (or, — pratyakliyiTiia — inarana, pn^do- 
pagamana. Tlie. modus procedendi of the lirst is tliis: One makes a 
(di‘cle, si(‘ps inside this, witliout ever leaving it anymore, and fasts. He 
himsi'If must perform the necessary movements of his body, as turning 
over, etc., and may not allow another to do this for him (whereas 
one who seeks deatli by bhaktaparijhamarana may move Ids body 
himself or may have it moved by another). Thus lie continues till life 
(h'liarts. Pndopagamana is a wi*ong Skt. translation of iiiTyovagamana «= 
prliyopagamana. 

2) Oi*, ‘hire deliled’b Kilis.sai, as with the Buddhists, may have both 
meanings. Didiltmieiit and sulle.ring mean tlio same thing, the former 
inevitably produces tlie latter. 

3) That is, the hnnner lay disciple NiTila now a god in the Accuya 
heaven, saw Ids former friend KumiTranandi, now ruler of Pancasela, 

4) I. e. the whilom Kumaranandi. 
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to Naadisara sounding it'). The faithful disciple came; 
he saw him ®). Not being able to l:>ear his splendor he 
fled. He withdrew his splendor and said; “Hear’! do 
you know me?” He said: “Who does not know Indra 
and the other gods?” Then he showed his Iforimn-J (orm 
of the lay disciple. And he was made to know him. 
Then his soul was thoroughly stirred. And lit' said; 
“Instruct me. What shall I do now?” He said: “Make 
an image of the lord Vaddhanhma''). From that, tlum, 
the germ of the true faith will spring for you. And it 
is said: 

“Whosoever causes to be made the images of tlie 
Jinas, who have conquered love, and luite, and 
delusion, obtains in another birth tluj jewel of the 
most excellent religion, which brings forth happiness. 


1) The Sanskrit version is more intelligible: “One day all the princes 
of the gods started for a pilgrimage to Nandl^-vara. That god, tlie 
former lay disciple, also started with the ruler of the Acyuta heaven. 
Then there hung a drum around the neck of that god, Vidyumnlin by 
name, the lord of Panca^.aila, and could not be taken olT (read : uttaritum). 
Hilsa and Prllhasa said: “This is the law and custom for the one who 
dwells in the Island of Nandli^wara that tlie (then) god Vidyurnnlin, 
sounding the drum, goes there at the head of the gods wlnui they have 
set out for a pilgrimage to Nandlv-vara Island. Thct‘eroro, do you not 
be cast down. Do you together with us two, who arc singing songs, 
go to Nandl^ivara Island, sounding the drum.” Then doing so he started, 
bound for Nandlyvara. The lay disciple, god, seeing him sound the 
drum in distress, observing him by means of the mystic application of 
his mental sight (upayoga, see Cowell and Gough’s KSarvadaryanasamgraha 
p. 49) said etc.” 

2) I. e., the present ruler of Pancasola saw the resplendent god, his 
foi'mer friend. 

3) The last of the Tirthamkara, the founder (or, reformer) of the 
Jaina sect, commonly called MahEvira. Yaddhamlna or Vardhamana 
was his secular name, the name his pax'ents gave him, just as Gautama 
Buddha was Prince SiddhHrtha before the Great Renunciation. 


“And another saying;: 

“l’ov<n:ty, misfortiini', ii,u inlerior birth, an inferior 
body, an inferior intelh'e.t, an inlbiior station, con- 
tempt, dis(‘a,se, and sorrow do not fall to the lot 
of those who hav(‘ iinogi's of tlie Jinas made”. 

'I’lien getting gosTsa sandal wood from tlie great Tli- 
mavat'), he fashioned there an iniag('. and put it^) into 
a woo<len box. At that, time lu^ saw a. ship driven about 
by a ra,ging st.orm in tin; middle ol tln^ sea Ibr six 
months. Tlnm lie calmed tlu' storm, lie ga.v(i the chest 
to the sea-laring merchants. And In* said; “In it is the 
image of the su|)reme god of the go<ls''). 'riierelbre open 
the chest in his name”. Haying: “Yes”, the inendiauts 
consented. Tluy crossed the sea and came to Viyabhaya. 
There king Udayana wa.s devoted to llrahmanic ascetics. 

'!) The lliniuluya. 

2) (31mbh -• khubh is elsu ryuiiil in Pali. Of the simple verb I only 
mention tln^ toriu elimhlhn in llio, 41*^^ Ht-an/.u of tlie Dharnnmpiulam. 
It is not — kslmdni, as nsmtlly explained, hut kslmhiiha, “cast 
away’h .So also in Jiitaka V, p. stan/a h7 (=- ehadditn accord, to 
coiinm); d’htn*TgjUii;1 408, wlnnv. the reiulings are clnitUio anil enddho 
and wh(*.re tln^ coiunientiu’y also (‘xplains by c-haddito; Bnddhavuinsa 
ll, 97 (pushed forth, thrust moved forth), 

3) The Jainas are atludsts — tndginally. d'hey are even forbidden to 
say: “d'lm goil rains,’’ a phrase Unit the likewise atheistic Buddhists 
use freely. But man uecuis gods, d’lie phrase: “Jina (MahfEvTra) is god” 
was soon taken in the crudest sense. And there are rnuny other gods 
whom the Jainas worship, although thoH(3 are styled “untrue gods”, as 
distinguished from the “true gtul” (satyadewa), Uttarajjlu ji. 550, ll. 3 
and 4 from bottom. It need hardly be pointed out that the so-called 
gods of tlie many heavens of tlie Jainas are beings similar to the gods 
of the BuddluHts — simply greater, mightier, happier, than men, but 
much inferior to the saint. And the trumiiets that made tlia walls of 
the celestial Jericho fall to piaces ami that made all the glory of the 
gods living therein vanish into uotliiug were sounded already in the 
days of the Veda. Cp. the vigorous and interesting protest against the 
charge tliat the Jainas are atheists in Benarsi Dase’ Lecture p. 57, 58. 
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They showed him the l)OX. They related the words of 
the god to him. He assembled a couii)aiyy_ ot people 
numbering many sasarakkhas '), Brahmans et('. In 
name of Rudra, Govinda, and otlier gods they wielded 
the axe. This is the way it was. Some said; “Brahma 
is the supreme god of gods, for this toiir-taced one 
brings about the final beatitude of tlu^ wlujle world 
and he is the revealer of the Veda”. Others said : “Vishnu 
is the highest, for he pervades the universe and destroys 
the demons who work the world harm; and at the time 
of the universal destruction he preserves tlie world in 
his belly”. Others declared: “^iva is the superior god, 
for it is he who causes creation and destruction and 
who is not born from a womb; parts and parcels ot 
him are Brahma and Vishnu”. Amid vain imaginings 
of such like sort tlie axe was wielded ; but it rtibounded ’*). 

At this juncture the chief qucien of king Udayana, 

1) Sasarakkha baffles mo. The word is fi’cqiicnt iu the Jaimi books, 
but in another meaning than the one required lierc. Is it *• *rviissirakshu, 
“one who guards himself from the breath [of others]”, lest lie bo defiled? 
That is what Brahmanic ascetics did, as humorously described by 
Kshemendra in the first canto of his KaliTvilasa; and the ,liltuka coutaius 
many a story illustrative of such or similar dread of the high c.aste 
people. The word hardly refers to the Yoga pructiccB iu wliich the 
regulation of the breath holds so im[)ortant a place. At any rate, it 
seems to denote Brahmanic ascetics. This sasarakkha, in all probability, 
ironically includes also the ordinai'y meaning of sasarakkha (■» sarajaska). 

2) Upphifjai does not mean “zersplittern”, but “aufspringen” (pcrliaps 
in both senses of the word, here in the sense of “to jump up”), 
just as phid means “abspringen, (bhrarny,), ontspringen (to escape)” 
etc. Cp. vipatati = pallyate, German “cr rcisst aus”, 

XIX, 56; upphidai =» utpatati, Hala 171; upphida, “jumping up”, 
Ava^yaka-Erz^hlungen p. 7, the 4*1^ stanza of the small print; upphiejai, 
“to jump up, to caper”, Uttarajjh. XXYII 5. German spalten, absprin- 
gen, springen aptly illustrates the development of the meaning of the 
root (sphit). 
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tlu' daugliier of liiiig (lecjaga, the Jaina lay disciple 
PaJjlmval, came tliere. Having ]>ei'f()nued worship slig said ; 

“The Arhat, who is fr('e from love, hatred and 
d(dusioii, who knows (Werything, who is endowed 
with the eiglit iniracailous powera, who wears the 
form of tin; supreme god of gods, may he grant 
me a, sigiit, of hhnsclf”. 

Hh(i lia,d dm axe wi(dde(l. When tlie stroke fell the chest 
was opcmed. Straightway tiny saw the image .of lord 
Vaddhamana,, e.omph'ie in every limb, bed(H‘.ked with an 
unlading garland of flowers. Pabhavai was extremely 
rejoiceal. Tim religion of the dina was established '). And 
she reeite.d: 

“Mail, hail to tlu'c, knower of all things, lovely 
to behold, thou who art never to be born again, 
heart’s .joy of tin* pious people, miraculous jewel 
that, yields t.he worhl all its wishes, teacher of the 
uiiivense, Victor, Hero, spotless one!” 

And in the harem there was built a sanctuary. Sam- 
hhitval, after taking a bath, worshipped three times a 
day®). One day tlu'. queen danced, the king played the 
vTnii. lie did not see tlie head of the queen®). He took 
alarm, ’the plectrum of tin! vTna dropped from his hand. 
She was in a rage atid said: “Why have you spoilt the 
dance When she insisted, he told her [the reason]. 

1) Or, gloriflcul, (or, spread)”. 

2) In tha worn i rig, at noon, and in the evening. 

$) lids is a very bad omen and indicates her approaching death. 
Cp. Uttarajjh. p. 550, 1. 8. 


She said: “What of life! I have faitliiully discharged 
the duty of a lay disciple ’) for a long tiitu'”. 

One day when she had bathed, she said to a servant 
girl: “Bring me my clothes”. She brouglit her the red 
garments. In a rage slie struck her with the; mirror, 
saying: “Ton enter the chamber of the Jina and give 
me the red garments!” The servant girl died, 'riieri the. 
queen thought: “I have broken my vow. So what is 
the use of life?” She asked the king: “1 want to abstain 
from food”. When ,she insisted lie consented with tliese. 
words: “Only if you convert me”"). The queen died liy 
refusing food and was born in the world of tlu; gods. 

Devadattii, a hunchbacked slave girl, attended upon 
the image of the Jina. The god ■’) triial to convert Udiiyaua, 
but he was not converted. He was devoted to Brahman 
ascetics. Then the god assumed the form of a Braliman 
ascetic. He came with ambrosial fruits in his hands. 
The king tasted them. He asked: “Whence are those 
fruits?” He answered: “Near the city there is our her- 
mitage, [there they grow]”*)- There he went together 
with him. Brahman ascetics of frightful appearance be- 
gan to beat him. Fleeing, he saw Jaina monks in a 
thicket of the wood. He sought their protection"). 

1) Lit., “Stainless has may lay devotee’s law been kept.” 

2) He means, If by your meritorious fasting ami death you b(u*,oaie 
a god you are to visit me and convert me. Op. Zcitsehril’t dt'.r deutsclHm 
morgenl. Gesellsehaft (abbrev. ZDMG), YoL 42, p. 503, II. do it; i). 49B, 
11. 12 — 20; KathlTkoga p. 42. The Sanskrit version accordingly has.' yadi 
tvain devibhntviX main pratibodhayasi. Uttarajjh. p. 550, L 2 from bottom. 

. 3) That is, the king’s former queen. 

4) The tikJi’s words are: Etaimagarabharne'’sinadiT(,Tamo "sti. Tatraitilni 
phalEni santi. Uttarajjh. p. 557, 1. 2. But perhaps we ought to read 
ICsame nevertheless. 

5) For uvalllna = upalina (or, upallna) see § 196. 
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They comforted liiin with tlie words: “Do not fear”. 
The Drahman ascetics turned back. The Jaiua monks 
instructed him: 

“Tlu“ true religion is tlu'. refuge of beings in the 
octnin of existcncci; and lie wliose aim is the true 
ndigion Iiy cmiuiring t.ries to lind') god, the true 
ndigion, a, ml the teacher”. 

‘‘Qod, i. e. the Jina, is treis from the eighteen 
tiuilts®); tlie true religion is acc-ompajiied by perfect 
c.omjvassion ; and the good tt'aeher is he who practises 
strict chastity and ndrafius from all M'orldly under- 
takings and possessions” •'). 

B}'’ instruction of this nature he beca,me converted 
and embraced the faith of the dinas. The god displayed 
his real sell. And having firmly established him in the 
Law the immortal lelt. Straightway the king found 
himselt in his hall of audience. Thus lie became a 
believer ’). 

Now a lay devotee from (iaudhara, who had worshipped 
the plaees where the .linas were born and all the other 
places |that had any important connection with themj, 
and who heard tliat there were golden images [of the 
Jinasj on Mount Veyaildha, was engaged in fasting [with 

i) ParikkhaB « parlkrthatB here. «eoirm to mean ‘‘forHchen iiacU” 
(Jaeohi to {*nfiuire into. Faith in the truQ Dova, in the Guru, 

and in Dharma In requircai (»f the lay disciple by the first vow of the 
first Pratt niil. Ilenarsi Pass p. 51). 

2} The tdghtfMni fan Its (dosha) are enumerated in Sarvadar^anasam- 
graha, p. iH (I always qimte tlie English translation). 

3) That is, the saint, the true monk (sltdhu). 

4) A pia frauH as a means of converting some sinner is ratlier a 
favorite hotlt with Buddhistic and with, Jaina story tellea-s. 
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this resolution:] “I shall either die or 1 shall see them”. 
A deity showed them to him. And highly gratified the 
deity gave him of its own accord magic pills that' granted 
all wishes'). Returning thence, he heard that thciv'. was 
an image of the Jina made of gosisa sandal wood in 
the city of Viyabliaya. He went to worship it, and did 
worship it. While he stayed^) there he was waited upon 
by Devadatta. And, pleased witli her, he gave her thesi'. 
pills. And he renounced the world. 

One day she ate one pill with this wish: ''‘May my 
body become like gold”. Thereupon she became a woman 
of the most radiant beauty and of a hue like molten 
gold; “Suvannaguliyii •■*) became her named’. Again she 
reflected : “I’ll enjoy the objects of enjoyment. As regards 
this king now, he is my father; and the others are 
simply soldiers”*). Then she selected Pajjoya. Bearing 
him in mind she swallowed a pill. A deity announced 
to him: “A woman of such and sucli l)eauty is she”. 
He sent a messenger to Suvannaguliya. She said: “I 
will first see you”. He came with [his elephant] Nalagiri 
during the night, was seen and liked. She said : “If you 

1) Lit. “pills of all wishes”. The cx]>resHion looks rather suspioioiis. 
One is tempted to emendate to guliyuna and to translate: A himdred 
pills that granted all wishes” (saya = (,uita). Cp. the jmoverliial kjTmiya- 
ghata, the wish-yielding pot in the Kalakaearyakathanakani (ZI)MG. 
VoL 34,) p. 270, 1. 29 (= kiiniakuhibha Uttarajjh. p. 210) vSo |>erhapH 
kamiyaguliyiTna would be still better. But I hate to ehange the reading 
and as MS A ommits guliyrr, it may originally be a gloss explaining’ 
the rather obscure *savvakr[miya. [C^realiy reads guliyilna]. 

2) Lit., “clung there, stuck there”. Jacobi takes padiiagga to mean 
“sick”; and the dipika favors his interpretation, for it tells us: DaivUt 
tasytitisararoga utpaimah. KubjayTl dilsyil praticaritah etc. Uttarajjh. 
p. 557, 11. 8, 9. 

3) “Gold Pill”. 

4) Or, “his soldiers”. 
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take tlu' along, thou I inhall go’''). Now, as there 

was no image fh; io l:)e placed in its place, he stayed 
over night and then went^ ha.c,k. He made another image 
of the Jina, and returned. Having placed .1 iyantasami “) 
in that placid, he took Huva.nnaguliya and went to Ujjeni. 
Tlu'.re Nalagiri droppe.d urine a, ml excreimmts. At that 
smell the elephants bt'came mad. Ami in' that direction 
the sun'll wcvtd-; they'') looked forthwith, they saw the 
foot)n*int3 ot‘ Nalagiri. They askc'.d: “Hor what reason 
has he coim'T’ Just then they missed’) the female ser- 
vant. 'I’he king sal<l ; “The servant girl has of course 
been carried oil'. Look for the image”. They reported: 
“Chief oi nu'n '), it’ is still there”. Then the king came 
at the time of worshii)ping and he S'aw that the flowers 
had faded, Wlum he inspected jthe image] he knew: 
“It is an imitation; tlie ima.g(! has been taken away”. 
Thereupon he st'ut ii. messenger to Pajjoya: “I care 
nothing for tlie servant girl. Hend me the image”. He 
did not give it. 

Then, in the month of .1 ett ha, Uduyana hurriedly took 
the field together with the ten kings [his vtissalsj. And 
in crossing the desert t.he army began to die of thirst. 
They rei)orted it to the king. Thereupon he thought 
of Pabhavai and she came instantly. She created three 
lotus lakes, in the front, in the rear, and in the 

1) She in lika llachcl who Htole the Taraphim of her father. Genesis 31, 1 9 it 

2) Victorious Ijorrr’, Jina. 

3) The people of king IJdflyana. “Jn that direction” means toward 
the place where the elepliants and the king’s people were, 

4) Lit., *‘In the meanwhile the female servant was not seen”. 

5) I read naravara (MSS naravararn). Cp, Erz. p. 40, U. 8, 11 * p. 73, L *14. 
If we follow Jacobi we have to translate; ^‘It is simply (lit., only, «* 
kevalam) still there.” 
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middle 1). Then refreshed and cheered up, he marched 
to Xljjem. And the king said : “Why should the people 
be killed? Let there be a fight between you and me 
on horseback, in chariots, on elephants, or on foot, just 
as you please”. Pajjoya answered: “Let us fight in 
chariots”. Then he came with Nalagiri caparisoned for 
the fight, and the king in a chariot. Then the king 
said : “Ton are not true to [your] agreement. But never- 
theless there is no escape for you”. Then he drove the 
chariot about in a circle. The elephant followed it with 
impetuosity. And whatever foot the elepliant lifted u]), 
at that TJdayana discharged his arrows till the eleiphant 
dropped. When Pajjoya descended he was bound (cap- 
tured by Udayana). A brand was made on his forehead, 
reading: “Husband of a slave girl”. And after that king 
TJdayana hastened back to his own town. The image 


was unwilling. On the way he was stopped by the rain 
and encamped. Then the ten kings in fear of an attack 
made ramparts of earth and encamped. And whatever 
the king ate, of that they also gave to Pajjoya, 

Before long the charioteer, on account of it being 
Pajjusan, asked Pajjoya: “What do you want to eat 
today?” He thought: “I am going to be killed”. Then 
he asked: “Why am I asked today ?” He said : “Today is 
Pajjusan ; the king is fasting. “He said : “I too am fasting. 
I too have suppressed the workings of delusion. Only I 


did not know that it is Paj,jusan today”. It was reported 
to the kingO- “I know that he is a rogue; but while 
he is a captive^) my Pajjusan, even, does not become 

1) Lit., “for the front, for the rear, and for the middle”. 

2) Read ranno -with the MSS and put a period after kaliiyarn. 

3) § 595. 
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pure iiiid auspicious”. Then ho released and pardoned 
liini. And lie invested him with a golden turban in order 
to ('over tlios(} lettm’s. And that realm was given to 
him. From that time on lving.s W(n’e invested with the 
turban; before this (bey werts inveshnl with the diadem '). 
When the rainy sea, son was pa,ssed the king maiadved on. 
Tlic band of nnu-c, hunts (ha,t ha,d come there remained 
on tiui spot. Then t hat Ixteanu^ It he city ofj Dasapura*). 

Thereafter that king (Idayana, one(' upon a time was 
staying in the eJuuntxu' (tf fasting, engaged in fasting, 
alone, without a. singh* eompa,nion, attemling properly 
to the fortnightly fa,st. 'I'liertuipon when he was keeping 
vigil at the tinu^ of midnigiit (he following thought"'’) 

1) Jtifuka Vul. VI, j>{>. .‘iTO aritl Kutlinsariisitj^jira XI IL 

"i) It WiW a (‘utinuiUi tliinjii: fur m<'ivhan(s hi A iicitMii I lulia to accompany 
the nnuvh of an uriiiy. t •icupaiavahha V, 

It) Ajjhaithiu, idea” SfMnns to have grown out of the phrase 

tiiat oernrs so often in .laina hooks: ayain cyfuMlvti (inn^ynrnve) ajjhatlhio 
ciiutic paithit* iniunigao saiukappe, sumup|>ajjitthjT, wliich .lacolii tniiiHlatcs : 
'rtm hdhnving perstumh ndlertional, dt^sirahlc idea occiuTcd, etc. (Hacrttd 
hooks <tf tlni Hast (SIIK) XXII, p. ‘iiU). lloernle iNuidors: '‘The. following 
inward, ninsing, hiddtai ndloctiou” ete. (livasagadasuo hh; patthio is 
inissing here). Ajjhatfhiya is unilormly explaiiH'd hy adhyutiuika. In 
Pnli w<‘ often had ajjhaitika, Pliomdarally ajjliatthiya may, liftin' all, 
bo adhyiltmikm It is one of tlio many instances in which Jinistic and 
Bmldliistic tormimdogios moot* But hy a perverse r.raving for distincti- 
venesH, intelUgihi«‘ in two socts of the same kitli and kin, a dilforenco is 
brought about no ruaitor how. Thus in a plirane frequently employed 
in Puli books ami Juina writings we liave dhamanisanthuta in Pilli, but 
dbarnanisiir|itaya in Prakrit (hpv o.g, livUsagadasno S 72; Uttarajjh. II, 2). 
Both seem to reprcbsent the 8k t. dhamaniHantata. Still Pnli sarntbita may 
stand for ‘sjunsirila = saiusilrna. If ajjattha ss ailhyntraa, found Bome- 
times, he r.orrert this Ibrni would exhibit ^‘Urntreten dcs Ilauches'* and by 
tlie intluence of this type our ajjhattluya would naturally develop. Now 
paithiya in the Jaina phrase can liardly be pnlrthita (as Jacobi takes it). 
That would luatcii tin* cjtlier synonyms very poorly, and we have the 
Htune locution where tite idea is hy no means “desirable”. But perbai>H 
that docs not count for much. It seemH not unlikely that patthiya is 




arose in him; “Blessed indeed are those villages and 
towns where the monk Vira dwells and preaclies the 
Law. Blessed indeed are those princes and other men 
who hear from the lips of Mahavira the Law tliat is 
proclaimed by the Kevalis. Thus they embrace the five 
les.ser vows and the seven commandments, the twelve- 
fold religious duty of the lay disciple; thus they become 
men of bald heads, leave the house, and enter upon 
the houseless state. So if indeed the monk, the reverend 
Mahavira, while continually wandering about should 
come here to Viyabhaya, then indeed I too would, in 
the presence of the Blessed One, become a man with 
a bald head, leave the house, and enter upon the houseless 
state”’). Thereupon the Blessed One, knowing such 

prasthita, “set forth, arisen”. If that were so, llocrnle’s derivation of 
ajjhatthiya .from adhylTsthita would gain in probability. I do not think, 
however, that his “abiding within” is correct. Neither the naturel meaning 
of adhyUsthita, nor the context, which doc>s not “require synonyum ex- 
pressive of deep inward musing” call for such an interpretation. German 
“obliegen” would come nearest. So the phrase seems to be one of those 
tautological accumulations of words so rife in Jaina books and the literal 
translation would be: “There occurred to him this following thought, 
engaged in, thought, arisen, passing in his tnind”. 

I add another strange ease of “distinctiveness”. In PriTkrit we have 
thinagiddhi, one of the nine faith-obstructing karman, See Uttarajjh. 
XXX.TII, 5, 6. That seems a palpable perversion of a Ihiddhistic term. 
The Pali thlnarniddha is perfectly natural, especially if ini<hlha should 
be == *rnigdha (from migh, mih) and connected with rnegha and with 
mihiklT., mist, fog, snow, frost, Cp. Prakrit maliiya and Pali mahiklT, 
mahiys:, mist, fog (Milindapafdio pp. 27d, 299; {SurnangalaviL I, 14i ; 
Cullavagga XII. 1, 3; Angutt.-Nik, IT, p, 53). But the Jaina explanation 
of thinagiddhi wears a queer look and is not in harmony with the other 
dar^annivarana. For the commentator’s explanations arc correct. Tlie first 
four are: sleep, dozing, deep sleep, very decided dozing (that seems better 
for the fourth than the dipikn’s explanation). PayaliT, Pn'li pacalUyikH, 
pacahlyati (Jataka I, p, 384; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, p. 343), Skt. pracalriyati 
means “nodding”. 

1) Set phrases and descriptions occur on almost every page of the 


thought of Udayana, left Campa; where the city of 
Viyabhaya is, where is the public garden Migavana, 
there he sojourned. Then the community came out, and 
Udayana. Thereupon Udayana, having heard the Law 
from the lips of Mahavira and being rejoiced and 
delighted, spake thus : Presently I shall install my eldest 
son in kingship. Thereupon I shall renounce the world 
in your presence”. The Lord said: “At your pleasure! 
Do not make any delay” ')■ Then Udayana mounted 
the Pearl of Elephants kept for his personal use and 
came to his own house. 

Thereupon a thought of the following nature occured 
to Udayana: “If I renounce the world after appointing 
prince Abhii to royal power, then Abhii will become 
infatuated with royal power and royal dominion doum 
to the countiy *)* and with the enjoyment of human 
pleasures and will stray to and fro in the beginning- 

Jiiimi canon, llsnally only ilio bogiiming and the end of sindi a Aveari- 
Hotru^ passage is given with the word Java “down to” (or, varnjao, 
“description”). In the presmit instance I liave inserte.d the necessary 
words since they pr(ua‘de in the. text only two or tliree lines above. In 
the sequel I shall simply translate what we have in the Prakrit. 

The Jaina monks are called “men of bald heads” because they pull 
out their hair. 

1) The oft-recurring expression: AhJIsuhatn, mH padibandhaip karehi 
has given rise to some discussion. See Iloernle’s Uv^TsagadasrCo, Vol, 11 
Appendices pp. 30 f.; Wiener Zeitsclirift fiir die .Kunde des Morgenlands 
III, p[). 347 IT. Leumarm is right. Only, his translation sounds rather 
awkward. AhUsuhani corresponds to our “as you like, as you please, all 
right”. I see now that my translation is conlirrned by Uttarajjh. p. 604, 
1, 6, where we find : jahilsuhain «= yathit bhavate abliirucitam, and by 
p. 54F), IT 3 and 4: “llhavad-antikuni pravrajisliyitmi” (says king Pad- 
mottara), Gurunn: bliauitain: “Mil vilambaiu kuru”. [G. fob 260 a we read 
miT. vilambani kunasu] — Op. § 335. 

2) The missing words are: (bale ca) vahane ca kose c.a kotthn:ga.re ca” 
(th(‘. army and) the veliicles and the treasury and the storehouses” (see, 
for instance, Niray^valiylEsuttam §§ 14, 17). 
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less, endless tanglewood of the sainsara. Therefore it 
is evidently better that I renounce the world after 
appointing my sister’s son Prince Kesi to royal power” '). 
Having meditated thus, on an auspicious lunar day, 
and on an auspicious half-lunar day, and in an auspi- 
cious hour, he called his servants together and spake 
thus: “Quickly^) bring about the royal coronation of 
prince Kesi”. Thereupon prince Kesi was sprinkled 
[with the water of royal consecration] amid great 
splendor, became king, and lived governing the realm 
Thereupon king Udayana took his farewell of king 
Kesi: “I, indeed, 0 beloved of the gods, renounce the 
world, as I am appalled with fear of the sainsara”. 
Thereupon king Kesi summoned the servants and spake 
thus: “Quickly prepare for king XJdfiyaua a sumptuoxis, 
worthy consecration for the renunciation of the world”. 
Thereupon being consecrated with great magnificence 
he mounted a litter, went to the presence of the Blessed 
One, became a monk, and spent his time in performing 
fasts of one day and a half, of two days and a half, 
of three days and a half, of four days and a half, of 
five days and a half, of a month, of a half-month, and 
many other works of penance. 

And one day a sickness came upon him, since he 
[always] partook of the meanest and vilest food. The 
physicians said to- him: “Make a meal with sour milk”. 
For his reverence was engaged in observing a vow. 
One day he went to Viyabhaya. There reigned his 

1) Concerning the infinitives with the ending ttae see 8 578. 

2 ) § 68 . 

3) Java 1 left out. 
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sister’s son, king Kesi, whom he himself had established, 
in kingship. The ministers of state said to prince Kesi: 
“Subdued by hardships ')? he seeks the royal power”. 
He said: “I will give it to him”. They said: “That is 
not the way of a king”. They persiraded him after a 
long time; he consented. “What shall be done?” “Let 
poison be given to him. Give him pautta®) with sour 
milk by the hand of a herdswoman in the house”. It 
was given to him, but a deity snatched it away and 
said: “Great saint, poison has been given to you. Ab- 
stain from the sour milk”. He abstained from it. His 
malady began to increase. Again he took it. And again 
the deity took it away. A third time it was given to 
him, and that too was taken away. And the deity 
roamed about behind him. One day it was given to 
him, while the deity was paying no attention. Again 
he was forbidden by the deity while he ate. 

Thereupon this wandering monk Udayana, having 
through many years fulfilled the course of a religious 
mendicant and omitting sixty meals in abstaining from 
food, reached that goal for whose sake the state of a 
naked monk, the state of a bald monk is entered upon 
doxon to he became freed from sorrow ’)• 

And a potter had afforded him shelter ’). When he 

d) See Hoernlc’n XJvUsagadasJto II, p. 84, note 222; Uttarajj. IL 

2) This word is not clear to me. It seems to mean poison, or a kind 
of poison, and my conjecture is supported by Lakshmlvallabha; for Ut- 
tarajjh. p. 560, 11 9, 10 wo read: “Tatas tair eka.syEh pa^upElyn: grihe 
vishami(,‘.ritaiu dadhi kITritam”. 

3) Conco.rning this passage, wliich again strongly reminds iis of the 
PEli books, see AupapfEtikasHti'a § 116. 

4) Sejjayara is always transcrii)ed by ^ayyEtara, evidently one of the 
wrong translations so frequent with the Jainas. Natui'aUy it would seem 
to represent eayyUkara. It is used of one who houses a monk. 
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died, a deity let a shower of dust fall. Atid theu the 
SinavallT, considering that he [the potter] was guiltless, 
built a town, called according to his name “Kunil)ha- 
karavekkha” '). She carried him off 'and placed him 
there. And the whole town of Viyabhaya was buried 


by the dust. Even to this day it lies buried. 

Thereupon, forsooth, at the time, at the hour of 
midnight there occured this thought to prince Abhii: 
“I am Udayana’s eldest son, the child of PabhavaT; 
not appointing me to kingship, but appointing Kesi 
to kingship, he renounced the world”. Being overpowered 
by this human sorrow he went out of Viyabhaya, 
repaired to [king] Koniya in Campa, and was provided 
with abundant objects of pleasure. This Abhii was a 
Jaina lay disciple, knew animate and inanimate beings “), 
and continually nursed a hatred against king Udayana. 
Thereupon when prince Abhii had through many years 
fulfilled the course of a Jaina lay disciple and in self- 
mortification which lasted half a month had omitted 
thirty meals, he died, having neither confessed himselt 
nor repented of this matter’); and was born again as 



1) “Potters Regard”, I think; vekkha It. avekshiX (cp. in our talcs 
vatths = avasth^). Sinavalll, “White Crce|)cr” is to all appearance a 
feminine deity or genius, perliaps tlie Sanskrit SinIvalT (sec Monicr- 
Williams sub voce). An interesting bit of popular etymology if niy con- 
jecture be correct. Another one is Venudeva = Vainateya (Chirinja). Jacobi 
discusses this word in SBE. Vol. 45, p. 290, note. But his etymological 
suggestion is impossible. The development of Vainateya to Veniideva 
has other parallels as regards the chaages in tlie consonants and tire 
u has come in by an attempt at folk-etymology. For “Reed god” con- 
veyed some sense at least. 

2) The Jaina must have a full knowledge of this matter so that he 
may not injure or kill any living being while unaware of its real nature. 

3) Thsina more litterally means case (here “a case of sin”, a common 
use). This meaning is frequently found also in P^lli. The eighteen “cases 








a demon prince. One paliovama ') will he remain such ; 
in Mahavidelia he will attain final emancipation. 


of sill” are emimeratod in Aunaiiatilvasutra S 50, ZDMG. 46, pi). 02 If. 
(stanzas 

1) Hoo llocrnlc’s (Ivasag'adasao If, p. 40, note Ml ; Wilson’s Essays 
anil l.ec-tures Voi. I, p. MOB, and the other works quoted by Iloernle in 
the appendices p. 27. The idea is similar to tlio Buddhistic conception 
of a kafpa: From one of the great lakes (Anotatta, <‘tc.), at the cud of 
evin‘y liundred yesirs one drop of water is l;aken out on the tip oi* a 
blade of grass. When in this manner the lake has been made shallow 
for seven timi^s then a (Ireat Kalpa draws to its close (e. g. Petavattini 
IV, M, MM, comm.; BumaugalaviL I, p. 1()4). Similes of this kind are cur- 
rent among us with ref(iren(‘.e to the idea ol' eternity. * 


THE FOUR PRATYEKABUDDHAS. 


KARAKANDU. 



THE FOUR PRATYKABUDDHAS ')• 


Karakaucju in Kaliuga, Dummuha in Pancala, 
King Kami in Vicleha, and iii Gandhara Naggai. 

A^ ball, a l)anncr of Indra, a l^racelet, and a 
blossoming mango tree respectively caused the spi- 
ritual awakening of Karakaiidu, Dummuha, Kami, 
and the king of Gandhara. 

1) 'Hid i()iIo\vin^ ioiip I.iUdk aro foimd also in Uio llttanijjhayana, p- 
254 s(p|. 'riio siory how thosii Toup kin^s iKURuno PraiyokaliufUllias (or 
miGJ who ha VO attainod ilitiinination, Imfc do not preach the (lospel to 
oth<‘.rs) is another instance of th(3 Buddhists and the Jainas having a 
tale in common. 8(‘.e Jrctaka N®. 408 and Vol. Vt, pp. 44 s(|(|. (cp. N''. 330), 
As Jataka N®. 408 is translated I need not give tlic contents, 'hhe dille.- 
rences art^ ini-('r(hsiing; the nanubs es])ecdaliy instructive. For Karakandu 
W(‘. have: Karandn in the JfEtaka, hut also the variants Karandako, Ka- 
rakanda, and Karakaindainko (Tor Ivarakandako). As three of these kings 
hear names that seem to he nicknames our king of Kaliuga cannot claim 
a prerogative; and our story expressly tells us the very same tiling. The 
greatest prohahility oforiginality is for Karakandaka). Clood MS. authority 
can he adduced I'or this form in P?lli, and the Jaina Kiirakarulu is 
Apahliraiiica for Karakanda. “Kiiuig Ilandstnmmcr’ or “Btumniclhand’’ 
sounds well enough, too. The king of the GandhiXras, Nagnajit by name 
(Puli Naggaji, Prakrit Naggai), is well known. Nimi apjiears as the name 
of several kings of Videha. The Jataka form is therefore correct and Nami 
of the Jainas secondary. The same is true of Diimmukho. For Diirmukha 
is mentioned (dsewhere as a prince of the Pancalas, and our own tale 
has preserved Dummuha as a variant. “King Kvii-Face (Ugly-Facc, B)vil~ 
Mouth)” is quite hcQtting. So the names speak for the priority, or at 
least a greater originality, of the Buddhistic versions. Of course, I do 
not desire to say that the Buddhists invented these talcs, nor do I want 
to deny that certain details in the Jaina forms may be more original 
than those in the Buddhistic ones. Both sects drew from a vast stock 
of stories which were common property. 

Most interesting are the popular etymologies connected with the names 
in our four tales and the bits of legends to which they gave rise. 
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Karakandu ‘). 

Here Karakandu. In the city of Campa there reigned a 
king, Dahivahana. His queen was Paumavai, the daughter 
of Cedaga. One day this longing of a pregnant woman 
came upon her: “How can I divert myself riding 
through the parks and groves on the most excellent 
hack of an elephant, attired in the costume of the 
king, having the royal parasol held over me ])y the 
great kingf’O She became sickO and was questioned 
by the king. She told him matters as they were. 
Then the king and she mounted his Elephant of Vio 
tory, the king held the I’oyal parasol, she W(mt to tlie 
park. It was then the beginning of the rainy season. 
When the elephant was touched l)y the odour of the 
fragrant smelling earth he remembered the woods. And 
the elephant started toward the woods and went out 
of the path. The people could not keep up with him. 
The two entered the woods. The king saw a fig-tree. 
He said to the queen : "He will pass under that fig-tree ; 


1) Cp. .KathJikoca pp. 115, 125. 

2) Aham pumveshadharn: bliartril (lhi*ito:Uipatra etc. littarajjh. p. 254, L 9. 

3) Or, following Jacobi, “depressed”. J have translated in accoi'diuice 
■with Skt. avarugna, which sometimes has tlic meaning n^iresimted by 
my rendering. Cp. roga, lit., breaking”, i. e. disease and German Gebrcstci, 
Gebrechen. Perhaps “sickly” would have been better. NirayJlvaliyrEsuttam 

§ 7 tells us: CellanI devi sukka, bukkhn:, nimmainsn:, ulaggo:, ulag- 

gasarlrS, nitteySE etc. “Queen C,” (who too had an unsatisfied longing 
of a pregnant woman) “became withered, famished (in appearance), 
fleshless, wasted (abgefallen), of wasted body, lustreless, etc.” Wii have 
to read uluggS (oluggE), it seems. But may be ulaggE (olaggE), “hanging 
down” means “drooping”. In Pali it signifies “clinging, fastened, hesi- 
tating” (Cariyapitaka I, 7 5 TheragEthE 356). The dIpikE gives: sEkri^Engl 

. babhuva. 
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then you arc to take hold') of a bough”. She ijromised, 
but could not take hold. The king was prompt: he 
seized the bough. Joyless he descended, and perplexed 
as to what to do he went to Campa. 

And this Pauniavai was carried into a desolate wood. 
When the elephant was thirsty he saw a lake which 
had a very great basin'*). Then he descended to it and 
amused himself. Hut she softly dismounted from the 
elephant and ascended from the pond. She did not 
know the directions, affrighted with fear she looked 
at the wood on all sides. Then overpowered with dis- 
tress, she began to weep: “Alas for the issue of one’s 
acts [in a former existence], since all unexpectedly I 
have fallen into such a disaster! Now what shall I 
do'l What refuge is there for me?” In a moment she 
gathered strength of mind and refleoted: „One does’nt 
know soinetliing might happen in this dreadful wood 
swarming with many, many vicious wild beasts. The- 
refore I shall he careful”. Thereupon she made the 
fourfold refuge ") her protection, repented of her sins, 
asked the forgiviness of the whole host of living beings, 
and engaged in abstinence from delicate food^). 


1) Laggai may eitlier be Magyati, or *lagnati (denom, from lagna), 

C|). 488. 

2) § 595. 

.'i) '^Jliat is, the arhats, tlie siddhas, the sSdhus, the ^ud'dhadharma 
(the Arhatn, the beatified souIh, the saintly monks, the pure Law). 

4) SEkHra in Skt. means also “heautifur’. Gp. German “ansehnlich”. 
The ‘involuntary humour” of the passage is delightful. Nevertheless I 
think now that neither my translation nor that of Jacobi is liable to 
be correct. Idie grammatical construction presupposed in such an inter- 
pretation would he unusual, but not impossible. But the sequel clearly 
shows that slic refrained entirely from eating. “She engaged in deter- 
mined abstinence from food”, appears to be the nearest approach to the 
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“If any carelessness be mine with regard to this 
body and this time, I have now') renoxinced food, 
the clinging to the world, and the body. 

Then the fivefold formula of worship'-^) is my refuge, 
for that brings wellfare in this world and the next. 
And it is said: 

“Dangers from disease, water, fire, robbers, lions, 
elephants, fights, and poisonous snakes vanisli in- 
stantly by the supreme charm which consists of 
the formula of worship ’). 


words of the original, especially if we think of the tm) ways in which 
“detexnniaed” may he understood. German “h(‘.sti,nnnt” would h(‘ good 
too; “definitiv” perhaps less so. ‘‘Absolute” would be tolerably servic<Vcil)h‘. 
Sahara primarily means “having a delinite form”. Ihit e.ompan*. sagararu 
blattain paccakkhaitta in line 9 on p. 49. The two expressions a.ll 

the seeming” of being identical in meaning. [Gp. A[)|)endix’|. 

*1) More literally, “of late”, “for some time back”. Oarime samaya.mmi 
corresponds exactly to German “in lctzt(‘.r /eit”. My interpretation of 
uvahi diifers from that of Jacobi. In the sense adopted in my rendering 
the word occurs for instance in AyErarpgasuttain I, 4, I, 2. This use 
of the term is also found in PSli. Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 435; 453; 454; lldiXmun 
II, 4; Theragi^thn; 152, 840. Jacobi’s view is also supported by Pn:li; for 
there upadhi occasionally signifies “form, Gebilde” (Majjh.-Nik. I, pp. 
162, 167). PrlCkrit uvahi is also used for “deceit” and frccpiently for 
“equipment, articles for use, property”. In the this sense of “parigralia” 
it would fit in our passage too. 

2) Cp. Narno arihantiinani ! Name siddhanain ! Nainfi fiyariyiXnain 1 Nanio 
uvajjhiXyanarn ! Namo loe savvasahiinain 1 

Eso panicanamokkiiro 
savvapavappanilsario 
mamgaln:nain ca sawesiin 
padhamarn havai marpgalain. 

“Reverence to the Arhats! Reverence to the Liberated Ones (den 
Seligvollendeten) ! Reverence to the Masters! Reverence to the teachers! 
Reverence to all saintly monks in the world! 

This fivefold formula of worship destroys all sin (evil) and is the chief 
mahgala (thing bringing good luck) of all mangalas”. 

Beginning of the Kalpasutra. 

3) § 251. 
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“And no danger from female imp, vampire, 
goblin, or Lamia prevails against it. And by the 
power of the formula of worship all calamities 
vanish *). 

Thus it is: 

“The assault of the elephant, “the eight fetters 
of karma” ”) on those in whose innermost hearts 
continually abides the lion “formula of worship”, 
is frustrated”. 

Then remembering the formula of worship she pushed 
ahead in one direction. Wheti she had gone far, she 
saw an ascetic. To his feet she went. She saluted him. 
He asked her: “Whence have you come here, good 
lady?” Then she related: “I am the daughter ofCedaga 
and have just now been brought here by an elephant.” 
And that ascetic was one of Cedaga’s own subjects. 
He comforted her: “Do not fear”, and he said to her: 
“Do not grieve. Just such is this unsubstantial saiusara, 
the cause of union and separation, full of birth, death, 
disease, and sorrow”. With the fruits of the forest he 
made her sustain life against her own will, took her 
to his hermitage®), and said to her: “Prom here on, 
the ground is tilled with the plough ; we do not set foot 

1) DEinI Skt, dEkitil, is very inadequately rendered by Jacobi’s “Hexe’k 
See PW. sub voce. Their sucking the blood of men is also mentioned 
in Kuitanlrnatain ,‘11 6. For rikkha we have to read rakkha (with B) 
c= rakslias. In translating niEri I followed Tawney. See KathEkoya, index 
sub 1/amia. 

2) As to the eight karnian, see Weber’s Bhagavatl p. 106; Wilson Lc. 
|). 310; Bhandarkar, 1. c. p. 97 note (cp. p, 93, note*); Oolebrooke, 
Essays**^ Vol. II, pp. 408, 409; Sarvadaryauasahigraha p. 55; UvEsagadasEo 
^ 218; nttarajjb. XXXIll. 

3) Lit. ‘‘B(d,tlemeut”, Gerniau Siodelang. The dIpikE roads svEy.rainain. 
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on it*). This is the territory of Dantapura; and Danta- 
rakkha is king here. Therefore go you fearless into 
this town; from there again set forth most cheerfully — to 
Campa.” The ascetic returned. The other entered Danta- 
pura. She went enquiring for a Jaina convent of nuns®). 
She saluted the lady superior. She was questioned: 
“Whence comes the lady disciple?” She told how matters 
stood. Crying bitterly, she was comforted a little by 
the superioress. “Illustrious lady, do not give way to 
distress of mind. The development of one’s fate cannot 
be averted. For: 

“As we know, it tears apart even what is united, 
and some things it unites although they are sepa- 
rated. Extremely dexterous is this fate in working 
weal and woe for beings. 

“And : 

“There is no happiness in the sainsSra, where 
greatness is seen one moment and disappears the 
next, where various pleasures and sorrows change 
in a moment, where union and separation are only 
matters of a moment. 

“Because this sainsara is a storehouse of mani- 


1) Because tilling the ground injures so naany living beings, and espe- 
cially “earth-bodies” (or “eai'th-lives”); for accoi'ding to the Jainas living 
beings or souls in the world of birth and death arc of two kinds: mo- 
vable and immovable. The immovable are: Earth Souls, Water Souls, 
Fire Souls, Wind Souls, Plants. The Jaina monk may only walk on well 
trodden paths and dare not go across a field. Cp. the Iryasamiti, 

For susatthena the dlpiks has susarthena. 

2) This seems to be the meaning of sahuntmTIla here (establishment 
of nuns, place where they are “rooted”). Or should we, after all, simply 
translate: “the feet of Jaina nuns (of a Jaina mm)”? The dIpikE favors 
my conjecture. I find there: SEdhltpagraye jagEma, “she went to a cloister”. 
.Uttarajjh. p. 255, 1. 2 fr. bottom. 
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fold sorrows, just for that reason wise men here 
betake themselves to the path of final beatitude”. 

Being comforted in such and similar manner she 
was stirred to the depths of her soul and renounced 
the world on the spot in their convent. And although 
she was asked at her consecration, she did not tell 
of her pregnancy, for fear that they might not grant 
[her ordination]. Later, wlien the matter was found 
out she told the truth to the abbess. Being kept in 
concealment she gave birth to a child and exposed it 
in the cemettny, together with a ring bearing a name '^) 
and a j(‘wel of a blankid. And afterwards the child 
was taken by the guardian of the cemetery and handed 
over to his wife. They naTued the boy Avakinnaya '*). 
And this noble lady “) became a friend of this Candala 
woman ’). And this noble lady was questioned by the 
nuns: “Where is your child!” She said: “It was still- 
born and therefore left [in the eemeteiy] by me.” The 
boy grew up there. He idaycid with the boys. He said 
to the children®) there: “1 am your king; pay me 
taxes.” He was seized with the dry scab. He said to 
them: “Scrate-h me”. Then they gave him the name 


1) Or, mnn”. 

2) The name ei* the eliild’H father, Pitrinflinaminlrrcftkitam ca kritvn:. 
Uttarajjh. p, 250, L % 

5) *KJaHiaway*’, that ih, ‘‘Fcmndling”. 

4) Jaina rmriH are often so terrinuL 

5) fiit., ^Termed a frieiulship with this Gandnla woman”. 

0) OimhharTIpa is used by Jaina writers also in Skt. Op, German 
‘‘Weihshild, Mannshild”, whieh words have no derogatory tinge in the 
mouths of the prnph^, at least not in Southern Germany, hut simply mean 
“woman” and “man”. In Plt-li I find gorHpa, “bull, bullock” (Milindap. 
p. dPd), <ix, Idockhead, fool in Surnafigalavilnisinl 1,254. |Gp. dikkarUva 
(dekkarnva) ^ (Jlrnbhartlva Ck fob 218 a and dUsartlva “slave” C. roL715 )- 
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of Karakandu ’). And he was very fond of this nun. 
And she gave him sweetmeats or whatever delicate “) 
alms she obtained. 

When he had grown up he guarded the cemetery. 
For some reason two ascetics passed by there ^). At 
once they saw in one place a stick in a coppice. 

1) “Tax-itcli” (itching for taxes), a fine name for a king, es|)ccialiy 
for an Eastern ruler and above all for a monarch in India. I^'or tin', 
revenues which the Hindu sovereigns extorted from tlieir poor siilijects 
were enormous. A number of Jiitakas, for instance, introduce us to such 
vampires in the robes of royalty 5 not to speak at all of occasional and 
incidental flash-lights. Thus Jataka N®. 240 gives us a very gra})liic sketc.h 
of King MabSpingala of Kasiland. The story is to be found in my book 
Kavyasaiiigraha, pp. 38 stjq. We read: 

Wie man quetsebt des Zuclcerrobres 
Stengel in der Zuckerpresse, 

Also presste cr die Leiite, 

Presste sie mit Steuern, Sporteln, 

Zollen, Strafen und Gewaltthat. 

And Jstaka N®. 520 (Vol. V, p. 98 If.) tells of King PahcFlla and how 
he oppressed his people so unbearably that they locked up their houses, 
barricaded the doors with briars and thorn-bushes torn u)) and piled 
up against them, and fled into the woods. 

Kandu, “an itching for” is good Sanskrit (especially used in the erotic 
sense). Less probable seems the rendering: “Tax-scratch”, although it 
is not at all out of the way. The words little Karakandu always used 
were “Taxes!” and “Scratch!” (i. e. scratch me). These two the children 
joined to form his nickname. “Karakandu” admits of different inter- 
pretations, and so it is no wonder that fiilk-etymology took hold of 
the name. 

2) I derive laddha from *§lagdha, lit. “praised”. OliTgh usually becomes 
silnh in Prakrit. But that would not bar out a form like the one sup- 
posed by me. Cp. lanha from ^ilakshna; and form sneha we have sineha 
and neha. But perhaps we ought to read bhikkhlXladdha, for tlie 

has bhikshalabdha. Uttarajjh. p. 256, 1. 7. On the other liaml, it is pos- 
sible that they simply did not understand laddha; and it is a matter 
of course, I think, that the nun did not give the boy all the lb(»d she 
obtained by begging. The little fellow would not even have cared for 
some of the things she I'cceived, although his foster-parents most pro- 
bably were very poor. 


Z") Or. “who came there”. 
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One of them knew the signs of sticks 0 as follows : 

A stick with one joint they praise; those with 
two joints cause quarrel; those with thfee joints 
are fraught with profit; those with four joints 
entail death. 

A staff that is five-jointed wards off quarrel on 
the way; a six-jointed one is disease; a seven- 
jointed, health. 

A stick that has a base of four finger’s breadth 
and rises half a finger’s breadth and has seven 
joints wards off mad elephants ^). 

A staff of eight joints is failure, one of nine 
productive of fame, but one of ten joints truly '*) 
is all prosperity. 

A stick that is crooked, worm-eaten, and spotted ^), 
and bunchy®) and burned and dried up at the 
top is to be carefully avoided. 


1) The Jaiiia monk is forbidden to make his living by this science. 
Uttarajjh. XV, 7. 

2) This stanza is rather obscure to me. I suppose that the MSS. read 
addhangula-, which Jacobi in the corrections at the end of the book 
changes to atthangula. But even a staif of twelve angula, that is, of 
eight inches is impossible. That would hardly do for a cudgel. LatthI may 
mean “cudgel”. But, to all appearance, staffs are the theme of our stanzas. 
So I take it that the knots of the staff I'ise for half a finger’s b^'^^dth. 
Still that is not the natui'al import of the expression. But a stick of 
eight inches in length cannot have seven knots or joints (parvan). 

S) Tahiya = Skt. tathya, not « tasmin (Jacobi). 

4) I take cittalayE = citralakE (cittra + la + ka) ; cp. egavanna in 
stanza 6. 

5) Pollaya (or pollara, which comes to the same thing) I derive from 
’'ptilyaka (pTilyara), from pUla, “bunch”; or we may assume a word 
pulyaka, from pula. The word would thus mean “knotted, gnarled, covei'ed 
with excrescences”. Polla = rikta, antahsushira, used of the hand, I find 
in Uttarajjh. XX, 42. According to that we should rather translate 
“hollow”. But being hollow would hardly be considered such a great 
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Having massive joints, shining with color, and 
of one color — a stalF provided with such marks is 
to be considered an excellent stafp”. 

Thereupon he said : “He who will take this staff 
will be king. But one must wait for it till it grows 

four inches more; then it is serviceable”. This was 

heard by that Caiidala lad and by a Brahman ’). Then 
that Brahman dug out the four inches of the staff 

that had not yet shot up-) [out of the ground] and 

cut the staff. And that lad saw him and snatched it 
away from him ’). He was taken before the court l)y 
that Brahman. He said; “Give me my stick”. He ans- 
w'ered: “It has grown on my cemetery; therefore I’ll 
not give it”. The Brahman said; “Take another”. Ho 
did not want to. The boy did not give it. The l)oy 
was asked by them *): “Why do you not give it?” And 
he said: “By the power of this stick I shall be king”. 
Then the people of the court laughed and said : “When 
you do come to be king, then you shall give this Brahman 
a village”. He agreed. The Brahman spoke to other 
Brahmans as follows: “Let us kill him and take the 

defect in a cane. Polla may mean the “bundled liand” or the list, Ger- 
man “die geballte Hand (oi\ Faust)”. 

1) I do not see how dhijjaiya can be = dvijn:ti(ka). Dvijjlti correspomlH 
to PrUkrit duai (^auraseni duiXdi. See Vikraniorvadyi^ni 111, between 
stanzas 6, and 7, p. 78 in Shankar PanditAs second edition; and § 
Perhaps it represents dhigjatika, “one of tlic fai-people (einer vom Pfui- 
geschlecht)”, alluding to the caste pride of the Ilrahmans, wlio felt con- 
taminated by contact with others and loathed them. Of course, this 
name would be susceptible of a different and very spiteful sense. Op. 
sasarakkha. 

2) Lit., “stretched, extended”. 

3) UddElei may easily be the causative of ud •+• dal with a peculiar 
development of meaning. 

4) The Judges. 
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stick”. That was heard by his father. The three fled 
and straightway went to TCancanapnra. There the king 
had died sonless. The deputed horse came to Kara- 
kaiidu’s feet while he slept outside [of the city], circum- 
ambulated him with its right side turned toward him, 
and stood still. In the meanwhile the people of the 
city saw with great respect that he was endowed with 
the marks [of a king], the cry of “Victory” ! was raised, 
and the drum of rejoicing beaten. But he got up 
yawning. With perfect composure he sat on the horse 
and was taken into the city’). “He is a Candala”, 
said the Brahmans and would not grant him entrance. 
Then he seized the jewel of a staff". It began to blaze. 
They were terrified. Then he made the Candalas of 
Vadabana Brahmans. And the saying arose: 

By king Karakandu, the son of Dadhivahaua, 
the Candalas who lived in Vatadhana were made 
Brahmans. 

And they too disregarded the name given him at home, 
Avakinnaga, and established the name given him by 
the Candala boys, Karakandu. 


*1) That is, the hoy and his reputed father aid mother. 

2) Ahiyrcsiya in this and the more common meaning of “to bear” is 
» Pali adhivftseti. It litterally signifies “wohne'^ lassen”, If one bears 
hardsliips etc. he suffers them to rest on him. If oae ivS ma<le to “dweir* 
in an office etc. we call that “einsetzcn”, to install, depute etc., as the 
case may demand. 

3) Cp. my translation of the Dagiakumllracaritam p. 94, note (but instead 
of “Beriihrungswagen” I now give “Staatswagen” [= pushyaratha] for 
phussaratho) ; Wide Awake Stories pp. 140, 426 (king chosen by sacred 
elephant); Folk Tales of Bengal p. 99 ff.; Steel, Tales of the Pui^jab pp, 131, 
387; Pari^ishtaparvan VI, 231 f!‘. (interesting and extremely similar to the 
story of Mnladeva in our collection); Kathako 9 a pp. 4,128,155; Tawney’s 
PrabandhacintiCmani p, 181 ; Indische Studien XV, 359 (where we find the 
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Then that Brahman came: “Give me the village”. “Take 
the one that pleases you”. He said: “My home is in 
Campa; therefore give it to me in her territory”. Then he 
gave him a letter to Dahivahaiia ; “Give') this Brahman 
a village. I shall give you any village or city that 
pleases you”. He was enraged : “The wicked Canclala 
does not know his own self”. The messenger returned 
and reported this. Karakandu was incensed. He besieged 
Campa; fighting was going on. Then the nun heard 
of it. Saying ; “Let there be no destruction of people”, 
she took leave of the abbess and went to the city. 
She took Karakandu aside “) and disclosed the secret to 
him : “He is your father”. He questioned his mother 
and his father ’). They told him the real state of affairs. 
From pride he did not march away. Then she repaired 
to [the city of] Campa, went into the king’s house; 
she was recognized, the female servants fell down at 
her feet and wept. The king too heard of it; he too 
came, . greeted her i espectfully, gave her a seat, and 
enquired about her child. She said: “It is he by whom 
the city is besieged”. Delighted, he went out and had 
a meeting with b'm. Giving him both the kingdoms 

correct translation pan % divyiini adhivSsitiliu) ; also Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir pp. 158, l59, 169, 309, 17; ParamattliadIpanI III, p. 7311. 

1) The Optative dijje is difficult. It could be taken as a passive opta- 
tive (dijje =* vatte, § 459; from passive dijjai, § 545). The accusative as 
depending on a passive would be possible, but in prose extremely im- 
probable. So it seems we have to assume a mongrel form — dejjn: (or 
dejja, either precative, § 466, or optative of present, § 474) > dijjli: (dijja) > 
dijje (“Angleiehung an” vatte). 

2) Hai'dly ‘‘herauskom..men lassen” Jacobi). 

3) Of course, his swppose^hfather and mother, the CandElas wlio had 
reared him. 
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Dahivahana renounced the world. And Karakandu be- 
came a mighty monarch. 

Now he was very fond of herds of cattle. He acqui- 
red many herds of cattle. In the meanwhile, at the 
time of autumn, he saw a bull calf, strong-limbed and 
white. He said: “Do not milk the mother of this one. 
When he has grown, then let him drink the milk of 
other cows”. The cowherds promised. When his horns 
had come oiit and he had become a powerful bull '), 
the king saw him. He became solely intent on fighting. 
Again in the course of time the king came and saw 
a big-bodied old bull that was being harassed on all 
sides by the young bulls. He asked the cowherds: 
“Where is that bulll” They pointed him out in such 
a condition. And they said: 

“This very same bull here, by the sound of whose 
lowing®) in the middle of the yard of the cowpen 
even all the proud, overbearing bulls with very 
sharp horns were subdued, now suffers being harassed 
on all sides by the young bulls; as his pride has 
departed on account of old age, his eyes drip, and 
his distorted lip quivers”. 

When the king saw him in such a plight he fell 
into despondency. He pondered on transitoriuess : “Alas, 
this bull who was such a splendid fellow has now 
come to this! So all objects in the sainsara are short- 

1) Lit., “a shouldei'-bull”. The shoulder ks the sti'ong part of the body, 
used in carrying by men, in pulling by bullocks etc. The same idiom 
we have in JEtaka VoL III, p. 114, 1. 8; sainjEtakkhandha, having inborn 
strength’' (« mahabbala) and in Uttarajjh. Xl, 11): jEyalCkhandha (jiT,- 
taskhandha), which has the same sense. 

2) Cp. Skt. thetkrita. 
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lived. For thus it is; “Wealth, which is indeed the 
basis of enjoyment and the cause of great delusion, is 
impermanent. And it has been said; 

„ Perishable by its very nature is wealth, eva- 
nescent as the rainbow, unstable as the streak of 
lightning, like unto dust that clings to the feet. 

“Riches the thieves rob, the princes snatch away, 
the Vantara demons hide, the kinsmen seize '). 

“Fire burns every thing, a deluge of water destroys 
it, and angry Yama [the god of death] is engaged 
in carrying off all. 

“Likewise union with beloved people, the cause ot 
supreme joy, is transitory. How so? 


“As many birds meet in the evening on a tree, 
as travelers, who come from other countiies, [meet] 
in a traveler’s lodging house and in the morning 
all go away, every one in a different direction, so 
also the many beings that have come together in 
one family home, at the time of the blow “) of 
death, all go in different directions, accompanied 
by their karma, to births- as men, gods, animals, 
and other beings. 


“A man strolls along the streets of the city, 
wanton and heedless, engaged in crushing and 
pushing, surrounded by many men. 

“That same resplendent man, who perishes in a 


1) To the Vyantara gods belong: picaca, bhuta, yaksha, rSkshasa, 
kimnax'a, kimpurusha, malioraga, gandharva. Weber, Bhagavatl p. 159, 
note 1); Uttarajjh. XXXVIII, 208 (in Jacobi’s translation, 206). 

2) Praghata, not prabhsta (Jacobi, by some lapsus calami). “The dawn 
of death” would sound very strange. 
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moment., is soon dried up by old age and disease, 
that thus make him a. goblin '). 

'1) Or, “likewise make hiin a goblin”. These Apabhraint^'.a verses do 
not need the emendations of Jacobi. But seperate jana from kliayablian- 
guraiu and instead of the latter read with MS. B khanabhangurani. The 
root in sosijjai (pass, of causative) is cush. Karantaii = karantakas, the 
present parti(dple with ka. Joyana = dyotana. Jana in line 39 is a comiuon 
Ihrm of th(‘. accusative sing, in A.pabhrain(,ax (§ 3()4). I hardly tliink tliat 
such forms are simply the sterns, as Pischel seems to say. A stem is 
not a sttlf-exi stent thing in the living language. The endings s and m 
of the nom. and acc. are dropped (a phenomenon similar to the Latin 
servo = servos (i. e. servus) and servom (i. e. scrvum) of the l)ook lan- 
guage). The Apabhratu^'.a nom. and acc. plm‘. jana might either be analogy 
witli the singular, or shortened iTorn janiE. The genitiv(^ sg, jana could 
perhaps stand foi' jan-as «= marnt-as with the s dropped as in the nom. 
sg. and plur. If the genitive plur. may be janUm = marutJlm (cp. the 
Yedic forms), why should not janas — marutas develop? The adverl) 
to may also represent such a a genitive (and ablative), i. e. *tas = tasya, 
tasmitt. In the gen. plur. I assume: janHim > janam > jana (anusvitra 
dropped as in acc. sg. and in other dialects frequently in gen. pi. ending with, 
iXnarn). But my view may be wrong or at least susceptible to modification. 

Bakkhain = rakshas. The usual form in Apobhrannax would be rakkhu. 
But we have bhanguraiu in the preceding line too. The PrIXkrits clearly 
inlliKuiciul one anotlior. If we have Apabhr. forms in MablirashtrT, why 
should the forms of Mitliilrashtrl (and of other dialects) be impossible 
in Apabhranqni? Buch a bit of choicer dialect imparts a certain dignity 
t,o Apabhram^va stanzas. Tliat would be the Hindu idea. Kliaraum is an 
infinitive used in the, sense of a gerund (§ 576, 577), formed from the 
pres(‘nt st(un with the retention of a. It seauns to preserve the older 
form, or rather collateral Ihrrn of the root kri, “to make”, tliat is, tlie 
i’orm skr (which wo luxvi^ in Skt. after certain profi.xcs). But pi'obably 
w<‘- ought to emendate it to kariiun or kareutn. 

Modrttodi(m) of B is to be preferred. It represents modi + todi. Cf>. 
kliandukhandi *== kluxndi + khandi j). 22, 1. 7; ghunftghuni = ghuni + 
ghuni p. 12, L 11; kodJlkodi » kodi + kodi, Weber’s Bhagavatl pp. 201, 
262. (Ip. Tawney’s Prabandhacintitrnani pp. 102 — 103. (Juery, Is there a 
couiKJction between siicJi forms and Yedic indrUsomil, agnlFwishnu? Sec', 
mod(d in the vocabulary and cp. balarnodi (for instance in llrrla and 
Setubandlia. Todi is from tud ; see § 258. But I suspect that wc sliould 
ratluvr translate modiltodi(in) karantau by “Iraving joyful music made” 
(lit., “producing the musical notes modi [Skt. motaklj and todi (Skt. 
tod!']”), That s(Hmis better both as n'gards the sense and as regards tiui 
forms of the two words. “Crushing and ])ushing” would, of course, he. 
in order as indicating the careless animal spirit of the man. But tlie 
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“Likewise : 

“In the womb, during birth, in childhood, in 
youth, in old age — in all states living beings go to 
pieces like earthenware vessels.” 

Reflecting in such and similar manner he experienced 
the spiritual awakening ; he became a Pratyekabuddlia. 
Having torn out his hair in five handfuls '), and having 
been presented by a deity with the distingui.shing tokens 
of a monk, he wandered aboixt. And the saying arose: 

Having seen the white, noble bull with wellformed 
horns in the middle of the cowpen, the king of Kalinga 
saw prosperity and ruin and perceived the true religion*) . 


whole is rather a picture of the glitter, pomp and heedless pleasure 
indulged in by the natural man, whirdii all however have to end in the 
hideousness of old age. The ugly appearance of goblins is naturally not 
rarely referred to in Hindu literature. 

Difficult are the accusatives in line 30. Tliey may be taken in an ana- 
coluthic way. The author first has the active in mind: ‘‘Old age and 
disease dry him up”, A parallel case would be Jataka III, p. 186, st. 53; 
Na me sutarn vJt ditthani va bhasantirn mttnusini ndgitn, “no human, 
speaking deer has been seen by me”. Or the accusatives could go with 
kharaum (kareum) : “By old age and disease, which thus (likewise) make 

this same man a goblin, he is dined np”. One could also preserve 

the reading janakkhaya and translate: “The decay (ruin) of mortals 
(that is, the decay that all^ men must suffer) will by means of old age 
and disease soon dry up that same resplendent, perishable one, thus 
(likewise) making him a goblin”. Janakkhaya would be an ordinary 
Apabhram(?a form of the nom, sg. For the use of the passive sosijjai in 
the active meaning see § 550. fCp. Appendix]. 

1) The Jaina ascetics tear out their hair. “Five handfuls” is the most 


orthodox way. See my Dagakum?tracaritam p. 215, note 1); TherJgathS 
p. 186*, Prabodhacandrodaya (ed. Yasudevagarman. Bombay 1898) p. 99 
(3A act); pp. 114 ff.; esp. p. 126 (III, 23); Kalpastltra I, 116, 157, 173, 



211; III, 57 and cp. note; AupapEtikasHtra § 116; AyEramgasutt, II, 15, 
§ 22 (p. 129); Uttarajjh. XXII, 24; pp. 308, 516, 567, 687; KathEko^a 
pp. 13, 85 and note; Pari^ishtapaiwan VIII, 76; XI, 146; Paramatthadl- 
pan! pp. 401 , 105, 107; etc, ad infinitum. 

2) Samikklia is hardly an impeiTect, = ^'samlkshat, but most probably 
= samikshya (gerund), the sentence thus having not finite verb. 
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drums the king put the diadem on his liead. By its 
magic power the king became two-faced. The name oi 
Domuha was given him by the people. 

Some time went by. And seven sons were born to 
this king. Gunamala was unhappy because she liad no 
daughter. And she vowed an oblation to tin', Yaksha 
called Mayana. One day a daughter who had been 
announced by a dream, in which the queen dreamed 
that she had received a cluster of blossoms from the 
tree Parijata^), was born of her. And she had the festival 
of her birthday celebrated. She gave the oblation to 
the Yaksha. And she named her Mayanamanjari. 
And in the course of time the child became a young 
woman. 

Now there was king Pajjoya the Terrible_ in TJjjei.u. 
A messenger reported to him: “The king hfis become 
two-faced”. Pajjoya said: “How?” The messenger said : 
“He has such a diadem; if one puts it on he gets two 
faces”. A strong desire for the diadem arose in Pajjoya. 
He despatched a messenger to king Domuha; “Send 
me this pearl of a diadem. But if you do not send it, 
prepare for battle”. King Domuha said to the messenger 
of Pajjoya: “If you give me what I ask, then T, for 
my part, will give the diadem”. The messenger said: 
“What do you ask?” The king said: 

“Give me the elephant Nalagiri and also the 

2) ‘-Two-Faee” Curious are both the development durmukha > dum- 
muklia ;> duiuinuha ;> dommuha domuha (because doinmuha was 
uninteligible) and the story which was called forth by a wrong ety- 
mology. 

3) The tree of paradise seems to be meant, not a coral tree (Ei’y thrina 
Indica). 
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excellent chariot AggIbhTru and your spouse, Queen 
Siva, and the writer ') Lohajjangha”. 

These were the most precious things of Pajjoya’s 
realm. 'Idie messenger went back to ITjjenl. He au- 
noimced Domuha’s answer to Pcijioya. Pajjoya was 
extremely exasperated; he set out with an army con- 
sisting of the four parts [i.e. elephants, chariots, cavalry, 
and infantry] — two lakks of elephants, two thousand 
chariots, fifty thousand hoi’se, and seven crores of sol- 
diers on foot. And by dint of incessant marches he 
came to the boundary of the Pancala country. The 
other, too, king Domuha, departed Q from the city fully' 
equipped witii a fourfold army. He advanced against 
Jhijjoya. On the frontier of the Pancala territory the 
Garucla battle army was formed by Pajjoya, the Ocean 
battle-array by Domuha. Thereupon the two armies 

d) Tjohilriya is not quito clear to me. I follow Jacobi. The word may 
be looked upon as having developed from lekha 4 - kn:ri(n) + ka (cp. § 167). 
Tlie dTpikre has dilfca, ^‘envoy, embassador” (Uttarajjli. p. 259, L 4 from 
liottom). 

2) NTharai cannot be nihsarati. Why should it not represent nirharati ? 
Cp. hiriausxiehen, herausssiehen -» Ho pull or take out” and “to march 
out”. A goodly number of verbs that arc used only in the transitive 
sense in Skt., but in the intransitive (or both intr. and tr.) in Prakrit, 
might be collected. Goldschmidt gives niharai « nirhradati in his RE- 
vanavaha, which is also impossible. Even the meaning does not tally. 
Ravan. Xf, 122 has to be translated: “Having the sound of weeping 
issuing from” etc. The same holds good with XII, 7. Especially interesting 
is IX, 24. The correct German rendering of that passage would run : 
“Wo Ldwen, an daren Klauen die Perlen (aus den von ihnen zerrissenen 
Elefantenstirnerhbhungen) hllngen, auf den Hauptern der Elefanten sit- 
zand,ausreiten”, Freiligrath's celebrated “Lbwenritt” in Old India already I 
Cp. also Skt. vihaiTTsi, “to roam about”, and especially mrigaySm viha- 
irnti SB mrigayaru niryUti etc. and migavam uvaniggae « mrigayEm 
upanirgata, Uttarajjh, XXVIIT, 1 (where the commentary wi'ongly derives 
migavft from mrigavyE). [G. fob 2546 uvahiya * upahrita drawn nigh, 
approached]. 
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closed in fight. By the power of the pearl of a diadem 
king Domuha was invincible. Pajjoya’s anny was defe- 
ated. Pajjoya was captured and brought into the town. 
An anklet was put on his foot. There the time passed 
pleasantly for king Pajjoya. 

One day he saw Mayanamanjari. He became ardently 
enamored. Thereupon the night wore away most 
dismally for him, who was burning with the fire of 
love and was merged in the torment of anxious thought. 
And at the break of day he went into the hall of 
audience. King Domuha saw that this face and body 
were faded and he enquired about his health ^). He 
gave no answer. And he was questioned more urgently 
by the king, who suspected something. Thereupon Pajjoya 
heaved a long sigh and said: 

“One who is in the power of love, 0 chief ot 
men, one consumed by disease, and likewise a 
madman, an angry man, and one dying — all these 
leave shame far behind. So if you desire my welfare 
give me to wife this Mayanamanjari, your own 
daughter, 0 chief of men; if you don’t, I shall 
enter the fire”. 

Then Domuha, perceiving his resolution, gave her 
to him in marriage. On an auspicious day and in an 
auspicious hour the nuptial rite was performed. Pajjoya 
was detained a few days, dismissed with honor, and 
went to Ujjeni. 

One day the great festival of Indra arrived. King 

4) ‘Vyavallta > vollya > voliya. Cp. § 79 sqq. 

2) Lit., “the getting along of his body”. 
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Dorauhai commanded the people of the city ; “Raise the 
banner of Indra” ^). Then amid loud and auspicious 
cries of .joy the standard of Indra was raised, flagged 
with white banners ®), adorned with a great multitude 
of rattles and little bells, covered with suspended 
beautifxfl wreaths and garlands*), decorated with a string 
of jewels, decked with a pendant mass of various fruits. 
Then the nautch girls danced, poetic compositions written 
by good poets were sung, the multitude of men danced, 
juggler’s tricks that bewildered the eyes were seen, 
and betel and other things were given to the juggler; 
a great deal of camphor, saffron, and water was thrown “), 
great gifts were given, drums and other instruments 
were sounded. Thus seven days passed in great joy. 
The (lay of the full moon came. King Doniuha wor- 
shipped the banner of Indra amid great profuseness of 
display with flowers, garments, and other things. Amid 
the loud din of musical instruments it fell to the ground 
on the next day. The king saw that it dropped into 
filth, urine and ill-smelling stuff and that it was des- 
poiled by the people. Seeing this he thought: “Out on 
all magnificence, for it is evanescent as the streak of 


1) Cp. Bharatlyanatyagastra I, 531?.; Oman, Indian Life pp. 66, 73 ff. 

2) Less likely, “with a white banner”. 

3) I follow Jacobi’s suggestion. But it would have been safer to trans- 
late “wooden spoons (ladless)” since we know only of this meaning of 
the word. Perhaps doya connects with di'u, wood, any wooden implement. 
I do not know why wooden spoons should have been fastened to the 
Indraketu. 

4) Or malladama is = Kranzgebinde, Kranzgewinde. 

5) Or, “a great deal of water mixed with camphor and saffron was 
thrown”. Cp. the note to stanzas 732— -737 of my Damodaragupta’s 
Kuttanimatam (p. 120, note 1) and Rosen, Dio Indrasabhrt dcs Amilnat 
p. 37 note 1; p. 40, note 2; p. 60. 
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lightning and disgusting in the end”. Thinking thus 
his soul awoke; he became a Pratyekabuddha. Teai'ing 
out his hair in five handfuls he renounced the world. 
And it is said: 

Beholding how the same banner of Indra that 
was beautifully adorned ') fell and was stripped 
bare, the king of Pancala saw prosperity and 
disaster and perceived the true religion. 

1) Lit. “Which banner of Indra was a beautifully adorned thing seeing 
that etc.” Such a use of the neuter is very common in Prakrit poetiy. 
Cp. the well-known Homeric oix uya^ov Troxvxotficcvfii. Another possibility, 
though perhaps a less probable one, I indicate by the literal English 
rendering; “What was the banner of Indra. seeing that drop well ad- 
orned”, etc. 
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Now the life of Nami. There was here in the land 
of Bharaha, in the country of Avanti, a city, Sudam- 
sana by name, and a king, Maniraha by name. And 
his own brother Jugabahu was his crown prince and 
viceregent. Jugabahu had a wife of incomparable beauty 
and grace, Mayanareha by name. And she was an ex- 
tremely excellent lay disciple. Her son, endowed with 
all good qualities, was called Cadajasa. '^/ 

One day Maniraha saw Mayanareha, became enamo- 
red®), and began to reflect: How now can a union of 
myself with her come about? But I shall rather first 
make love to her; afterwards, when I have found out 
her disposition of mind, I shall exert myself in the 
proper way. Having deliberated thus, he made love 
to her. He sent her flowers, saffron, betel, raiment, 
ornaments, and other things. And no other thought, 
no evil thought, came into her heart. In this way the 
time went by. 

And one day Maniraha said to Mayanareha: “Fair 

1) Cp, Kathg:ko^?a pp. 14 ff.; 18 if. 

2) A.jjhovavatina is not adhyupapanna, as given by Jacobi and the 
commentators, but « Pali ajjhopanna (Skt. adhyavapanna), which is 
found, for instance, in Majjh.-Nik. I, pp. 162, 173, 369; Grimblot, Sept 
Suttas p. 249; Angutt.-Nik. 11, iv, 6; II, v, 7. It means “auf etwas hin- 
gesunken, clinging to, attached to, overwhelmed, carried away by” etc. 

Op. Aylrarngasuttam I, 1, 7, § 6; Ava^yakaenxahlungeu'p. 26, 1. 24; p. 

30, 1. 7 below. Very common is also uvaveya = upeta. The repetition 
of va is curious. 
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lady, if you take, me for your man ') I shall make yoir 
queen of the whole kingdom”. She said: “You, who 
are neither a hermaphrodite nor a woman ’*), have 
become a man by reason of your works in a former 
birth even without being taken for that by me^). But 
as regards queenship of the kingdom, who now can take 
that away from me who bear the name of your brother’s, 
the crown prince’s, wife? And another thing : Those who 
are noble men regard the misfortune of dying a great 
deal, but they do nothing that is detrimental to them 
in this woi’ld or in the next world ^). For: 

“By injuring living beings, falsehood, taking the 
property of others, and intercourse with the wife 
of another man living beings go to hell. 

“Therefore, great king, the case being such, relinquish 
your evil thought and embrace good conduct”. Hearing 
this he was silent. And he thought: As long as Juga- 
bahu lives she will not desire another man. There- 
fore let us kill him quietly®). Then I shall seize her 
by violence. There is no other means. Thus the time 
went by. 


1) The original, which bears a number of dilfcrent interpretations, is 
hard to render. German : “Nimm micli als Mann” brings out the pun, 
at least partly. For we could also translate : “If you acknowledge me 
as a male (if you prove my virility by intercourse with me)”; or, “if 
you know me (by actual experience) etc.”; or, “if you consent to me 
(accept me, approach me) etc.” Of course, the first meaning is, “if you 
accept me as your husband” (or rather, “your paramour)”. 

2) Lit., “deprived of the state of a hermaphrodite or of a woman”. 

3) Or, “even without my consent (agreeing to it)” (of course, a pun). 

4) Or, “incompatible with this world and the next”, which ultimately 
amounts to the same thing. 

. 5) Lit., “with assurance, fearlessly”. Less likely, “by means of confi- 
dence, using our confidential intimacy as a means”. 
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Once upon a time Mayanareha saw the moon in a 
dream and told her husband. He said to her; “Fair lady, 
you will have a son who will be the moon of the heaveus, 
called “circle of the whole earth'”’. Thei'eupon a child 
was conceived in her womb. And in the third month 
this longing of a pregnant woman came upon her: 
“If I only could do worship to the Jinas and saints 
and could always hear the discourses of the founders 
of the Faith !” Thereupon when her longing had been 
satisfied in accordance with her wish, she carried the 
child in her womb with perfect ease. 

One day in the month of spring Jugabahu, together 
with Mayaiiareha, went to the park in order to disport 
himself. While he was elate with eating, drinking, and 
enjoying himself, the lord of day passed beyond the 
mountain of sunset; the expanse of the earth was 
covered by a mass of darkness. Thereupon Jugabahu 
remained right there in the public garden. Maniraha . 
thought: “This is a favorable opportunity. In the first 
place, Jugabahu stays in the park outside of the city; 
in the second, he has few companions; in the third, it 
is night ; in the fourth, the wood is obscured by a mass 
of darkness. Therefore I shall go and kill him. Then I 
shall make merry with Mayanareha without misgiving”. 
Reflecting thus, he took a scimitar and went to- the 
park. Having indulged in the dalliance of love’s plea- 
sure Jugabahu went to sleep in a bower of plantains. 
Men sat down on all four sides. And Maniraha said 
to them: “Where is Jugabahu?” They told him. He 
entered the plantain bower saying: “I have come out 
of anxiety lest some enemy might overcome him in 
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the night” i). Jugabahu rose hurriedly. He made [the 
king] a low obeisance. Maniraha said ; “Get up *) : let 
us go to the city. Why should you stay here over 
night?” *) Then Jugabahu prepared to start out *). In the 
meanwhile Maniraha, not considering what is allowed 
to be done and what is not allowed to be done, dis- 
regarding the censure of the people, abandoning all 
fear of another world, with a confident heart, stabbed 
him violently in the neck with his sharp sword. Over- 
powered by the pain of the deep wound and having 
his eyes closed, Jugabahu dropped to the ground. Maya- 
nareha screamed: “Alas, a crime! a crime!” Then the 
men came running with swords uplifted. And they said : 
“What is this?” Maniraha prated: “On account of my 
heedlessness the sword fell from my hand. Away with 
feai', 0 beautiful woman”! Then the men knew that 
it was the deed of Maniraha and took’ Maniraha by force 
to the city. They announced to Candajasa what had 
happened to Jugabahu. Lamenting most piteously, he 
came to the park, taking a number of medical men 
with him. The medical men dressed the wound. After 
a short while the power of speech was lost, his two 
eyes were closed, his limbs had become motionless, his 
body turned white, for a stream of blood had flowed 
out. Thereupon Mayanareha, knowing him in the state 

1) Lit. “out of the anxiety: Let not some dangerous enemy attack 
him (do him harm) in the night’*. 

2) Or, “bestir yourself’. 

3) Lit., “enough of staying here over night!” 

4) Pahuvai may be = pradhSvati, formed according to the sixt class 
(*pradhuvdti). Observe the dilferentiation : pahavai, “to run forward”, 
but pahuvai “(to run forward), to set out, to go, to come, to arrive”. 
Op. dhuvai § 482, 
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of dying, bent down to Jngabahu’s ear i) and began 
to speak sweetly and softly to her husband; “Illus- 
trious sir, concentrate your mind, do not harbor any 
hatred toward anybody -), and develop charity for all 
beings, go for protection to the fourfold refuge, repent 
of your misdeeds, bear properly this calamity, which 
has come by the power of your own acts. And it is said: 

“Whatever deed a living being does in this 
existence or in another existence, [the consequences 
of] that it must feel; the other is only the in- 
strumental cause ’). 

“Therefore receive the viaticum for the next world. 
And also: 

“Betake yourself to him who knows all things — 
to god; believe the highest truths,*), during the 

1) Lit., “.standing over the root of the ear of JugabSthu”. 

2) Paosa, padosa (and Pali dosa) not = pradvesha (dvesha), but = 
pradosha. Ci). German “bo.se” = “bad” and “angry” (with one), filled 
witli liatred. I am gratified to see that Pisehel gives the same derivation 

d29). The language itself clearly points in the same direction; notice 
the frequently recurring phrase manain padosae and Uttarajjh. XXXlIIjSS : 
Emeva rUvammi gao paosam 
uvei duhohaparamparSo; 
padutthacitto ya cinai kammam 
jain se puno duham viv^ge. 

“In the same way he who yields to hatred for things perceived by the 
eye falls into series upon series of floods of sorrow; and he whose soul 
is filled with hatred accumulates karman which in its ripening again 
means sorrow (or, is productive of sorrow) for him”. In the TherigathS 
st. 443 we find dussate (dushyate), “to conceive hatred, bos werden”. 

3) The same stanza, with some unessential variations, we have in the 
Jaiua legend of the fall of DvSravatl, Zeitschrift der deutsch-morgen- 
landiscli. Geseilschaft Vol. 42, p. 502, 11. 10, 11. In the translation (p, 
516) Jacobi has misunderstood the last p^da. 

4) Savvannn acc. plur. honoris causa (plur. majest.). The all-knowing 
one, tlic god, is the Jina. But may be we have to join savannudevam, 
“betake yourself to the all-knowing god”. Less probable would be the 
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whole of life ‘) betake yourself to i,he saintly Jaina 
monks as teachers, who are treasures of excellences. 

“Refrain from killing living beings, from untruth, 
from [taking] the property of others, from sexual 
intercourse, and from earthly possessions in the 
thrice threefold way®), as long as you live®). 

rendering: “Betake yourself to the all-knowing ones; be.lie,ve the liighe.st 
truths to be god”. If I mistake not, tliis woubl be good Buddhistic 
doctrine, but not in the Jaina vein. Cp. Benarsi Bass 1. c. 50 (bottom 
of page). 

It seems to me that the trinity liere alluded to, and on p. 31, 11.20 — 
24. that is, the Jina, the dhanirna, and the community of saints, hi re 
corresponds much better to the celebrated Buddhistic triratna: Buddha, 
Dharma, Sahgha than the triratna of the Jainas: cornu'.t knowliMlge, 
correct faitli, correct life. We seem to have here another of tliose almost 
frantic elforts at creating dilfercnccs out of entirely identical or almost 
identical things. The Jainas outdo their rivals. The Buddhists hav(‘, one 
triratna, the Jainas two, although one is not so tmuned. I’roliably they 
had originally the same triratna as the Buddliists, whicli th(\y kept; 
but the name they transferred to another thing. .Tinism may even 
older than Buddhism and we know that it is — hut its sacred books 
are younger than the Pilli canon and some other Buddhistic works; and 
•why should the Jaina faith not |iave undergone some changes in order 
to cope more successfully with its enemy? The Hindus were always prone 
to making modifications in their creeds for such purposes. Of course, 
both sects may have borrowed their triratnas, just as they have adopted 
so many other things. See also Benarsi Bass 1. c. pp. 7 — 30. 

By tatta = tattva possibly tlie “truths” (or “categories”) in the tech- 
nical sense are meant. They are also calhul tathya (Pritkrit tahiya), 
paramairtha, padartha, bhava etc. Their number varies. Bhandarkar, 
Report p. 106 gives seven, Uttarajjh. XKVIH, 14, nine. Cp. Benarsi Bass 
pp. 55, 56. Also the live (six) “realities”, or substrata of individual life, 
viz. dhamrna, adhamma, %n:sa (akiXga), jiva, jioggala, or matter (and 
kSCla) are styled tattva. 

1) Skt. y3vajjlvam. 

2) Most probably this translation is not literally correct. But it does 
full justice to the sense. The expression seems to be on a par with suhaip, 
suhena and means “threefold with threefold”. 1 think, it refers to 
1) thought, words, acts; 2) doing, causing to be done, consenting to a 
thing being done. Combine these and you get nine. But according to 
Jacobi we have in the second place: past, pi*esent, future. SBE. XXII p. 202. 

3) Skt, *yavad jlvSya. YavSd + dativ is found also in Skt., although 
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“Repent properly also of the eighteen cases of 
sin, ponder on the nature of existence, remember 
in your mind the formula of worship. 

“For: 

“If he whose ten vital airs depart at the end, 
while they have become one ’) with the formnla of 
worship, does not reach final emancipation, he 
certainly becomes a Vemaniya god. 

“Likewise give up all clinging to wordly objects; for: 

“Neither a father, nor a mother, nor a son, 
nor brothers, nor friends, nor relatives, nor heaps 
of wealth are a refuge in the samsara, that is full 
of pain. 

The Law alone expounded by the prince of Jinas, 
the treasure of happiness, is in this world the 
refuge of living beings that are tormented by the 
pain of birth, old age, and death” ’). 

not in this phrase, which is usually jitvajjlvam (= jii-jivam, i. e. *yEtl 
jTvain, above), 

1) Lit., ‘‘become the same, identical, identified”. 

2) Jacobi takes nihSna liere and on page 58, 1. 3 in the sense of “cause”! 
lluw the word can Jiave that meaning I fail to see. At any rate, the 
natural and ordinary sense fits better both here and on p. 58. Cp. p. 
36, 1. 10: bahuvihadukkhJlna esa bhandHro. 

3) With these stanzas cp. the third stanza on p. 46 of Erz. (savve 
jlTyn etc.) and with all three of them my BaeakunirT-racaritam p. 110, 
note; p. 362; Parigishtaparvan III, 149 — 184; Jacobi’s introduction to 
same,' p. 35; Ilemacandra’s Yo^aoastra IV, 67; Bhandarkar, Report p. 
113 (ekatvanupreksha) ; SBK, VoL 45, p. 349; Kshomendra’s Daijiavatara- 
caritarn IX, 35; Ayaraingasuttain I, 3, 3, § 4; I, 7, 6, § 1; KathSkoga 
p. 20; Ilebbels Tagebiicher (ed. Werner) I, 88; Werke (ed. Werner) VII, 
p. 44; lingo von Ilofmanstbal, Ballade des ausseim Lebens; Voltcr Kilpi, 
Bathseba, Davidin puhehija itsensil kanssa p. 219; MaupaSvsant passim 
and many others; Benarsi Dans pp. 64, 65; and esp. Uttarajjh. XIII, 
21 — 26. Appamaya in stanza 26 of the passage quoted last, which is 
discussed by Leumann in Wiener Zeitsehrift f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
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All this was received by Jugabahix with hands folded 
in the manner of a bud against his head. In a short 
while he died, bent on a good resolve. 

Thereupon Candajasa fell to wailing. Mayanareha 
thought; “Shame upon my beauty, the root of such a 
misfortune! Now this evildoer will certainly destroy 
my virtue, although 1 do not desire it. Therefore 
enough of staying here! I shall go to some other coun- 
try and carry out what is to be done for the other 
world. Else this wicked man will bring about the des- 
truction of my son too”. Deliberating thus, she departed 
from the park, her mind distressed with deep sorrow, 
at the time of midnight, while the hearts of Candajasa 
and the others were bewildered with sorrow. She went 
toward the East and came into a great forest. The 
night passed w'hile she wandei'ed on. At midday she 
reached a lotus pond. With the fruits of the woods 
she sustained life. Rejecting delicate fare '), wearied 
with the fatigue of the journey, she went to sleep in 
a bower of plantains. The night overtook her. The 
tigers growled, the lions roared, the boars grunted, 
the jackals howled gruesomely. While she, frightened®) 
by the sounds of numerous wild beasts, gave herself 


laades, Y, 137, I consider to be = alpamSitra. That chimes in with the 
Buddhistic version. Op. Uttarajjh. XVI, 12 (aimitya — atimlltra) ; XVI, 8 
(aimn:y3:c == atimictrayn;) and § 87. 

1) Possibly sa:gs;ra means (having a definite shape, hence) determined 
formed, prepared, cooked, (Jacobi “zubereitet”), Cp. note on Erz.35L116. 

2) Jacobi’s derivation of vitattha from vitrasta, which I have followed 
in my translation, is perhaps not altogether impossible, but certainly 
very suspicious. Maybe vitattha is = *vitasta from vitas, to throw” 
and means “distracted, bewildered, agitated”, Cp. vi + asta and vi + 
kshipta, both used in the sense of “distracted, bewildei'ed”. 
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up entirely to thinking of the formula of adoration, 
at midnight an excessive pain in her belly came on. 
With great difficulty she gave birth to a boy, who 
was endowed with all the marks [of a great future]. 
And at the break of day she wrapped him in a pearl 
of a blanket, hung a seal jewel marked with the 
name of Jugabahu on his neck, and went to the ex- 
cellent lake. When she had washed her clothes she 
stepped down into the lake in order to bathe. At this 
point a water elephant, like unto the God of Death, 
rushed up with extreme impetuosity from the middle 
of the water. He seized her with his trunk and tossed 
her up into the air. By the dispensation of fate she 
was seen by a fairy youth who had set out for the 
island of Nandisara. In consideration of her beauty she 
was caught by him when she dropped, and weeping 
piteously she was taken to Mount Veyaddha. And 
weeping she said to him: “Listen, noble sir; to night I 
have borne a boy in the middle of the wood. Leaving 
him in a bower of plantains I descended into the lake, 
was hung up by a water-elephant, and caught by you. 
Therefore this boy will be killed by some being living 
in the woods ; or, destitute of food, he may die of his 
own accord. Therefore, 0 great man, do me a kindness 
by restoring my offspring to me. Do not be. heedless, 
bring me my boy, or take me thither”. The Vidyadhara 
youth said: “If you accept me as your husband, then 
I will do your bidding. And another thing: In the 
country of Gandhara, in the city of Rayanavaha there 
is a king of the Vidyadharas, Manicuda by name; 
Kamalaval is his wife. Their son Manippabha am I. 
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After exercising the sovereignty over the two mountain 
chains '), Manicuda became disgusted with the enjoyment 
of the objects of desire, appointed me to kingship, and 
received consecration as a monk in the presence of a 
perambulating ascetic. And wandering about, in course 
of time he had come here on the day just passed. Now 
he has gone to Nandlsara in order to worship the 
•shrines. On my way to him I saw you. Therefore, 
beautiful lady, I shall install you as queen of all the 
female fairies; accept me as your lover. And another 
thing: Your son was seen by the lord of MahilS, who 
had been carried away by a horse and who was 
wandering in the wmods, and was given to his queen. 
And she tends him as if he were her own son. This 
I have known, investigating the matter by means of 
the great magical science Pannattl. It is exactly so. 
Therefore, lovely lady, drop your anxiety, lean on 
fortitude, he of a serene mind, enjoy the glory of youth 
together with me”. Hearing this MayanarehS thought: 
“Alas for the issue of my deeds, since various cala- 
mities are my lot! So what is to be done here? And 
a living being devoured by love considers not what is 
to be done and what is not to be done; regards neither 
good nor bad; knows not what is at war with the 
other world; minds not the dispraise of the people. 
Therefore matters being thirs, I have to guard my virtue 
by some procrastinating”. Having reflected thus, she said 
to the Vidyadhara: “Good sir, take me to NandTsai'a; 
there I shall certainly do your pleasure”. 

1) Cp. Zeitschrift clcr cicutschen morgeuliltidischea Gesjellschaft VoL 
33, 558 and Erz. p, 14 L 11. 
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' Thereupon, with a rejoiced mind, he created by magic 
a fine palace chariot that moved through the heavens. 
Mounting Mayanareha on this, he went to the island 
of Nandlsara. And there are fifty-two temples of the 
Jinas. And it is said: 

On the four Anjana mountains, on the sixteen 
Sandamuhi crags, on the thirty-two Raihara peaks, 
in the interior of the island of Nandisara, there 
are fifty -two pure temples of the Jinas one hundred 
yojanas long, fifty yojanas wide, seventy yojanas 
high 

Thereupon Manippabha and Maynareha descended from 
the sky-traversing palace chariot and worshipped the 
images that bear the names of TJsabha, Vaddhamana, 
Candariana, and Varisena. And they made a low obei- 
sance to Manicuda the perambulating saint. They sat 
down near him. That holy man was possessed of the 
[first] four stages of knowledge^). Knowing [by his 
sxiperhuman insight] the story of Mayanareha he cal- 
med Manippabha by a religious discourse. Manippabha 
asked Mayanareha’s forgiveness and said to her: „From 
this day forth you are my sister. Tell me now what 
I can do for you”. She said: “Tou have done everything 
by showing me this holy place Nandlsara”. And she 
asked the saint: “Holy sir, tell me tidings of my son”. 
The saint said: “Listen! In India, in Eastern Videha, 

1) Concerning the yojana see note 5 in my Two Twice-Told Tales (The 
University of Chicago Press). 

2) With the exclusion of kevalam^ For the five kinds or stages of 
knowledge see Katha:ko<;a pp. XIII ; Sarvadarganasamgraha p. 47 ; Bhan- 
darkar, Report p. 106; UvUsagadasHIo Vol. 11, p. 48, note 132*, Appen- 
dices p. 44; Uttarajjh. XXVIII ; Leumann, Beziehungen der Jaina-Litteratur 
p. 510. 
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in the country ') of PukkhalavaT, there is a city, Mani- 
torana by name. And there was a universal sovereign, 
called Amiyajasa. He had two sons of Pupphaval his 
wife: Pupphasiha and Eayaiiasiha. And they, having 
exercised kingly power for 840,000 years of former, 
ages ®), were terrified by the sorrows of the samsara 
and renounced the world at the feet of a perambula- 
ting monk. Having properly engaged in reli^ous men- 
dicancy for 160,000 years of former ages and their life 
being spent, they were born again in the Accua-Kappa 
as Indasamaniya gods, destined to live as such for twenty 
two sagarovamas ^). And after enjoying there the hap- 
piness of the gods and falling thence, they were born 
in the part of India named Dhaiyasanda as sons of 
Samuddadatta, the queen of the addhacakkavatti ’) 
Harisena; the one was called Sagaradeva, the other 
Sagaradatta. And knowing the splendor of royalty to be 
unsubstantial, they renounced the world in the presence 
of the blessed twelfth teacher of the three worlds, i. e., 
of Dadhasuvvaya. On the third day they were killed 
by a stroke of lightning and reborn in the Mahasukka 
heaven, destined to live there for seventeen sagarova- 
mas. Enjoying there the happiness of the gods they 
spent the time. One day they went to glorify as Kevali 
the twenty-second Blessed One ®). And there they asked 
the Blessed One: “Where shall we be reborn, having fallen 

1) Op. Plli vijita, “realm”. 

2) SEE. "VoL 45, p. 16, note. 

3) As to the different classes of gods, see Weber’s Bhagavati pp. 21 Off.* 
Uttarajjh. XXXVI, 203 sqq. 

4) “Half-Universal-Sovereign”. 

5) I think that the twenty second Jina is meant. For the Jainas as- 
sume that there have lived 24 “Founders of the Faith” or Jinas. The 


from our position The Blessed One said: “One of 
you will be the son of king Jayasena in the city of 
Mahila here in India, but the other will be the son of 
Mayanareha, the wife of king Jugabahu in Sudamsana 
town; and you will in reality be father and son”. 
Having heard this they went to their heaven. There 
one of them fell first, was conceived in the womb of 
Vaiiamala, the queen of king Jayasena in the city of 
Mahila, in the country of Videha, and was born in the 
course of time. They gave him the name of Paumaraha. 
And when he had reached puberty, his father made over 
the kingdom to him and embraced the life of a religious 
mendicant. And that Paumaraha became the lord of great 
kings. His wife is named Pupphamtlla. And while he ad- 
ministered the government of the realm the time went 
by. The other god, falling from his station when his life 
had worn away, was born as your son. And that Pau- 
maraha was carried away and taken into the woods by a 
horse trained in the inverse way. And straying about there 
he saw your son this morning, and, by reason of the love 
sprung up in a previous existence, he took him with ex- 
tremely gladdened heart. And in the meantime the army 
came, following the track of the great king. Thereupon 
he ascended an elephant and went to his city. He handed 
the boy over to Pupphamamala. The birth-festival was 
celebrated. There he grows up, encompassed by love”. 

last of these was MahSvIra. When a man reaches kevalam (absolute 
knowledge and perfection) the gods ai’e often said to come and do homage 
to the saint. Especially Jinas are so honored. To the Buddhistic parallels 
attention need hardly be called. On such and similar occasions the throne 
of Sakka (and of other deities) fii’st begins to tremble, whereas with 
the Buddhists Sakka’s throne becomes warm. 
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While the reverend man was recounting this there 
came an air-traversing palace chariot, having pillars 
made of jewels, pendent strings of pearls, hosts of big 
pearls '), placed on its doors, and pinnacles made of 
crystal, resonndiug with a multitude of bells, deafening 
the quarters of the sky with the din of musical instru- 
ments and accompanied by the cries of “Victory! Vic- 
tory!” which were shouted by the women of immortals. 
Out of it stepped a god who wore a diadem of res- 
plendent jewels and a pair of moving ear-rings consis- 
ting of precious stones, and whose breast glittered 
with a shining necklace. He walked thrice around Maya- 
nareha with his right side turned towards her, and 
then fell at her feet. After that he made a low obei- 
sance to both the feet of tlie saint and sat down on 
the greund. Then the Vidyadhara, seing this disrespect- 
ful demeanor to the monk, said: 

“The immortals and the best of men have ex- 
pounded the conduct of kings; where they offend, 
there one cannot speak of the fault of others. 

“Why did you, 0 god, first make a low obeisance 


1) Jacobi’s vocabulary points to “host of stars”. That would sound as 
grandly as “The Prince with the moon on his forehead and stars on the 
palms of his hands” (Folk-Tales of Bengal pp. 23G 11'.). But it would 
hardly be correct. In the sixth Canto of the URvaipivalui, in st. 4, wo 
meet with tsrekkavall, “a string of big pearls”; but the first member 
of the compound may be tttra as K takes it. In ZDMG. Vol. 34, p. 263, 
1. 36 the words occur: varathavaimiyakuladevapamtiu vva sutEra y£t 
rayanlu tti, which mean: “the nights are brilliant with stai's as the 
rows of family idols which have been fashioned by clever carpenters 
are well adorned with big pearls” (Jacobi’s translation I consider to be 
wrong). But here again the gender remains doubtful. Sanskrit dictio- 
naries give only the masculine in this meaning, but that is not all 
decisive even for Skt,; and far less for PrSkrit. 
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to this woman, passing by this firm ') monk, who 
is free from anger and from the other blemishes, 
who has killed the five senses, for whom delusion 
has vanished, who possesses most excellent know- 
ledge and insight '), who is endowed with ascetism 
and self-control, and by the mere sight of whom 
the floods of darkness are removed”? 

The immortal said: “Prince of the Vidyaharas, what 
yon have said is wrong. Only^) hear the reason for 
this. There was a king Maniraha in the town of 
Sudamsana. His own brother was Jugabahu. And Juga- 
bahu, on account of a certain enmity dating from a 
previous existence, was struck in the neck with a sword 
by his own brother Maniraha, when he had gone to 
the park in the month of spring. When his vital breaths 
were on the point of departing, this Mayanareha 
made him cease from the pursuance of hatred by 
means of a discourse on the religion of [the Jinas; 
having experienced the development of true faith, etc., 
he died and was born in the fifth heaven as an Inda- 
samaniya god, destined to live as such for ten saga- 
rovamas. And I am he. And she is my teacher of religion, 
for by her I have been made to grasp the Law of the 
Jinas, which has true faith for its root. And it is said; 

“He who establishes one in pure religion, be he 
ascetic or householder, becomes for him the teacher 
of religion, because he imparts religion to him ^). 

1) Or “wise”. Or, “who possesses the insight of superior knowledge 
(or, the excellent insight of knowledge)”. Hardly, “possesses superior 
(right) knowledge and faith (doctrine)”, 

2) Or, “forthwith”; navarain = kevalam is* very common in Prakrit. 

3) Cp. PrabandhacintHmani translated by Tawney p. 83. 


11 
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“Therefore she has been greeted ])y me first. And it 
s said; 

“Those who impart the true faith it is diflBcult to 
requite in many existences even by a thousand crores 
of services that are endowed with all excellences”. 

Having heard this the Vidyadhara thought: “Ah, 
the power of the Jinas’ Law of Piety! And also: 

“Living beings incur suflerings in the endless 
sainsara as long as they do not diligently comply 
with the Law proclaimed l)y the excellent Jinas”. 

And the god said to Mayanarehii: “Fellow-believer, 
tell me, what happiness dear to you shall I bring 
about!” She said: “In reality you are not aide to 
bring about the happiness dear to me ; for the happiness 
of final emancipation, which is exempt from birtli, old 
age, death, disease, and sorrow, that is dear to me. 
Nevertheless, best of the gods, take me to Mahilii. 
After seeing the face of my son there I shall work 
out my welfare in the other world.” Thereupon she 
was iivitanthj taken to Mahila by the immortal. There 
is the place where Naminaha and Mallinaha, the teachers 
of the three worlds, were born, renounced the world, 
and attained supreme knowledge. Therefore they des- 
cended. From devotion to the establishers of the Faith 
they first worshipped the sacred things in the temple 
of the princes of the Jinas. And they saw nuns in a 
convent, went and made a low obeisance to them. 
They sat down before the nuns. They ') propounded 
the Law of Truth: 

1) Of course, the nuns are intended by “they”. 
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“When one has obtained existence as man and 
has known the fruit of piety and impiety, he 
should strive strenuously in the Law of Piety, 
which secures every bliss”. 

In this manner they went on. At the end of their 
religious discourse the god said to Mayanareha: “Let 
us go to the king’s palace. I will show you your son.” 
She said: “Away with love, which only increases the 
sarnsara! And also: 

“All beings have become my own people, and 
all have become strange people to me. What delusion 
about relatives could there be for the solitary 
man here!” ') 

“I shall take upon me the life of a religious men- 
dicant. Therefore do you according to your pleasure”. 
And he made a low obeisance to the nuns and to 
Mayaiiareha and went to his heaven. And she received 
ordination in the presence of these nuns. Taking the 
name of Suvvaya, she lived engaged in the self-denial 
of asceticism. 

Now that boy lived at perfect ease in the dwelling 
of king Paumaraha. The kings who were that king’s 
adversaries humbled themselves before him. Thereupon 
the king gave the boy the name of Nami ®), which 
arose from his exellences. Thereupon he grew up hap- 

1) That is, man who stands so all alone in the world as a single in- 
dividual, shut off from other beings, who again are self-centred entities 
and unfathomable mysteries. See the note on Erz. p. 42, 11. 34 — 37. At 
the same time the word denotes the ascetic, who has cut himself loose 
from all tics. — Ekeka (PrSkrit egega), “all alone, solitary” we have, 
for instance, in Jstaka III, p. 378, 1.1. 5, 6. 

2) “The Humbler”. To a similar cause Mahffvira owes his name Var- 
dhamSna and Buddha Gautama his name SiddhErtha. 
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pily, surrounded by five nurses ^). When he was eight 
years old he had grasped the whole substance of the 
arts and sciences ') as soon as they were shown to him. 
In course of time he became a young man. He was 
married to one thousand and eight maidens who were 
sprung from the Ikkhaga race and the lustre of whose 
beauty was surpassed [only] by that of the women of 
the immortals ’). Like the ruler of the gods he passed 
the time in enjoying the pleasures of the senses with 
these wives. But king Paumaraha, knowing the vanity 
of the world of living beings, appointed prince Nami 
to lordship over the country of Videha, acquired the 
splendor of self-denial, gained the insight of supreme 
knowledge, and thus stood at the head of the three 
worlds '). King Nami spent the time in maintaining 
the majesty of kingship. 


1) The five kinds of nurses are: klilradliFEI (wet-nurse), inajjanadhilT 
(“bathing-nurse”), mandanadhai (adorning-nurse”), anikadhai (nurse for 
holding the child on her lap), kllSvanadhai (nurse for playing with the 
child). AupapStikasutra § [105], p. 70. Cp. Divyavadami p. M etc. 

2) Lit., “he had grasped the whole extent of the matter of the arts 
and sciences”. 

3) Cp. the phrase that is frecpiently used in tlie Jataka, for instance 
on p. 249 of the third volume : atikanta manussain vannaui apattIT, 
devavannam. — la line 29.0 rade uvabhunjainauo, winch is better. 

4) Perhaps tiloyamatthaya has also a more technical moaning and is 
equivalent to logagga. Logagga, “the top, the liighest point of the world” 
is often = moksha, nirvilna; for instance in Uttarajjh. XXIX, 38; XXIV, 84 
(where Jacobi wrongly translates: “in view of all”). Op. XXXVI, 57, 04. 
In the two passages quoted last we are told that the Siddhas (die 
Seligvollendeten) “dwell in the highest world” (loyagge paitthiya). Cp. 
AupapStikas, § 130. A description of this place is found in Uttarajjh. 
XXXVl, 58 ff.; Aupapa:tikas. § 163 sq. Paumaraha obtained kevalam and 
thus had “stepped upon the summit of the three worlds”, in every sense 
that this expression may convey, Cp. the Dhammapadam’s beautiful 
stanzas of the man who has reached the terraced hights far above the 
maddening crowd. — Sec also TattvHirtlia X, 5 (ZT)MG. 60, p. 543). 
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Now that Mauiraha had been bitten that very night 
by a snake, had died, and had been born as a hell- 
being in the foui-th hell land. Thereupon Candajasa 
was established as king by the vassals and the coun- 
sellors. And the obsequial ceremonies for the two 
brothers were performed. And Candajasa maintained 
the majesty of kingship. 

And one day a white elephant belonging to king 
Nami, the chief elephant of the whole realm, broke the 
post to which he was fastened, and set out toward the 
Vindhya forest. And he passed the neighborhood of 
Sudamsana town. And when king Candajasa had gone 
to the riding-ground for horsemen the elephant was 
seen by his people and reported to the king. The 
elephant was seized by him and brought into the city, 
and he stayed there. Spies knew of it and reported to 
king Nami as follows: “The white elephant is seized 
by Candajasa; your majesty will decide.” King Nami 
sent an envoy to Candajasa with the following mes- 
sage: “This white elephant is my property-, send him 
to me!” The envoy went and announced the words 
of Nami to Candajasa. Candajasa said: “The jewels of 
no man are inscribed with the letters [of his name] ; 
he who is superior in strength — Im they are. And also : 

• Who gives the earth ? By whom is it given ? 
To whom has it come by birth-right? To whom 
is it tied ? In this world it is enjoyed by the prin- 
ces of men who have the essential thing — courage” ')• 

1) Cp. vlrabliajys; vasuradhars;. Pai'i^ishtaparvan VIII, 248 (virabliojjS 
puhaval. Appendix to same, p. 15). The earth is the kings wife. “To 
enjoy” has therefore also an erotic meaning. 
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Thereupon the envoy returned to Mahila, unregarded 
and unhonored. He reported Candajasa’s words to the 
prince. Nami was enraged and with his whole army 
inarched upon Candajasa i). Now Candajasa found out 
that king Nami was approaching, and fully equipped with 
an army he issued forth with face turned toward him, 
but was checked by an evil omen. Thereupon his coun- 
sellors said to Candajasa: “Shut the city gates for 
the present and remain. When we know what is be- 
fitting the time, we will again bestir ourselves” ^). 
Thereupon the king did so, saying; “Yes”. And the 
king Nami came and besieged the city on all four sides. 

Through the immor of the people, which went from 
mouth to mouth, the reverend lady Suvvaya heard of 
this and she thought: “Let them not travel the down- 
ward road by working the ruin of the country. The- 
refore I shall go and pacify the two”. Upon olitaining 
the permission of the prioress she went to Sudainsana- 
pura together with [certain] nuns'*). 'J'hc reverend lady 
saw king Nami. He gave her the principal seat. Having 
made her a low obeisance Nami sat down on the 
ground. The reverend lady preached the Law of Piety 
established by the princes of the Jinas, which produces 
every bliss. And at the end of her religious discourse 
she said; “Great king, vain is the splendor of royalty, 
frightful in its consequences the pleasure of the senses ; 
the perpetrators of evil and forbidden things will in- 

1) A word seems to have dropped out. Perhaps it was io (ita, p.p.p. of i), 
which could easily disappear on account of the io (adv. itas) following it. 

2) Cetthai here = Skt. ceshtate. 

3) A nun may not travel alone. KalpasHtra ed. Sdmbring (Leipzig 1905) 
5, 16-18 (p. 33). 
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evitably have to live iu hells that are full of extreme 
pain. Therefore, the case being such, turn back from 
this war. And another thing; What kind of war is 
war waged with one’s elder brother?” Namisaid: “How 
is he my elder brother?” The reverend lady laid his 
own history just as it was before him together with 
convincing proofs. Nevertheless from pride he did not 
leave off. Thereupon she entered the city by a postern 
gate and went to the royal palace. Entering, she was 
recognized by the female attendants. King Candajasa 
heard of it through the company of the women of his 
harem '). He too came and fell at the feet of the 
reverend lady, his eyes streaming with a flood of tears. 
He sat down on the ground. And Candajasa said: 
“Reverend lady, why did you take this vow which is 
so exceedingly hard to keep?” The reverend lady told 
him her tale. Candajasa said: “Where is now this own 
brother of mine?” The reverend lady said: “It is he 
by whom you are beleaguered”. Then he issued out of 
his city, his heart bewildered by an abundance of joy. 
When Nami had seen his own brother draw nigh, he 
went to meet him and fell at his feet. His elder 
brother conducted him into the city with great delight. 
Candajasa installed Nami in the task of kingship; 
“Lord of the whole country of Avanti” was his title. 


1) The passage ia Jacobis text should read as follows: Candajasaraina 
[vandiyS. dinnain pararaara asanam. uvavittho dharanivatthe rayS] 
nisuyam anteurajanena. As the bracketed words have evidently come 
in through a blunder (some gloss) I left them untranslated. They 
mean: “She was worshipped. A superior seat was given to her. The 
king sat down on the surface of the earth” (that is, on tlie ground, 
Erdboden). [Cp. Appendix]. 
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Candajasa, for his part, embraced the life of a monk 
and wandered about at will. 

Now king Nami, whose rule was extremely severe, 
exercised his lordship over the two realms with justice. 
A long time went by. One day there arose in the body 
of king Nami a fever that lasted for six months. Be 
was given up by the physicians. And the queens, with 
bracelet-bedecked arms, rubl)ed sandal in order to anoint 
him with it. The palace Mms filled with the Jingling, 
jangling sound, of the bracelets'). The king said: “My 
ears are being pained”, The queens took off all their 
bracelets, taking them off one by one ; only one bracelet 
on each arm was left ®). The king asked : “Why do the 
bracelets not clink and clank?” He was told how they 
were taken off. Being smitten with that pain, he turncid 
his face toward the other world and reflected: “The 
harm is in the many, not in the solitary man” '). And 
it has been said: 

“Exactly as great as are the appurtenances and 
exactly as great as is the retinue, exactly so great 
is always the pain, but never the pleiisure. 

“Therefore if I am freed from this sickness, then I 
shall renounce the world”. At that time it was the full 

1) Lit., “with the jingle-jatiglo-tiiiklfi (or, tinkling) of the sound ot 
the bracelets”. 

2) Woe "would befall the womaa, especially the married woman, who 
would not wear at least that one bracelet. UttarajjlL p. 207, 1. 5 cor- 
rectly states: ekaikara inangalg:ya rakshitam, “they kept one for good luc.k”. 

3) The dlpikE has the doggerel stanza: 

YathE samyogatah gubha 
, agubliEh cabdE jsyante 

tathE rEgEdikE doshEh 
sarayogata eva bhavanti. 

Uttarajjh, p. 267, 1. 7. 
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moon of Kattiya. Thinking thtis he fell asleep. When 
the morning dawned he dreamed dreams, [he saw] Beya 
on Mount Mandara and himself mounted ’) on this king 
of elephants. Free from his malady, he was awakened 
by an instrument that sounded gladdening music ®). 
Rejoiced and delighted he thought: “Ah, I have dreamed 
a capital dream h’ And he reflected again: “Where 
have I seen such an excellent and noble mountain 
before?” He pondered; he remembered the birth: for- 
merly after leading the life of a monk in a human 
existence he had been born in the heavenly abode Pup- 
phuttara; there, in the condition of a god, he formerly 
came at the glorifications of the Jinas and on other 
occasions and saw Mount Mandara. He experienced spi- 
ritual awakening and became a religious mendicant 

After hearing that many bracelets sounded and 
that one did not sound, king Nami, the lord of 
Mahila, renounced the world. 


1) But bett(?-r cancel comma after pilsai and translate, “When the 
morning dawned lie, in a dream, saw Seya” etc. 

2) This is a good omen. According to the Hindu’s belief music is 
auspicious and augurs fulfillment of one’s wishes if heard at the moment 
when one’s thoughts and desire arc directed toward a certain object. 
Op. Raghuvarpga XVII, 11 and Shankar Pandit’s note in his edition; 
also VEtsyayana’s KHmasutram fibers, von R. Schmidt (l^f^ edition) p. 
245, bottom of page. 

3) Cp. the beautiful Tale of the Monk in Uttai'ajjh. XX. 
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Again, the life of Naggai. There is here in the 
land of Bharaha, in the country of Gandhara, a town 
named Pondavaddhana. There was a king Siharaha by 
name. One day two steeds arrived from the Northland 
as a present for him. In order to ride them about, the 
king mounted on one of them, a prince^) on the second. 
Thereupon the king with all his army issued forth from 
the city, came to the riding ground, and prepared to 
ride. And that horse was trained in the inverse manner. 
When the king pulled at the rein, it went only the 
faster. And while he kept pulling, it sped on and went 
twelve yojanas. It entered a great forest. And the king 
who had become wearied of the thing ^), let the bridle 
go ; at the very same moment the steed stood still. 
The king saw; “It is a horse trained in the inverse 
way”. He dismounted, tied it to a tree, and commenced 
to wander about. He sustained life with fruits. 

When he had ascended the top of a mountain in 
order to stay there over night he saw a palace of seven 
stories. He entered there and saw a maiden, endowed 
with the fresh bloom of youth, beauty, and grace. And 
she rose in zealous haste and gave the king a seat. The 
king sat down. An intense love sprang up between them 

d) Or, “a Rajput”. The dipiks simply says: aparo narah. 

‘i) Jacobi should have set down, “tiberdriissig” for this passage too. 

3) Lit., “at tliese very steps” (that the horse was just then making). 
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And she was questioned by the king; “My good lady, 
who are you? And why do you stay alone in the wild- 
wood?’’ And she said: “Do you lean on fortitude and 
marry me here in the palace on the balcony prepared 
for the nuptial rite. Afterwards I will tell you my 
story at length”. And with delighted mind the king 
entered that habitation. He saw there a sanctuary of 
the Jina and in front of that the balcony for the wed- 
ding. And having honored and worshipped tlie Jina he 
celebrated the Gandharva marriage ^). They went to 
sleep in the bed-chamber. The night passed. At the 
break of day both adored the Jina. The king sat down 
on a throne ; but she sat down on the other half of the 
seat. And she said: “Hear my story, best beloved. 

“There is here in India a city named Khiipait.thiyani. 
Jiyasattu w’^as king there. Once the king commenced 
a hall of paintings and handed it over to the guild of 
painters in equal portions [i. e., assigned the head of 
every family — professions being hereditary in India — 
an equal share of the work to be done] ’). Many painters 
painted. Also an old painter, Cittangaya by name, painted. 
A long time passed. And his young daughter, Kanaya- 
manjarl by name, brought him his meals. One day she 
was on her way to her father with his dinner in her 
hands, when a horseman came along the king’s highway, 

A) The form of marriage peculiar to the Gandharvas (a kind of heavenly 
beings), “a marriage proceeding entirely, from love without ceremonies 
and without consulting relatives”. For vedi cp. Monicr — ‘Williams. 

2) Uttarajjh. p. 268, 1. 3 from below tells us: Tato nripatiy citti’akarUn 
aklpya sabhagrihabhittibhagSh sarveshJTm samac citrayitinn dattah Sarve 
’pi cittrakarah svasvabhittibhSgSn gSdhodyamena ci tray ante. So citta- 
sabha would seem to be a painted hall (the walls being decorated with 
paintings). 
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that was crowded with people, on his horse, making 
it run at full speed. And she fled in fear. Then after 
he had rushed by she went to her father. When Cit- 
tangaya saw that his meal had come, he went to ease 
natare. To while away time Kaiiayamanjari painted 
there in colors, on the paved floor, a peacock’s feather 
entirely true to nature. 

“In the meanwhile King Jiyasattu came to the hall 
of paintings. Looking at the paintings he saw the pea- 
cock’s feather on the paved floor, and thinking, “It’s 
beautiful”, he stretched out his hand to pick it up. He 
broke his nails, which were like pearl-oyster shells. 
Abashed he looked into space. 

“Kanayamahjarl said with a laugh: “ While I reflected, 
‘A chair doesn’t stand on three legs’, and sought the fourth 
foolish man, I have now found you as the fourth leg”. 

“The king said: “How is that? Tell me the whole 
matter as it is”. 

“She said laughing: “While I brought my father his 
meal a man rode a horse in hot haste on the king’s 
highway. He had not a bit of pity, for old people, 
children, women, and all other weak people on the 
highway were trampled down. Therefore this horseman, 
being an arrant fool, is the chair’s one leg. The second 
leg is the king, by whom the hall has been assigned ‘) 
to the painters in equal shares. In the individual fa- 
milies there are many painters. My father is, firstly, 
without a son; secondly, an old man; thirdly, poor. 
But although he is such, an equal portion [of the work] 

1) Slyala, Skt. citala, “cold”, seems to be used just as jada for “cold, 
torpid, senseless, stupid”, in Skt. — For virikka see § 566. 
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has been set down for him [which he cannot do under 
the circumstances]. The third leg is my father here, 
because while painting at this picture-gallery he has 
spent what he had earned before ; now I bring him any 
food 1 get, and when it has come — he goes to ease 
nature! What a dull man he is!’’ 

“The king said: “Why am 1 the fourth leg?” 

“The other said: “Now, anyone knows at once [or, in 
the first place]: ‘How should a peacock’s feather come 
here indeed!’ If it [the feather] had been brought here 
in some way or other, even then one would perceive 
it by the eye at once” '). 

“The king said; “I am really a fool and as such the 
fourth leg of the chair’’. Hearing how [cleverly] she 
put her words together and seeing the loveliness of her 
body, he became enamored of her. Hut when Kanaya- 
manjarl had given her father to eat she went home. 

“By mouth of Sugutta, his prime minister, the king 
asked Cittangaya for KanayamanjarT” “). He said: “We 
are poor. How could we celebrate the marriage and 
pay the king due honor!” 

“This wiis told the king. He had Cittangaya’s house 
filled with money, grain, gold, etc. On an auspicious 
lunar-day, in an auspicious hour, Kanayamanjan was 

1) Or, “by his intelligence”. Tlio literal translation wouUl be: “It 
might have been brought here in some way or other [so one might 
object]. Even then one would perceive it, etc.”- The sense may he: Even 
if a man of sense had thought for a moment that the feather had been 
brought there, he would have rectified the mistake right away (i. e. 
would have perceived that it was no real feather). Or, “Even if the 
feather had been brought there, one (i. e., people) would have seen it 
right away (and picked it up, of course, not leaving it till the king came). 

2) G cori-ectly reads Kanayamanjaritn. 
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married [by the king] in great splendor. A palace and 
a great multitude of female slaves were bestowed on her”. 

“Now the king had many queens; every one [of them] 
entered the king’s sleeping apartment on the night when 
her turn came. And on that day the order was given 
that it was Kanayamanj art’s turn. Bedecked and adorned 
she went, together with her slave-girl Mayaniya, and 
sat down upon a seat. 

“In the meanwhile the king came. She rose to greet 
him and performed the other acts of politeness and 
modesty. The king lay down on the bed. 

Before this time already Kauayamanjarl had said to 
Mayaniya; “When the king has lain down you must ask 
me for a story in a way that the king hears it”. There- 
fore Mayaniyii said at this appropriate moment: “Mistress, 
tell me a stoi'y while the king tarries [with us here”]. 
The other said : “The king must first sleep soundly, then 
I will tell one”. 

The king thought: “Now, what kind of a story will 
she telll I too will hear it”. So he pretended to be 
asleep. Mayaniya said; “Mistress, the king is asleep; 
tell the story”. ' 

The other said; “Listen! There was in a city Vasan- 
taura a merchant Varuna. He had a chapel built of one 
hand in size that w^as made all of one block of stone. 
Into this he put a certain idol of four hands”. Mayaniya 
said; “Mistress, how could there be room for an idol 
of four hands in a chapel of one hand in size?” The 
other said; “I am sleepy now; tomorrow I shall tell”. 
“Thus let it be”, said Mayaniya, went out and went 

home. The king’s curiosity was roused and he thought; 

12 
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“What kind of thing is this?” She (Kanayamanjari) also 
lay down to sleep. 

When on the second day again the order was given 
that it was her turn, she was addressed in the same 
way by Mayaniya: “Mistress, tell that half- told tale 
[to the end]”. The other said: “Friend, that god is the 
Four- Armed One '), but this is not the size of his body 
[«. e., what I said does not refer to the size of his body]. 
Thus tar goes the story”. 

Mayaniya said: “Tell me another”. 

Kanayamanjari said: “Friend, there is a great forest. 
In it there stands a great red apoka tree with outspread 
boughs and branches. And it has no shade”. 

Mayaniya said : “How could such an excellent tree 
have no shade?” 

She said: “Tomorrow I’ll tell; now I am overcome 
by sleep”. 

The third day again, out of curiosity, she was sum- 
moned. In the same manner she was questioned by 
Mayaniya. She explained : “That tree’s shade is below it”®). 

Asked for another story, she narrated: “In a certain 
place there was a village magistrate. He had a big camel. 
And this roamed about at will. One day when it roamed 
about it saw a babbula tree abounding in leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. And toward that it stretched out its 
neck and could not reach it. And for the tree’s sake 
it harassed itself a very long time. Then it stretched 
out its neck still a great deal more in all four directions. 

1) Vishnu, who is represented with four arms and hands. 

2) Therefore it has no shade, is not protected by shade; whereas 
Mayaniya (and the king) took the painter’s daughter to mean that the 
tree cast no shade. 
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When it could not reach [the tree] in any way, it was 
seized by anger. Therefore it discharged its urine and 
dmig on the tree”. 

Mayaniya said: “How could it discharge its urine and 
dung on the tree which it could not even reach with 
its mouth?” 

The other said: “Tomorrow T’ll tell”. 

In the same manner she declared on the following 
day : “That babbula tree was down in the pit of a ‘blind’ 
well ') ; therefore the camel could not eat of it” ®). 

“In this way Kanayamanjarl befooled the king with 
such interesting stories for six months. Thereafter he 
became exceedingly enamored of her. Exclusively devoted 
to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the time”. 

Straightway her fellow-wives became enraged against 
her, sought for weak points in her, and conferred together: 
“She has bewitched the king by witchcraft, so that he 
has abandoned even his queens who were born in the 
highest families; in his passion for this artisan’s daughter 
he considers neither excellences nor faults; pays no at- 
tention to the affairs of the kingdom; cares not that 
his wealth is being ruined by her juggler’s tricks”. 

“Now Kanayamanjarl, day by day, entered one of the 

1) Literally, “in the middle of a blind well-pit”. A well dried up, 
overgrown with plants, and not used is meant. The metaphor may be 
the same as in the German, blindes Fenster. blinde Thure-, or the term 
may refer to the fact that such a well is hidden from view; or the 
word may be taken more literally. The shining water in the well is 
its pupil of the eye (Augenstern). Cf. the interesting, oft-recurring pas- 
sage, MajjhimarNikaya, Vol. I, p. 80, where we have udakataraka, Was- 
serstern <= Wasserspiegel (of a well). 

2) The Sanskrit version here adds six other stories, all of a similar nature. 
Three of them are well-known tales (Nos. 5, 6, 7). As they ai’e neither 
in the Msthitriishti'i text nor affect the matter in hand, I pass them by . 
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chambei's in her palace at noon-time, all alone, cast 
off the garments and the finery that belonged to the 
king [^■. e., that the king had given her], and put on 
the ragged dress and the finery made of tin and lead 
that she had got from her father. And she admonished 
her own soul : “Do not be proud '), 0 soul, of [this] wealth, 
do not become conceited, forget not thyself! The king’s 
is this wealth, thine are these clothes all beaten to 
pieces with the stick and this finery. So be of a calm 
mind, because for a long time thou didst not enjoy such 
splendor. Else the king might take thee by the neck 
and put thee out”. 

“Observing these her doings day by day, her fellow- 
wives said to the king: “Although you are destitute 
of love for us, nevertheless we will ward off misfortune 
from you; for: Woman’s deity is her husband. This 
woman here, who is your sweetheart, works some in- 
cantation or evil spell. Being bewitched by her, you 
do not notice this mischief”. 

“The king said: “How is that?” 

“They said: “At noon -time she goes into a chamber, 
shuts the door, and stands there mumbling something 
by herself, day by day, for some time. If you don’t 
believe it, watch her’) yourself or [have it done] by 
a number of others”. 

1) Garava, fr. gai’u (not guru), “do not attach importance to, do not 
consider yourself an important pei’sonage on account of”. 

2) In the process of washing numberless times. 

3) Or: “investigate the matter”. Lit. “by some group of others”, The 
text is hardly correct. Possibly the reading of A and of C is bettor. 
Attavaggena could be taken in the sense of ‘iitmavyn'gryena — “in- 
vestigate [the matter] through some one or by your own intentnoss 
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“And, having heard this, the king went himself. Standing 
at the door in order to watch Kanayamanjari, who had 
entered the room, he saw the doings described already 
and heard how she instructed her own self. His heart 
was filled with joy. “0 what prudence of hers! 0 what 
freedom from pride! 0 what discrimination! Therefore 
she is in every respect a treasure of all excellences ; and 
these [her fellow-wives] are envious by reason of their 
being fellow- wives. For even excellence they deem a fault”. 

“And full of joy the king made her mistress of the 
whole kingdom and invested her with the turban '). 

“Thus the time went by. One day the king and Ka- 
nayamaujarl embraced the law of lay devotees at the 
feet of the teacher Yimalacanda. 

“And in the course of time Kanayamanjari, after 
having been a goddess®), descended to a lower birth 
and was born as the daughter of Dadhasatti, king of 
the Vidyadharas on Mount Veyaddha, in the city of 
Toranaura. The name of Kanayamala was given her. 
And in due course she reached the bloom of youth. 
OaQ day she was carried off by a Vidyadhara, named 
Vasava, whose heart had been ravished by her beauty. 
Calling forth by magic a palace on this mountain he 

(by carefully attending to it yourself)’’. Vn; (omitted by C) possibly em- 
pliatic, “just investigate”. 

1) 1. e. he had her ci'owned as pattai'Sjnl — as his principal wife or 
queen consort. 

2) The dipiks reads: devitvam prSpa, Uttarajjh. 274, 1. 7; and devi 

jSltll, p. 276, 1. 6. But devihoum = devlbhUtvSi could also mean: “having 
become a god”. That would tally well with a number of stories, one of 
which we have met with already in our collection. The meaning is: 
In the course of time Kanayamanjari died, was reborn in heaven, and 
her period of life there having come to an end, was born as the daughter 
of Dadhasatti, . . . 
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put her there. And he built this balcony for the nuptial 
ceremony: “I shall surely marry her here”. 

“lu the interval Kaiiayamala’s eldest brother Kanaya- 
teya came. Fighting ablaze with the fire of anger, they 
both died from the blows they gave each other. Kana- 
yamala, for her part, wailing a very great deal in her 
grief for her brother, stayed in this palace, disconsolate 
and distressed. 

“One day a god, named Vanamantara *), came here. 
He said to her with tender affection: “Child you are 
my daughter”. While that god was speaking thus, the 
Vidyadhara Dadhasatti arrived in order to search for 
his son and daughter*. By magic Vantara madeKanaya- 
mala take a different form. The bodies of Daclhasatti’s 
son, of his daughter, and of Vasava were lying dead 
on the ground. Having seen them Dadhasatti thought: 
“My son here has been destroyed by Vasava, and Vasava 
by Kanayateya, and Kanayamala has been destroyed 
by Vasava when he was on the point of being felled. 
Therefore out on the samsara, that is full of many 
sorrows! Who that knows its nature®) delights in it?” 

1) A strange proper name. For the VEnamantara or Vantara ai'e a class 
of gods. It is possible however to understand the phi'ase thus: “one of 
the gods who are called VEnamantara” and to translate in the sequel 
“the Vanamantara”, “the Vantara”. 

2) Sayanna I have taken to be = svakajha, “knowing the self, the 
real nature of a thing (or of things in general), wise”. The commen- 
tators translate it by sakarna, and Hemacandra uses this word in Pari- 
Qishtaparvan XIII, 120 in the sense of prajna. They may be right after 
all. In JEtaka II, p. 261 we read: 

Bahuni narasIsEni 
lomasEni brahani ca 
givEsu pratimukkEni ; 
kocid ev’ ettha kannavE. 

“Many heads of men, haiiy and big are put on necks j sometimes only 
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Thus he fell into a displeasure with the world and 
entered upon the life of a wandering ascetic. And 
Vantara withdrew his magic power. Daclhasatti was 
respectfully greeted by Kanayamala and the god. 
The monk said: “What sort of thing is this?” And 
Kanayamala told him the story of her brother’s death. 
The monk said: “I saw three dead bodies”. The god 
said: “I exercised my magic power”. “For what pur- 
pose?” The god said: “Hear the reason. In the city 
of Khiipaitthiya there was king, Jiyasattu by name. 
He married Cittangaya’s, the painter’s daughter, whose 
name was Kanayamanjari. And she became a lay 
disciple. And this Cittangaya was piloted*) by her by 
means of the fivefold formula of veneration. Dying, 
he became a god, Vantara by name. And I am he. 
One day when I came here, I saw this Kanayamala 
overwhelmed with grief. An extremely tender affec- 
tion for her sprang up in me. And I thought: “Has 
she been a near relative of mine in a former exis- 


there is one who has ears”, i. e. knowledge, wisdom. “KannavS = pannava”, 
says the commentator. So the translation: “Who that is wise delights”, 
etc. might have been better. 

1) Nijjilmiya Jacobi renders by “converted”. This is a slip. NijjEmaya 
means “pilot”, just as Skt. nirySmaka, and Psli niyyEmaka (JEtaka I, 
pp. 1U7 sq. ; IV, pp. lEVsqq.; Milindapanho pp. 194, 378). In the Jaina 
books it is used for a “spiritual guide” (pilot across the samsEra). In Pari- 
gishtaparvan XIII, 87 young A.ryarakshita meets the old Jaina teacher 
Bhadragupta, who is just preparing to starve himself to death and who 
requests him: “Mama niryEmako bhava”, “be my spiritual pilot”; and 
Aryarakshita performed iiiryEmanE for him. In his introduction to the 
Parigishtaparvan Jacobi translates niryEinaka correctly. The painter’s 
daughter had no need of converting her father. The cabbalistic formula 
is potent enough to ensure the sinner’s welfare in the next world. Of 
course, I speak of the views, frequently perverted, that we find in these 
and in other popular tales. 
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tence?”') I made use of the superhuman knowledge 
Ohi. I knew: “This is my daughter Kauayamanjari. 
After her death she has become a Vidyadhara’s daughter”. 
At this point you came. I thought: “She will go away 
with her father!” Afraid of separation from her I turned 
her into a woman of a different appearance in order 
to delude you, and showed you the dead body of her. 
And you betook yourself to the life of a religious men- 
dicant. Thereupon I was seized with distress, thinking; 
“This illustrious man has been deceived by me”. So do 
you forgive this evil act”. But the monk said; “You are 
my benefactor on account of being the cause that I 
grasped the Truth”. And he flew up aixd roamed about 
in accordance with his desire. 

“But when Kanayamala mused on the story told by 
the god, recollection of her [previous] birth arose in 
her, she knew her former existence, knew “I am that 
Kanayamanjarl, and this father of mine has become a 
god”. Thereupon she was filled with intense affection 
and said to the god: “Father, who will be my bride- 
groom?” The god found out by means of the superior 
insight Ohi and said: “Child, your husband in your 
former existence, king Jiyasattu, after being a god has 
become king Dadhasiha’s son, Siharaha by navne. He 

1) The idea that relatives and all souls that belong together are drawn 
to each other by a gentle, but irresistible mystic force is frequently 
encoimtei'ed in Hindu books; therefore Kiratarjunlya XI, 8 declares: 
Avijaate "pi bandhau hi 
balat prahlsdate manah. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis offers a natiu'al explanation for our 
likes and dislikes, which often seem so wayward and unaccountable. 
Cp. my Dagakumaracaritara, pp. 301 and 302, note 5); Uttararltrnaca- 
ritam V, 17, and esp. VI, 12; MalatimSidhava I, 27; KirUtarjun. XIII, 6; 
also Gottfried’s Tristan ed. Bechstein 3238 IT. and note. 
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will be your husband”. She said: “How^) will my union 
with him come about f’ The god answered “He also 
will come here, carried away by a horse trained in the 
inverse manner. Therefore stay here happy and at ease. 
Do not yield to anxiety. I shall continually do your 
bidding”. And the god remained right here in the pa- 
lace. But Kanayamala spent the time pleasantly with 
the gods. And she, my noble consort, am I. Yesterday 
that god went to Mount Meru in order to worship the 
shrines. Meanwhile *) you arrived here in the afternoon. 
And because I was longing excessively I did not wait 
for him to return thence, but myself made you marry 
me. Thus I have told you my own history, for which 
you had asked”. 

In Siharaha too the recollection of his [previous] birth 
arose when he had heard this tale. At this juncture 
that god came, accompanied by a troop of gods. The 
king made a low obeisance; the god welcomed him 
with delight. Kanayamala told the god the story of her 
own- marriage; he was rejoiced. Amid proper conver- 
sation noon came; the king, together with his wife, 
ate that heavenly fare. Thus he remained there a month. 
And the king said to Kanayamala: “My love, the host 
of adversaries in all probability oppresses my realm'"). 
Therefore I am going. Give me leave”. She said: “Best 
beloved, just as you command. But your town is far 

1) Read kaham witli the MSS. — Abhogeuna possibly means “ha-ving 
made the matter the object of his turning to, of his efforts, i. e., haring 
investigated it”. Or from abhoga = range? 

‘2) Put the comma (or better, a period) after gao. 

3) Or perhaps better: “The host of adversai-ies will oppress my realm 
(if I stay longer)”. 
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away. So how could you go there traveling on foot? 
Therefore accept of me the magic spell Pannatti”. The 
king accepted it. And he worked it after the fashion 
she told him. Bidding farewell to Kanayamala he went 
to his own city. A great festival was celebrated in the 
city. The king was asked his adventures by his vassals 
and the others. He told them as they had happened. 
All were astonished. And they said: 

“Whereever the man of moral merit goes, to a 
foreign country, into the forest, or to the middle 
of the sea, there he is always happy. Therefore do 
you acquire') moral merit”. 

Thus the time went by. On the fifth day the king 
went to that mountain [where Kanayamala dwelt]. He 
stayed with Kanayamala for some days. And the people 
said: “The king passes to the mountain”. Thereupon 
in course of time, because he passed to the mountain, 
the king’s name was fixed as “Naggai” ■‘) by the people. 
Once Naggai had gone to the mountain. Vanamantara 
said to the king: “I have stayed here very long. How 
an order from my lord has come. That must necessarily 
be executed. A long time will pass in it [i. e., in exe- 
cuting this order] •'*). And Kanayamala here will feel un- 
happy in her separation from me. Therefore you must 

1) Samajjinai with epenthetic vowel and according to class. ggSlOff. 
But perhaps we should follow the reading of A, that is, should derive 
from sam + ud + jya (= ji). 

2) “He who goes to the mountain*\ Nagagati drops the second vowel 
and becomes Naggai — an interesting bit of popular etymology. The 
literal translation would be: therefore, “This is Naggai’’, thus [his] 
name was fixed by the people”. 

3) Or, “I shall have to tarry thei'e a long time”. 
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so act that she does not become lonesome”. Having 
spoken thus the god departed. And the king thought: 
“There is no other means for the repose of her mind”. 
So he had a charming city built on that mountain. And 
by enticement he brought many of his subjects there. 
He had temples of the Jinas erected. Their images were 
set up in them. And some time passed while he cele- 
brated a great festival with religious processions ’) and 
ruled the realm with justice. 

One day when he went out with his train he saw 
a flowering mango tree. A cluster of blossoms was 
plucked by the king. In the same way by the army, 
which took 0 clusters of flowers, leaves, shoots, and 
branc^s. Only the wood was left. When the king 
returned he asked: “Where is that mango tree?” The 
minister of state pointed it out. How has it got into 
such a condition?” He said: “You took one cluster of 
flowers, after that the whole army took [clusters] and 
thus made it so”. He reflected: “Surely, as long as there 
is wealth, there is splendor; but all wealth is unstable”. 
And thinking thus he experienced spiritual aw’akening. 

But he, the king of Gandhara, seeing in the 
charming mango tree which was bright *) with 

1) Or, “while he celebrated religious fail's and great festivals'" (neutre 
dvandva compound). 

2) Lit., “with his people”, janayuttam = janayuktarn, it we accept 
the reading of B. The reading of the text would mean: “when he went 
out in a religious procession” (anuyStram in Skt.); or, “in a festive 
procession, marching along”. It is an adverb formed with anu, not = 
anuyiltra, “Gefolge"' (Jacobi). 

3) Layanta from la, “to take’". The verb is frequently found in Prakrit. 
Perhaps layantena = lagan tena is more probable. 

4) Or, “variegated”. Probably better, “with clustered [samanjari] young 
shoots and flowers”. 
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clusters of blossoms, young shoots, and flowers 
prosperity and disaster, perceived the Truth. 

:l: * 

All four of them *) wandering about, went to the city 
of Khiipaitthiya -). There in a temple of four doors, 
Karakandu entered by the eastern door, Dummuha by 
the southern. “How can 1 manage never to avert my 
face from a monk?” So thought that Vananiantara and 
turned his face also to the south. Narni [entered] by 
the western [door] ; there too he turned his face. Naggai 
by the northern'; there too he turned his face. 

Karakandu still, had that scab from the days of his 
childhood. Therefore he took a little scraper and scraped 
his delicate ear. Thereupon he hid it’) somewhere. 
Dummuha saw that and said: 

“After giving up kingship and kingdom as well 
as town and harem, why do you engage in this 
hoarding?” 

When Karakandu gave no answer, then] Kami said: 

“While you employed in your paternal realm 
many men to perform services *) for you, you now, 
after rejecting their services, perform such services 
yourself! 

1) That is, all the four Pratyckabuddhas : Karakandu, Doiuulia (or 
Dummuha), Naggai, and Nami, whose history the the preceding tales 
have recounted. 

2) Khiipaitthiya represents Kshitipratishthika, I think. In Uttarajjh. 
p. 268, 1. 9 we hnd Kshitipratishtha. 

3) The scraper. 

4) Or, “execute [wordly] affairs” (and the same translation of kicca 
^vei'y where in the stanza). But the sense is in both cases essentially the 
same. Karakandu’s “worldliness'’, of course, consists in the care he takes 
of the comfort of his body. Cp. Jstaka N*^. 406. 
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Then the prince of GandhSi-a said: ' 

“If you have left everything behind and [now] 
as a fool exert yourself for existence, why do you 
reproach another, [reproach] those who themselves 
attend to all their needs *) 

Then Karakandu said: 

“Restraining [people] from sin, do you please 
not speak of faults in monks who have chosen the 
path of final emancipation and live in chastity. 
“And likewise there is the old saying: 

“Whether one be wrathful or of a peaceable mind 
or administering poison, one should speak salutary 
words to him, words that are profitable to the idea 
one stands for”’). 

1) L e., people who do not practise asceticism, but follow' their natural 
instincts. But attanisesakarae perhaps should rather be translated : “those 
who have completely done aw^ay with Self (cp. nih^esham karoti, “to 
destroy completely)*’. You have no right to lay down the law to others, 
to really perfect ascetics; for you are not emancipated from the world, 
you who pay so much attention to your body that you even canw a 
scraper with you all the time. You devote too much care to life (bhava) 
and thus you will bring about for yourself new' existences (bhava) in 
the samsara. Mokkha could possibly also be = mukhya, “you, a pree- 
minent man”. The stanza is rather obscure. But it seems tolerably clear 
that all three monks upbraid Karakandu. 

2) This is a knotty stanza. Rusao presents no gi'eat difficulty. Rus is the 
common form of the root in Prakrit both in the verb and in the deri- 
vatives. Most probably the present rushyati > rusai gave the start. Paro 
ma I wiute paroma = pra + roman. If the form be connect it is indeed 
“old” or “archaic” (Si'sha). Cp. YissakammS (from vicva barman). 
We would expect paromo. Probably parorao was utterly unintelligible; 
so wiseacres connected it to paro ma, which, by itself at least, was clear. 
Paroma I take to be = Pall palloma. This word I always considered 
as equivalent to *praroma, *praloma. For the doubling of the 1 cp. 
Childers sub sakkSya and patikkula and §§ 196, 90. It is a synonym of 
anuloma, the opposite of Pali patiloma and viloma, and occurs, e.g., in 
Majjh.-Nik. I, ITj Dighanikaya I, p. 96. Cp. Sumangalaviiasini I, 266; 
Journal of the Pali Text Society 1889 p. 206. If pratiloma means “wider- 
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Tliey agreed to this instruction delivered by Karakandu 
and in course of time all four attained final emancipation. 


haarig”, praloma (praroma) literally means: “initliaarig, vorwiirtshaarig” 
(pratiloma, “riickhaarig”). Cp. aiiuloina. The only other eiymolngies for 
•which I could see some founflation are: i) ])annal()ma> panloma > pal~ 
loma. Pannaloma, “of a quiet soul” (lit., “oa who.sc body the hairs have 
ceased from bristling”) is frequently found in Pfili (lV)r instance, in 
Majjh.~Nik. I, p. 450; Udanam II, '10 [p. 10]; Sunuingalavil. 1, 260, 
explaining palloma). It is not impossihh^, though not very proliablo 
perhaps, that pannaloma lived on in two forms, tin', original and the 
shortened one. But the second vowel of the word would naturally Ix'.ar 
the accent and therefore would not dro[). This is a ve,ry seidous ohje(‘tion. 
2) Pn:taloma jfittlorna > palloma, springing from tlu' phrase lomain 
pateti (for which we would ratlier expect lomain padeti). Lonuuii pfiteti 
occurs in Majjh.-Nik. I, d42 and other jnissages. The most natural form 
would in that case be patitaloina. 

Pariyattao and visarn can stand for sev(»ral prototy[)es. The most likely 
explanations seems to me: vishani parivariakah, “one who brings poison 
near”, or “one who changes” (lit, “turns around”, or “wraps up) poison”, 
that is, who makes his enemy swallow it in a disgnisi'd form. Or couhl 
it represent vrishain parivartakah, “one who destroys virtue (or, one’s 
semen virile, by magic means)”? 

Sapakklia = svapaksha, “ones party, side, position, theory, idea”. With 
great diffldence I advance my translation of this stinza [and of stanzas 
2 and 3, The Skt.' gloss apparently takes these latter as spoktui In 
defence of Karakandu. The end of stanza 2 would, in that (*ase, have 
to be translated “perform services, troubh' about aifairs (faults, of otluM’s)”. 
The second quarter of stanza 3 wouhl accordingly mean, “and, O lord, 
strive as a preeminent man” (rea<l mokkhe “for (inul emancipation”?) 
Ghadasi (garahasi) aorist 'M sg.?]. 


MULADEVA. 


MULADEVA ■)• 

There is a city, Ujjeiil. And in that city arrived from 
Padaliputta a Eajpnt, Muladeva by name, skilled in all 
the arts, proficient in many sciences, of noble mind, 
grateful, a hero in the service of those who sought his 
protection, devoted to excellences, of pleasant speech, 
clever, endowed with beauty, grace and youth, who 
roamed through the land because he was addicted to 
a passion for gambling and was therefore despised by 
his parents. There changing his appearance and taking 
the form of a dwarf by the use of a magic pill, he 
astounded the people of the city by his brilliant '■*) tales, 
his proficiency in music and the other arts, and by 
many wondrous feats of various sorts. He became famous. 

And there lived a peerless coxirtesan, Devadatta by 
name, proud on account of her beauty, grace, and ac- 
complishments. And he heard: “She, being proud of 
herself, is not pleased with any common man”. There- 
upon from curiosity he stood near the house at the 
time of morning and in order to stir her emotions he 
commenced a song of the sweetest tone, charming with 

d) About Muladeva see Pavolini, Vicende del tipo di Muladeva. Gior- 
nale della societa Asiatica italiana IX, p. 175 sqq. Skt. versions of our 
tale aiT. found in Uttarajjh. pp. 152—153 and pp. d81 sqq. 

2) Or, “val'ious’^ 
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its union of various sounds^), and sung in a voice that 
vibrated with many modulations. And Devadatta heard 
this and she thought: “Ah, a voice never heard before! 
Therefore this is some celestial, not a mere tnan”. She 
had him sought out by her servant girls. They looked 
for him and saw Muladeva in the shape of a dwarf. And 
they told her how matters were. She sent a humpbacked 
female servant, named Mahava, to summon him. She went 
and civilly said to him: “Hear, 0 far-famed one! My 
mistress Devadatta requests: “Do me a favor; come into 
my house”. And he said in his craftiness : “I do not care 
to hang about courtesans; for excellent men intercourse 
with prostitutes is a forbidden thing. And it is said: 

“Excellent men do not love the courtesan, her 
who has been rubbed and worn away by crores of 
various paramours, delights in liquor and meat and 
is extremely vile, tender in her speech, but wicked 
in her heart. 

“Cursed is the courtesan like a thorn-), she who 
like a flame of fire is only intent on burning, who 
like strong drink bewilders the mind, who like a 
knife cuts the body”. 

“Therefore I have no desire to go”. But she won his 
heart by many phrases of a witty turn^), and with 
great importunity seized him by the hand and led him 

d) Perhaps we have to read annannavannasanivoha — , ‘‘because the 
various (or, mutual i. e, interlocking) sounds (or, syllables) were not 
merged in one another^*, but each was clearly enunciated. Samvedha I 
do not find in the dictionaries; but I have seen it in BharatlyanStya- 
^Sstra XI, 21 (where a variant reading has samglesha). 

2) This is a conjectural rendering. I can find ^alikJX nowhere. 

3) Lit., “with many phrase-turns (phrase-witticism)’’. Jacobi takes it 
to mean “with many a manner of speech”. 
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into the house. And going along he slapped that hunch- 
back and made her straight by means of his cleverness 
in the arts and by the employment of magic science. 
Agitated with astonishment in her mind, she introduced 
him into . the house. And Devadatta saw him in his 
form of a dwarf, but possessing peerless grace, and 
surprised she had a seat offered to him. And he sat 
down. Betel was given him, and Mahava showed her 
own shape and told the story. They wondered very 
much; conversation commenced in sweet, clever phrases, 
and he won her heart. And it is said: 

The talk of the shrewd, which is conversant with 
propitiation, skillful in jesting, wantoning in a lovely 
voice') — that is sorcery; and what of roots!®) 

1) Dulialiya here is by no means ‘‘iiberdrussig” (Jacobi). Its import is: 
‘‘spoilt, wayward, capricious, yielding to every impulse*^ In Ravanavaha 
XV, 54; Gaudavaha 342, and in other passages it has the meaning 
“spoiled”, just as Skt. durlalita. In Hn:la 892 we find sarasakavvadulialio, 
“a spoiled connoisseur of impassioned poetry”; C fol. 36a dullaliyagotthl. 
Most instructive is Gaudavaha 47, where the scholiast correctly renders 
it by hevakin, “capricious, wantoning”. Why the editor criticises this 
by a sic! I fail to see. German “verzartelt” would be a good rendering. 
Hence also Skt. durlalita = atipi'iya, Malatlmfidh. VIII, 45; Gicupalavadha 
XX, 78 (according to the scholiast = lolupa, but “verzartelt, spoilt” 
would do too) and dulialiya = “delicate” C foL 271a. 

2) The belief that you can inflame man or woman with a most ardent 
love for your person by means of magic roots always held sway over 
the minds of the people both in India and in other countries, although 
a saying was current in India declaring : “The procuring of love by the 
might of charms and roots is called treacheiy against a husband”. 
Prabandhacintamani p. 191. 

Mullhim is best taken as an instrum, plur. from mull (fern.). Mlill 
and mTilika, “healing root, magic root” is also found in Jaina Sanskrit. 
Uttarajjh. p. 343, 1. 5 from bottom; p. 621, 1. 1. Cp. mulikarman = 
mulakarman, employment of roots for magic purposes”. With the stanza 
cp. Kutt'^nlmatam 48: 

Idam eva samullapitam, LxlEvati, vijitaparabhritadhvanitam 
Tava nih^eshabhuj amgavy akarshanasiddhamantra uccaritah. 
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At this point a vina player came there. He played 
the Vina. Devadatta was pleased and said : “Bravo, lute- 
player, bravo! Brilliant is your art”. Muladeva said: 
“Ah, the people of Hjjenl are too clever; they know 
the difference between beautiful and bad!” Devadatta 
said: “Say, what is there defective?” He replied: “The 
bamboo rod [of the vina] even is not clear and there is 
something wrong with the string”. She said: “How 
do you know?” “I’ll show you!” The vina was handed 
to him; he drew out a little stone from the rod of the 
lute^) and a hair out of the string. Having put it in 
order he began to play. The hearts of Devadatta and 
of her attendants were overpowered. And in the neigh- 
borhood there was a female elephant that used to roar’) 
all the time; this too stood there swaying to and fro, 
with ears hanging down. Devadatta and the lute-player 
were exceedingly surprised. And they thought: “Ah, it 
is Vissakamma in disguise” ®). She honored and dismissed 
the lute-player. Meal time came. Devadatta said: “Call 
the masseur, that we two may bathe”. Muladeva said: 
“Permit me, I myself shall perform the duty of anointing 
you”. “Do you know that too?” “I don’t know it well; 
but I have stood near those who knew”. Campaka oil 

1) Khuna, I think, is connected with the root kshi [collateral kslm]. 
•The development of meaning from “worn away, feeble, wanting’* to 
“defective, wrong” is natural. Cp. German fehlen, Khlria: khuna = hina: 
litina (huna is not rare in Prakrit). 

2) Note that the vinSdandaka is proverbial for its crookedness. JStaka 
n, 225, 226, St. 136; II, 252, L 24 

3) Sam + ri forming the causative *samr£i*ayati > samitrei. The diile- 
rentiation from samarpayati in form and meaning is noteworthy. 

4) Lit., “that had crying (trumpeting) for her character”. 

5) Lit., “Vissakamma having a disguised costume (or appearance)”. 
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was brought. He began to anoint her. Her heart was 
enslaved. And she reflected: “Ah, the superabundance 
of acquirements! Ah, the incomparable touch of his 
hands! Therefore this must be a man endowed with 
supernatural powers who hides his real form. One of 
his figure does not naturally possess such eminence. 
Therefore I shall make him manifest his real shape”. 
She fell at his feet and said to him: “Hear, illustrious 
sir! Just by your matchless qualities one knows you 
to be a most exalted man, affectionate toward those 
who resort to you and superior in gallantry *). There- 
fore show me your self. My heart is yearning mightily 
for the sight of you”. And when she had urged him 
time and again, Muladeva laughed a little and removed 
the pill that changed his appearance. He entered his 
own state and was seen shining in splendor like the 
lord of day, bewildering all the people with his beauty 
like the god of love, having a body that abounded in 
the fresh bloom of youth and in beauty®). Devadatta again 
fell at his feet, the hairs on her body bristling on ac- 
count of joy. And she said: “It is a great kindness”. 
She anointed him with her own hands. They both bathed 
and feasted in great magnificence; she made him put 
on •’) divine garments ; they sat in exquisite conversation, 
And she said: “Illustrious sir, my heart has not yet 

d) Or, “kindness’-. 

2) Concerning the magic pill that changes the form see my Da^a- 
kumUracaritam p. 83; Tawncy’s Kathriko^a pp. 110, 114; Tawney’s Ka- 
thSsaritsrCgara 11, p. 302; Prabandhacintamani pp. 105, 106 (here also 
a story which is very similar to Lessing’s tale of the three rings and 
its application in Nathan der Weise). 

3) ParidhUpita > parihSviya > pahiraviya (by metathesis). Cp. the 
wellknown VanarasI == 'Varrinasl. But I am not sure of the etymology. 
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been moved to love by any other man except by you”. 
Hence the following saying is true: 

“Who is not seen with the eyes? With whom 
is there no talk ? But manhood ’) that delights the 
heart, that is rare. 

“Therefore, to oblige me, you must come here all the 
time”. Muladeva said; “0 woman pleased with excel- 
lent qualities, attachment to people like me who come 
from another country and are penniless, is not a splendid 
thing and does not endure. As a rule, too, everybody’s 
love is dependent only on serviceability. So it is said 
“The birds leave a tree whose fruit is spent, the 
cranes a dried-up lake; bees leave a faded flower, 
the deer a burned wood. 

“Courtesans leave a man without money, servants 
a fallen king. Everybody is pleased if his own af- 
fairs are being promoted. [In reality] no one is 
dear to another”. 

She said: “One’s own country, or another country — 
that is no reason for noble men. And it is said: 

“Although separated from the ocean, the moon 
dwells on the head of Hara. Whereever the ex- 
cellent go, there they receive the highest honor ®). 
“Likewise it is thus: Also wealth is vain; of it the 
wise do not think highly, but to excellent qualities only 
are they attached. Furthermore; 

1) “Manhood” is misleading, but the nearest approach to the original 
I could find for rnSnussam. It is exactly the German “Menschentum”. 

2) Lit., “they are carried on the head”. Hara or Qiva wears the moon 
for a diadem. The moon’s original home (or birth-place) is the ocean. 
Cp. also my Daeakumaracaritam p. 222 (note) and with that Parifish- 
taparvan VI, 146; Lamprechts Alexanderlied ed. Kinzel 2675, 
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“A good man’s speech is worth a thousand pieces, 
the favors') flowing from his love are [worth] a 
hundred thousand, his affection itself surpasses 
a crore. 

“Therefore by all means comply with my request”. He 
consented. A union betw^een them that teemed with 
love was the result. 

One day Devadatta danced before the king ; Muladeva 
sounded the tabor. The king was highly gratified with 
her. He granted her a boon. She laid it up in store. 
And Muladeva was excessively addicted to gambling; 
not even his clothes remained. And with conciliating 
words she said to him in a pleasant voice: “Best 
beloved, as the image of the deer®) is the blemish 
of the moon of the full-moon-night, so is the vice 
of gambling of you [who are] the abode of all 
virtues. And it is a hoard of many evils. For thus 
it is: 

“My beloved, do not be devoted to gambling, 
which taints the family, is an enemy of truth, 
causes the people who are to be respected shame 
and sorrow, is an impediment to virtue and des- 
tructive of one’s property; which precludes®) libe- 
rality and enjoyment and withers son, wife, father, 
and mother, in which one knows neither god nor 
teacher; in which there is neither good work nor 


1) Niryiltita, “given as a present*'; see PW^ and cp. Pali niyyatana, 
“gift**. 

2) The spots of the moon have to the Hindu fancy the semblance of 
a deer (or of a hare). 

3) Lit., “is deprived of.** 
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crime, which torments the body, and is the path 
to hell ^). 

^Therefore give it np by all means”. And on account 
of his excessive passion Muladeva could not avoid it. 

And a great merchant’s rich -) son, Ayala by name, 
who had an army of friends, was deeply in love with 
Devadatta. He gave her what she desired and furnished 
her dresses, ornaments, etc. And he bore Muladeva a 
grudge and sought vulnerable points in him. For fear 
of him Muladeva did not go to her house without 
an opportunity. And 'her mother said to Devadatta: 
“Daughter, give up Muladeva. There is no use in 
this handsome fellow who has no money. This illus- 
trious, liberal Ayala sends you time and again a 
great multitude of things. Therefore make him your 
own with your whole soul. Two swords do not find 
room in one scabbard’); nor does any one eat the 
gleaned ear of corn without salt^). Therefore give this 


1) Or, “to low (imfortunatc) reincarnations”. Kugai includes both tfans- 
lations. The stanza needs no emendation. Only for marajju we have to 
write ma rajjii, as Jacobi has done on p. J58. See Pischel’s Matcrialien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhramt^ia Nos. 36 . 5 , 2 ),* 384; 385 (here mam == rna); 
387; 388; 422 lO; 442. Rajya (imperat ) > rajju. For sosana B has mosana 
(- moshana), “robbing”, which is not as good from the literary point 
of view. Regarding kalariikana, “tainting” see § 002. PanrCsana ~ pra- 
na(;:ana; samtrivana = saintapana; tasmin > tassirn> tasirn > tahiip (exacly 
so Apabliramga *putrasmin > puttassim > puttasim •> puttahirn (imttahT). 
Cp. the genitive sg. putrasya > puttassa > puttasa > puttaha (and perhaps 
puttasa > puttasLi > puttahu) and the gen. plur. *putrlIs?Cm > puttnham 
(puttsha). See §§ 263, 363 If. ; 425. 

2) § 595. 

3) PrativJtra (from vr, “to cover”) > padiyUra. Cp. vivr, “to draw out 
of the scabbard”. — SavvappanayEe = sarvErpanatayE ? 

4) Sila = ^ila, lit., “ear-gleaning”, metaphorically > gleaned ears. But 
perhaps ^ila is originally a concrete woi’d and the Skt. meaning a derived 
one, Cp. Pari^ishtaparvan II, 13; Tad etad khalyalavanakubhojananibham 
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gambler’) the slip”. She said: “I am not exclusively 
devoted to, money, mother; my attachment is only for 
excellent qualities”. Her mother said: “What kind of 
excellent qualities has this gambler?” She said: “Truly 
he is made up entirely of excellent qualities. For: 

“He is steadfast, of a noble heart, an ocean of kind- 
ness, clever in the arts, of pleasant speech, grateful, 
devoted to excellences, conversant with distinction. 
“Therefore I shall not give him up”. Thereupon the 
mother undertook to instruct her by many similes: 
.“When one asks for lac, he offers®) some without juice; 
when one desires a piece of sugar cane, he offers crushed 
[and pressed cane] ; when one begs for flowers, he offers 
merely the stalks”. And being pressed [for an expla- 
nation] she said : “As is that, so is this your best beloved. 
And still you do not give him up”. Devadatta thought: 
“She is foolish; therefore she gives such illustrations”. 

Thereupon she said to her mother one day: “Mother, 
ask Ayala for sugar ca-ne”. And she told him. He had 
a wagon loaded with it and sent it. Devadatta said: 
“Am I a she-elephant that so much sugar cane of such 
a kind together with the leaves and the branches®) is 

mama. The salt which should make the morsel (Devadattri) palatable 
to the eater (the lover, Ayala) is love; without that even the beautiful 
hetaira palls upon the sense. On the other hand, the remark very likely 
is intended by the bawd to mean this: You cannot serve both lovers; 
and* as for living with your dear Muladeva, that is nonsense, since he 
lacks the salt of human life — money; without that even love is an 
insipid thing. . ^ . . 

1) Dyutakilrika > jtlyaariya > jXIyHiriya. Cp. § 107. 

2) Cp. Prcli panH'meti. 

3) pain: is not connected with dal as Biihler thinks (Paiyalacchl sub 

voce), but «= Skt, “branch, bough”. Cp. Skt. ^^ilka == Pali daka, 

Prrikrit drtya (Ayilramgasuttarn 11, 1, 5, § 5), 
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sent?” She said; “Daughter he is generous, forsooth; 
therefore he sent it thus. And he thought: “She will 
[be able to] giye of it also to others””. The next day 
Devadatta said to Mahavl: “Friend, say to Muladeva; 
“Devadatta has a craving for sugar cane ; therefore send 
me some” ”. She went and told him. And he took two 
stalks of sugar cane; cutting them up ‘) he made of 
them little blocks^) of two inches in size, sprinkled 
them with four spices’), perfumed them a little with 
camphor, split them a trifle from the bottom end *), 
took two new receptacles ’), filled them [with the pieces 
of sugar cane], shut them®), and sent them. And Mahavi 
went and delivered them. And Devadatta showed them 
to her mother. And she said: “See the ditterence between 
men, mother. Therefore I am enamored of these excellent 
qualities”. 

1) Gp. nicchoflejja Uvnsagadasao § 200 (p. 117, L 2) aud Skt. chotayasi. 

2) Gandiya is not and cannot bo p.p.p. “durcliduftot” (Jacobi), but = 
gandilvlC, a word that frequently occurs in Pali in the meaning “block*’, 
especially in the compound dhammagandikiT, “the executioner’s block, 
Richtblock”. Jntaka I, pp. 150, 151; IV, ‘p. 176; 111, 41, 1. 14; V, 303, 
1. 24 and stanza 45; II, 124; Vinaya Vol. II, p. 172 (block, bar, ledge, 
fillet); II, p. 110. Cp. Skt. gandi, “the trunk of a tree from the root to 
the beginning of the brandies”. Gandiyit, “block” we have in J)a(,iavai- 
kiXlikasutra VII, 28; gandi, “block” in Ayiirarugasuttam 11, 4, 2, § 11. 

3) This rendering is conjectural. Cp. caturushana. 

4) Muliihi is ablative sg. of mtila. The bottom end of a piece of sugar 
cane is called mtila, the top end pranta. Parigishtaparvan VII, 120. Less 
■probable is the translation: “Mixed with, mtila (asperagus raeemosus, 
or some other root or plant). 

5) Jacobi’s mallaga = Jasminum sambac does not fit. The word cor- 
responds to Skt. mallaka (cp. mallika) and is frequently employed also 
in Pali. See Childers and Therigathn: 423 ; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, 99,3; Vinaya 
Vol. I, p. 48. It means “receptacle, vessel” (in our text most probably a box). 

6) Dhakkai « Pali thaketi, Skt. sthagayati, “to cover, close, shut”. 
It is probably a denominative from p.p.p. dhakka (possibly, though, = 
*sthakyati). See § 221, 
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Her mother thought ; “She is infatuated beyond mea- 
sure; she will not give him up of her own accord. 
Therefore I shall employ some scheme, that also this 
lover goes to foreign parts. Then it will be well”. Having 
reflected thus, she said to Ayala; “Announce before her 
a pretended departure of yours for another village. 
Afterwards, when Mtiladeva has entered the house, you 
may come with a sufficient number of men and dishonor 
him, so that he, being dishonored, may leave the country. 
So you may stay united '). I shall give you notice”. 
And he consented. The next day he did exactly so. He 
departed under the false pretence®) of going to another 
village. And Muladeva entered. Ayala was notified by 
her mother; he came with a great multitude of men, 
and Devadatta saw him come in. And she said to 
Muladeva; “Such is his opportunity; and my mother 
has accepted the money sent by him. Therefore stay 
below the couch for a moment in the meanwhile”. And 
he stayed below the couch. He was noticed by Ayala. 
Ayala sat down on the couch. And he said to her; 
“Get everything ready for the bath”. Devadatta said; 
“Yes. Therefore get up, put the dress on ®), that you 
may be anointed”. Ayala said; “Today I have had a 

1) That is, you and Devadattn: then may live in love’s union indis- 
turbed. Or does the expression mean : “Therefore act in unison” (ceshtate) ? 

2) Anent miha == misha see § 263. The reading of B nibha lias the 
same meaning. There is a second, although remoter possibility of deri- 
vation: rniha = *mitha, “conflict, conflict mth the truth, lie, sham, 
semblance. Cp. mithuyS and mithyE. 

3) .Jacobi’s “entkleiden” for niyamsai I consider to be a blander. Na- 
turally the word means just the reverse. Probably it seemed to Jacobi 
that the context required his rendering. But Ayala hardly did bathe 
stark naked before the people although he was in a house of ill- fame 
(as we would say). He wore the dress that was customary during that 
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dream, that, even dressed and with anointed limbs, I 
ascended this couch and bathed on it. Therefore make 
my dream come true”. Devadatta said: “Will not the 
costly cotton things, the pillow, etc., be ruined 1” He 
said: “I shall give you others that are more exqui- 
site”. Her mother said: “So be it”. Thereupon, sitting 
right there he was anointed, rubbed, and bathed with 
warm water for washing. By that Muladeva, who was 
lying below, was drenched. The men with weapons in 
their hands entered. The mother gave Ayala a sign. 
He seized Miiladeva by the hair and said: “Ho there! 
now see if there is any one [who will be] a refuge for 
you”. And when Muladeva looked about him he saw 
that he was enclosed by men who had sharp swords 
in their hands. And he thought: “I cannot escape from 
them and I have to pay him back his hostility. Now 
I am without weapons; so there is no chance for a 
manly deed”. And he said: “Do what you please”. 
Ayala thought : “He is known by his appearance already 
to be some excellent man. And misfortunes are easily 
incurred by great men in the sainsara. And it is said: 

“Who is here always happy? whose bright lot') 


procedure, and a Skt. word for it is varH^i, Tarn kurnltrain snapayiturn 
varEgim paryadhSpayat. Pari (jishtapar van I, j). 18G. With our potti cp. 
potta in KarpTii'amahjarl I, 27. Bear in mind also that nivasana denotes 
an under garment^ and Wilson’s Vishnu PurJtna III, 139 declares: “A 
man must neither bathe, nor sleep, nor rinse his mouth, whilst naked”. 

1) “As the moon passes by many a cloud and sheds her loveliness on 
all of them, but remains with none, so is woman and her love”. Thus 
declares Pushkin in his “Gypsies”; and the Hindus have a host of sayings 
in prose and poetry which all dwell on woman’s fickleness in love. 

The MSS. reading is latthl. Las means “to vshine, frolic, appear”, etc. 
A word last! > latthi, signifying “brightness, joy, good fortune” would 
not be an impossibility. But cch and tth are confused numberless times 


is constant love? whose is there no tripping? say^ 
who is not crashed by fate?” 

And he said to Muladeva: “Hear! after you have fallen 
into such a state I’ll let you go now. Do just so to 
me too when by the power of destiny I shall at some 
time get into misfortune”. 

Thereupon Muladeva went out of the town, sad and 
sombre. “See how I have been outwitted by him !” 
Thinking thus he bathed in a beautiful pond and he 
formed a resolution. He thought : “Let us go to a foreign 
country. Having gone there I shall find some means 
to retaliate on him”. He set out toward BennSyada. 
Traveling along through the midst of villages, cities, 
etc., he came to the edge of a forest twelve yojanas 
in extent. And he thought: “If I find another one tra- 
veling along even as companion in conversation merely, 
I shall cut through this forest pleasantly”. After a short 
time there came a Dhakka ') Brahman of distinguished 


in tlie Jaiiia books. So Jacobi’s emendation most probably is perfectly in 
order, and in all likelihood tlie translation, '‘Whose good luck is constant 
love” would be open to no objection. Possible, though less probable, is 
tlie following translation of the second pada: “For whom does Good 
Fortune cherish an abiding love (lit., make love firm, enduring)”. ThirEi 
might be = sthirEyayati, as viinhEi is = visrnEyayati ZDMG 34, p. 277, 
1. 25. See § 55B, and for pirnma § 90. 

1) Also Pischel takes dhakka as (closed, close-fisted) niggardly, stingy’*’, 
and he connects it with dhakkai (§ 221). This etymology is very capti- 
vating, and still I consider it wrong. I think that takka, thakka and 
dhakka cannot be torn apart and that these words denote a kind of 
people (tribe). See my Kshernendra’s Samayamatrika, note to III, 33 
(p. 33). And now Prof. Zachariae kindly refers me to Kern in Indische 
Studien, Vol. 14, p. 396. I see that this great scholar anticipated my 
remarks on thakka and keratika by many, many years. Internal evidence 
also speaks against the usual opinion. From a literary point of view it 
would be a most awkward thing if our tale introduced the “Niggardly 
Brahman” and spoke. of him constantly in the way this is being done. 
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appearance and goodly to look upon and provided with 
a box ') contaiuing provisions for the journey. And 
Muladeva asked him: “Ho, doctor, do you have far to 
goV' He said: “On the other side of the forest there 
is a place, Viranihana by name : to that I shall go. But 
whither are you bound?” The other said: “To Bennayada”. 
The doctor said : “Then come, let us go ahead”. There- 
upon both started to go. And traveling along they saw 
a fine lake at the time of midday. The Dhakka said: 
“Hear, let us rest a moment”. They went to the lake 
and washed their hands and feet. Mfiladeva went into 
the shade of a tree that stood on the bank. The phakka 
untied his box of provisions and took out barley meal 
in a bowl. This he moistened with water and fell to 
eating. Muladeva thought : “That is just like the Brahman 
caste, whose principal characteristic is hunger p. So he 
will give me of it afterwards”. But when the doctor 
had eaten, he tied his box and started to go. Muladeva 
started after him, thinking: “He will surely give me 
something in the afternoon”. Then too he ate just in 
the same way; gave him nothing. He traveled on in 
the hope: “He will give me something tomorrow”. And 
while they strode on night came. Thereupon they stepped 
out of the road') and went to sleep under a fig tree. 

1) ‘‘Knapsack” for thaiyS (Jacobi) seems a little too far removed from 
sthagika;, “a box (for betel)”. The word probably connects with stliag, 
“to shat” (a meaning of the root that is very common in Pali and 
Prflkrit). 

2) Or, “shadow of trees”. 

3) Lit., “Just of such kind is the Brahman caste having Ivunger for 
its chief thing (preeminent feature)”. — For ullei see § 111. 

4) Nom. *vartm3 > va^ta;, which then goes over to the feminines (vat^^ 
looks exactly like mslsc). Cp. Unima:, Erz. p. 63, L 25; tambimS (fem.) = 
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At break of day they set out again ; at noon they halted 
after the same fashion. In the same way the Dhakka 
ate; gave him nothing. Nevertheless ') Muladeva thought 
on the third day: “We have almost entirely cut through 
the forest. Therefore he will surely give me something”. 
Meanwhile he did not even then give him anything. 
They came out of the wood. The roads of the two 
became separated. Thereupon the doctor said ; “Sir, this 
is your road; but this is mine. Therefore do you travel 
by that. Muladeva said: “Listen doctor! I have arrived 
by reason of your supernatural power. So Muladeva is 
my name. If it come to pass that you sometime need 
me somehow*'), then come to Beimayada. And what is 
your name?” The Dhakka said: “Saddhada; according to 
the nickname given me by the people Nigghinasamma 
is my name”. Thereupon the doctor started out for his 
village, and Muladeva toward Bennayada. 

On the way he saw a settlement. He entered there 
for alms. He wandered through the whole village, but 
got sour gruel, nothing else. He went toward a pond. 
At this juncture he saw a great ascetic with body dried 
up by penance, and of great dignity, enter in order 

’"tSmi'iman, Gaudavalia di40, and end of § 401. — Ya^tiya, “bowl”, may 
be derived from vartika (vartiks) “rounded vessel”, although this meaning 
is not found in Skt. Cp, vattasamugga C fol. 312 a. 

1) Java also means “indessen” (i. e. “da” and “dennoch”, however). 
Cp. ZDMG, Yol. 42, p. 501, 1. 30; 502, 1. 21. With nicchinnn; adavi and 
chijjai (1. 16) ep. Fick, Sagarasage p. 9, 1. 12 bhanjanto thalaselavane, 
which does not mean “vernichtend”, but “dm'chschneidend, durquerend”, 
possibly “ein Strombett brechend”. 

2) So if we are guided by Jacobi. .But both the natural meaning of 
sijjhai and the Brahman’s subsequent action rather point to: “If at any 
time any design of mine succeed (if I prosper) then, etc.” 

3) About equivalent to “Priest Pitiless”. 
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to break a fast of one month. And when Muladeva had 
seen him the hairs of his body bristled with joy and 
he thought: “Ah, fortunate and bappy am I into whose 
range of sight this great ascetic has come at this time. 
Therefore at all events’) I shall prosper. And also: 

“As a wish-yielding tree in the desert, as a rain 
of gold in^he house of a poor man, as a king of 
elephants i!^"the elephants’ stable*), so is this great- 
souled saint here". 

And furthermore: 

“Parifi^.^by insight*) and knowledge; attentive 
to the five great vows ') ; steadfast ; endowed with 
patience, gentleness, and uprightness; excelling on 
account of emancipation ; delighting in study, medi- 
tation, and self- mortification ; having a clear mind ; 
possessed of the five samiti virtues; guarded in the 
threefold way; having no property; free from the 
attachments of the householder . . . *). 

This monk is an excellent receptacle. Therefore; 

“One’s property put as grain into such a recep- 
tacle which is a good field, and irrigated with the 
water of a pure disposition®), brings forth endless 
fruit here and in the next world”. 

"1) Separate avassa from bhaviyavvam. 

2) Or, “the Candsla’s house”? — Concerning mahappS see § 277. 

3) Or perhaps rather “faith”, one of the three “jewels” (whic)i arc 
knowledge, faith, life [Wandel] ). 

4) The five great vows together with their clauses are laid down in 
AySramgasuttam II, 15, I, 1 If. (p. 131 ff. in Jacobi’s edition, translated 
in SBE. Vol. 22). 

5) Or, “to the householder”, a thing also forbidden to the Jaina monk* 
— The original also has neither subject nor predicate. It is a quotation 
torn out from some book. 

6) My rendering of lesa is. rather inadequate. But technical tex'ms are 
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“So how should there be room for hesitating') here? I 
shall give h.im this sour gruel. For this is an illiberal 
village, and this great-souled one after making a calP) 
in a few houses will turn back. But I shall wander 
through it two or three times; then I shall get some- 
thing again. Another, a second village is near; so I 
shall offer him all this [sour gruel]”. Thereupon he 
made a low obeisance and handed the holy man the 
sour gruel. And the monk, who was aware of his ex- 
cellent state of soul and who knew the extreme purity 
of the thing offered and of everything connected with 
it®), said; “Man of pious character, give me a little”. 
And he held out his bowl. And he gave the sour gruel, 
growing in perfection '). And he said : 

“Blessed indeed are the men who have sour gruel 
when a monk breaks his fast”. 


hard to translate. The lesa are treated in Uttarajj. XXXIV. This fanciful 
doctrine of the Tainas almost looks like a queer perversion of the three 
gunas of the Sahkliya philosophy. Two times three is six, and also all 
the other amplifications would accord well with the spirit displayed by 
Jinism in the adaptation of material taken over. Op. also my book 
Ksheniendras SamayamSitrika, p. XXI, note. 

1) Alociyn:, German “BedenkeiV’. 

2) DaidsEva, an interesting noun from the causat. darisSvei, “to cause 
to see” (cp. English to see = to visit, call on”, and Skt. melo:pa(ka), 
evidently a PrSkritism and as such used especially by Jaina writers). 

3) Something offered to a Jaina monk must be pure in regard to davva 
(dravya, substance, the thing itself); khetta (kshetra, place, the monk 
may not go beyond a certain limit in his begging tour); ksla (time, he 
must beg at a certain time of the day), and bhSva (disposition, tendency, 
aim of the giver). Rules for the monk are laid down, for instance, in 
the Kalpaslitra and in the AySramgasuttam, both translated by Jacobi 
in the 22'^ volume of the Sacred Books of the East. 

4) Or, “excellence, preeminence”. There is no necessity for supplying 
anything. Thirty-four ati^aya are ascribed to the Arhats. These cannot 
be intended here. 


14 
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At this point a deity traveling through the air devoted 
to holy ascetics, and pleased with the devotion of Mu- 
lade va said; “Son Miiladeva, you have done a beautiful 
thing. Therefore ask hy means of the last half of this 
stanza what you would like; that I may bring it all 
about”. Miiladeva said: 

“The courtesan Devadatta, a thousand elephants, 
and a kingdom”. 

The deity said; “Son, live free from anxious thought. 
Surely by the might of the holy ascetic’s feet you will 
in a short time obtain it [all]”. Miiladeva said : “Reverend 
lady, that is so”. Thereupon, having worshipped the holy 
sage, he returned; but the sage went into the public 
garden. Muladeva got other alms. He ate, set out toward 
Bennayada, and arrived there in due course. 

He went to sleep outside in the travelers’ shed. And 
in the last watch of the night he had a dream: “The 
full-orbed moon in all her pure lustre entered my belly”. 
Another one of the ragged beggars also had the very 
same dream, and he told the beggars. Then one of them 
said: “You will get today a very big cake rich with 
ghee and sugar”. Muladeva thought : “They do not know 
the real import of the dream”, and said nothing. The 
beggar went for alms and received a cake, just as in- 
dicated, from the mistress of a house. And he was 
delighted and reported it to the beggars. But Muladeva 
went to a garden. There he won the good will of the 
garland-maker*) by assisting him in picking flowers. 
He gave [Muladeva] flowers and fruits. These he took, 

d) Lit., “througti the interval of the heaven”. 

2) The gardener, florist. 
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made himself clean, went to a scholar in the science 
of dreams, and made him a low obeisance. And he 
asked [the teacher of dream lore] for information about 
his welfare and health ‘). [And he gave him the flowers 
etc.] The interpreter of dreams too addressed him with 
great respect and asked him what he wanted. And 
Muladeva joined his hands and told him the story 
of his dream. And the professor said with joy ; “I will 
tell you the fruit of the dream in an auspicious hour; 
today meanwhile be my guest”. Muladeva agreed. He 
bathed and feasted in sumptuous fashion. And after the 
meal the professor said to him : “Son, I have '■’) a most 
splendid daughter here; therefore do you marry her 
from regard to me”. Muladeva said-: “Father, why do 
you make a man your son-in-law whose family and 
character you do not know?” The professor said: “Son, 
by one’s conduct already one’s family, though untold, 
is known”. And it is said: 

“Conduct declares the family, speech declares the 
country, fluttering flurry declares love, appearance *) 
declares what one eats”. 

“Likewise : ®) 

“Who produces fragrance in the lotus flower, and 
sweetness in the sugar cane, and graceful sport in 
fine elephants, and well-bread demeanor in those 
who have been born in noble families? 

1) That is, he asked him : “Ho-w do you do”. 

2) The DhiCtupittha contains the root jud, jut, “to bind”. With that, 
I think, our jodei connects. But the form of the root as given by the 
DhJttupaUm is the PrOikrit of *yut = yu, “to unite, to join”. Cp. ei: cif; 
(dyu); dyut; (vr): vrit. 

3) Lit., “I have got”. But cp. Appendix. 

4) Or, “the body”. 5j Or, “Thus it is”. 
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“Or rather; -i 

“If there be excellent qualities, what of family I 

then! The man of excellent qualities indeed has 
no concern with family. A stainless family is even 
a grievous stain for those who are destitute of 
good qualities”. ! 

By such and similar speeches he made him consent j 

and marry [her] in an auspicious hour. And he told 
him the fruit of the dream: “Within seven days you 
will he king”. And hearing this he became joyful in 
mind. And he stayed there in pleasant ease. And on 
the fifth day he went outside of the city and sat down 
in the shade of a Campaka tree. | 

Now the king in that city had died sonless. Then J 

the five divine things ') were deputed. After roaming ’ 

about in the middle of the city, they went out; they 
came to Muladeva. He was seen in the shade that did 
not shift®). Having seen him the elephant trumpeted, 
the steed neighed, the golden pitcher sprinkled him, 
the chowries fanned him, and the parasol stood over ' 

him. Thereupon the people uttered cries of “Hail, Hail!” 

The elephant lifted him on its back; he was brought 
into the city and installed by the ministers of state 
and the vassals. And a deity in the expanse of the ? 

1) “The five insignia of royalty” (Jacobi) is hardly correct. For with 

the Jainas too these are: Sword, parasol, crown, shoes, chowries. Aupa- j 

pEtikasTitra § 19, 54. But here (as in Hemacandra's story of king Nanda I 

referred to already) we have : Elephant, steed, golden pitclier, cliowries, I 

parasol Op. note 3) p. 131 and add. F. A. Steel, Tales of the Punjab p. 131. j 

2) In regard to this phenomenon, which also has European pai^allels, coin- 

pare Lalitavistara ed . Lefmann pp. 132, 134 j Raghuvamga XII, 21 ; Tawney’s 
PrabandhacintSmani p. 161; Habexdandt, Der indische GeivSt p. 38; Divya- f; 

vadana (ed. Cowell & Neil) p. 391 ; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law p. 118. 
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heavens said : “Hear ! hear ! this is a most mighty king, 
Vikramaraja by name, who is a perfect master of all 
arts and whose body is inhabited by a divinity ’). There- 
fore I shall not forgive him who abides not in his 
commandments”. Thereupon the whole train, the vassals, 
the counsellors, the family priests, and other men, be- 
came submissive®) to his rule. And thereafter he lived 
enjoying brilliant pleasures of the senses. He entered 
into intercourse with ViySradhavala, the lord of UjjenT ; 
most intimate mutual friendship sprang up forthwith ’). 

Now, when Devadatta had seen such an insult to 
Muladeva she was extremely disaffected toward Ayala. 
Thereupon she upbraided Ayala : “Sir, I am a prostitute, 
but I am not your legal wife % Nevertheless you demean 
yourself that way when you stay in my house. There- 
fore do not trouble yourself about me anymore”. Having 
spoken thus she went into the presence of the king. 
And she fell down at his feet and said to him; “Do 
me a favor in virtue of that boon [which you granted 
me formerly and which I forbore to ask then, reserving 
it for a future occasion]”. The king said: “Speak; the 

1) The sang froid shown by the Jainas in using celebrated names of 
Hindu history and current tales for their own purposes is simply wonderful. 
Their fancy shrinks back from nothing in the way of transforming the 
material they appropriate. So it is not at all surprising that the Salomon 
and Ilarun al Rashid of Indian storyland, King Vikrama, the thirty- 
two tales of whose throne also were favorites with the Jainas, is dealt 
with in the manner of our narrative. Cp. Pi^abandhacintSmani (Tawney) 
p. 2 ir. 

2) Vihea = vidheya. 

3) Put the comma (or a period) before java. 

• 4) Literally, “Ihrnily-house wife”, a woman of good family, married 

to a man and bound to be faithful to him; about the same as kulavadhu, 
kulsnganll, “a respectable woman, a virtuous wife”. 

5) Khidyati > khijjai; from this present stem our gerundiv. 
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favor to you is done already. What else are you going 
to say?” Devadatta said: “Then, 0 lord, no other man 
save Muladeva is to be forced on me '). This Ayala must 
be forbidden to come to my house”. The king said; 
“Very well; as it pleases you. But, tell me, what now 
is this business?” Thereupon it was told by Mahavl, 
The king became incensed against Ayala. And he said : 
“What! this city has these two jewels; and these he 
ill-treats shamefully !” Thereupon Ayala was summoned, 
beaten and thus spoken to: “Sirrah, are you king here 
that you demean yourself in such a way? Therefore 
look about for protection now! I’ll make you lose your 
life”. Devadatta said; “Lord, why should you kill this 
Pariah ? '') Therefore let him go”. The king said : “Sirrah, 
in accordance with the words of this most illustrious 
lady you are now released ; but expiation [of the crime] 
will come about only through his being brought here” ^). 
Then he fell at his feet and went out of the king’s 
court. He set about to search for him in all directions 
and still he found him not. Thereupon on account of 

1) Lit., “mir anzubefehlen*’. 

2) There is nothing wrong in khallkarei (for which Jacobi would sub- 
stitute khillkarei). — Concerning the higli esteem in which the courtesan 
was held in Ancient India, see the Introduction to my Da^iakumJXracaiitam 
p. 46 sqq. and my Kshemendra’s SamayamStrika pp. IX sqq, 

3) Pratiskabdha = pratitstabdha. “Stabdha” means “stilf*. So padi- 
khadda = made a ‘‘stiff”, killed? Following the Skt. meaning of pra- 
tiskabh we would.have to translate: “What of checking (punishing) such 
a CandElal” i. e. he is even beneath your interference with him. *fmna- 
kapSca > sunahapSya, “one who cooks (and eats) dogs, a Pariah”. 

4) Lit., “purification”. Jacobi offers “volstandige Verzeihung”, which 
suits neither the context, nor the usual sense of the word very well. 
The king has in no way forgiven Ayala’s misdeed. He is in the monarch’s 
eyes a -punishable cidminal till he produces Muladeva. 
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tMs very deficiency ^) he loaded ships with goods and 
sailed for Persia. 

Now Muladeva sent a letter and presents to Devadatta 
and to this king. And he said to the king: “I cherish 
a great attachment to this Devadatta: so, if she likes, 
or yon please, then do me a favor; send her!” There- 
upon the king said to the royal doorkeepers: “Hear, 
what is this ? Have such words been caused to be written 
by Vikramaraja? Is there any difference between me 
and him? His is even this whole kingdom; how much 
more Devadatta. Let her only desire it”. Thereupon 
Devadatta was called. The affair was stated. “Therefore, 
if you please, go to him”. She said: “Your most gra- 
cious command is the wish of my heart*) after I have 
been granted permission by you”. Thereupon being 
honored with great riches, she was sent and went. And 
Muladeva conducted her into the city with great pomp. 
And it becaine mutirally one realm for them. Muladeva 
lived together with her, enjoying the pleasures of the 
senses, engrossed with making and worshipping temples 
and images of the Jinas. 

Now that Ayala having made much money in Persia 
and having loaded a ship with magnificent goods, came 
to Bennayada; and he lodged outside [of the city]. He 
asked the people: “By what name is the king here 
called?” They told him: “By the name of Vikrama- 
raja”. Thereupon he filled a dish with coins, gold, and 

^ 1) unima becomes a femimne unimS and means “the 

state of one who is deprived of something, who is deficient, inferior, 
weaker, incapable (perhaps also, sickened, depressed, dem etwas fehlt)”. 

2) Lit., “your gi'eat favor is conducive to — , productive of desire, 
becomes a desire with me who am permitted by you” 
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pearls’) and went to see the king. The king had a seat 
given to him. He sat down and was recognized [by 
Muladeva] ; but Ayala did not know him. The king asked : 
“Whence has the great merchant come?”^) He said: 
“From Persia”. On being honored by the king Ayala said : 
“Lord, send an overseer^) to inspect my goods”. Then 
the king said : “I come myself". Then the king went 
together with the appraiser and was shown the wares 
in the ships, consisting of conches, betel nuts, sandal 
wood, aloe, Bengal madder etc. And the king asked in 
the presence of the appraiser: “Hear great merchant, 
is it just so much?” He said: “Tour Majesty, it is just 
so much”. The king said: “Give the great merchant 
half, but weigh in my presence”. The appraiser weighed 
the goods in the bale’). By means of the weight, of 
kicks, and of piercing with an instrument for this pur- 
pose most precious wares were discovered, that were put 
inside the madder etc. The king had the bales opened ®), 
and when they were thoroughly examined, there was 

1) Or, “with wrought gold, unwrought gold and pearls”. See Hoernle’s 
lIv5sagadasao 11, p. i% note 22; Uttarajjh. p. 296 (comm, to IX, 46). 

2) Read setthi with the MSS. and cp. p. 36, 1. 2 of Erz. 

3) With uvarima cp. Skt pagcima, agrima;Pg:li puratthima, hetthima ; 
PrSkrit purumilla (Gaudavaha 1093), i. e. purima > puruma -j- ilia, 
and see § 602. 

4) Or, “in the bundle”. This meaning is clear from the context. There 
is a root cul, “to raise”; so perhaps culya > colla “heap”, etc. Oi* maybe 
the word means “bag, sack”. If so, the derivation might be colya > colla, 
from cola, “cloth”. For merchants hiding spoons of gold in sacks of 
madder, cp. Prabandhacintamani p. 105. Concerning panakula see ib. 
p. 18. Perhaps the best rendering of pancaula would have been, “officer 
of the finances”. 

As to colla, cp. also nicola, “case, bag”, dealt with in the note to 
stanza 212 of Agadadatta, and Appendix. 

5) Ihe connection points to this meaning of ukkhellaviya. Connected 
with the root kil, “to thi’ow, ut -{■ hil to throw open” ? 
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seen in one place gold, in another silver *)> iii another 
goods of great value consisting of gems, pearls, corals 
etc. And having seen that, he was indignant and gave 
command to his men : “Zounds! bind this manifest thief”. 
And he was bound by them, while his heart went pi- 
tapat^). And having given him over to the guards, the 
king went into his palace. 

And he was led by the chief of the guards into the 
king’s presence. And when the king saw him firmly 
bound he said: “Release him! release him!” He was 
released by the others. The king asked him: “Ho you 
know me”; He said: “Who should not know the great 
princes of men who are famed over the whole earth?” 
The king said: “Enough of speaking civilities! Tell me 
frankly, do you know me?” Ayala said: “Your majesty, 
I do not quite know you”. Thereupon the king had 
Devadatta called; she came like a peerless Apsaras, 
wearing ornaments on all her limbs Ayala knew her. 
He was very much ashamed in his heart. And she said ; 
“Hear! this is that Muladeva to whom you said that 
time: “May you do me also a service some day when by 
the dispensation of fate I liave got into misfortune”. So 
this is the opportunity. And now the king, who is so 
tender to humble and afflicted people, has released you, 
although you have incurred danger of property and 
life”. When he had heard this he was abashed in his 
mind, and saying: “It is great grace”, he fell at the feet 

1) Ruppa may also represent rukinan (§ 277). If that should be meant 
here, it would be the same as hiranya, ‘Svrought gold” (or, gold coin). 

2) Op. dhagaddhagiti, Paric-ishtaparvan Xl, 156. 

3) See the gorgeous description of the Apsarascs in Aupapatikas. 
§ 38. 
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of the king and of Devadatta. And he said: “So let the 
lord forgive me that disdainful oppression which I, Rahu- 
like, inflicted on your majesty at that time, you who 
cause all the people peaceful bliss, who shine in all the 
arts, and who are of stainless nature, thus resembling 
the full moon')- In his anger at the trouble inflicted 
on you the great king does not grant me entrance into 
Ujjeiu”. Muladeva said: “I have already forgiven you 
to whom the qixeen has shown her favor”. Thereupon 
he again fell at the feet of the two out of supreme 
respect. And Devadatta had him bathed and clad in 
most costly raiment; the king bestowed gifts on him“). 
He was sent to Hjjem. At the request of king Mfiladeva 
Viyaradhavala pardoned him. 

Nigghinasamma too came to Bennayada when he heard 
that Muladeva was established in regal power. And he 
saw the king. And in homage to the “invisible” the king 
gave that very village ^). Having made a low obeisance 
and declared; “It is a great kindness”, he went to the 
village. 

How that beggar heard: “Muladeva too has dreamed 
just such a dream as I. But by virtue of complete 
absorption in the idea he has become king”. He thought : 


1) The epithets have a double bearing. Therefore nisesakalasohiya as 
referring to the moon means “shining with all her digits”, 

2) Or perhaps better, “remitted the duty” (erliess ihm die Abgabe). 
Ban has that meaning in the modern vernaculai'. In line 14 karcha 
setthissa addhadanam = fix half of the duty for the merchant (make 
him pay only half of the duty?). 

. 3) He made Nigghinasamma lord of the village in which Nigghina- 
samma lived. — Adrishta, “the invisible”, in Skt. means: “virtue or vice 
as the eventual cause of pleasure or pain”. Jacobi says: “adittha = dharma”, 
“das Gute”. 


“I shall go where there is milk and, having drunk that, 
I shall sleep, so that I may dream that dream again”. 
Maybe he dreamed it: but there is no light to he got 
from man '). 

i) This arch remark is a rare bit of choice humor. It may mean so 
much. Taken by itself the dictum: “Na manusao vibhasa”, “there is no 
light to be obtained from man”, embodies a grand and profound thought. 

Nor any light 

Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes, 

(3r any searcher know by human mind; 

Veil after veil will lift, still there must be 
Veil upon veil behind. 

Sir Edwin Aimold’s “Light of Asia”. 

Less probable, I think, is the rendering: “He may even (perhaps) 
dream it”. With api cp. the German “auch” in such sentences. 

"Vibhasa would be the same in Skt. 
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MANDIYA'). 


In the city of Beiinayacla a tailor, Mandiya hy name, 
was addicted to taking other men’s property. And 
declaring among the people : “I have a bad disease 
he was always besmeared with moist salve in the region 
of the knee, tied a bandage around '’), and thus lived 
on his tailor’s art in the king’s highway. And also when 
he walked, he walked some way or other with weari- 
some effort, his foot being supported by means of a 
staff. And at night he dug a hole in the walls of houses 
and took a multitude of things. — Near the city, in 
a part of the garden, there was an underground dwel- 
ling — there he deposited them. And there lived his 
sister, a maiden. In the middle of that underground 
dwelling there was a well. And every accomplice whom 


1) The Sanskrit version is found in Uttarajjh. p. 190. Tunnaya I have 
connected with tunnavilya. Bnt Jacobi’s “beggar” is probably right. 

2) Read with the MSS. gada = gada. If we accepted Jacobi’s emen- 
dation we would have to translate: “I have a bad boil (tumor)”. Ac- ^ 
cording to the dIpika he even claimed that he had a number of them. 
It I'eads: padayor me gandiinlti vadan. Uttarajjh. p, 190, 1. 7. There is 
just a bare possibility that gada derives from gad to run (used of 
liquids). That would amount to: “I have a bad running sore”. 

3) Lit., “cloth for a wound (a sore)”. Read with AB: jn:nudese niccam 
eva addavalevalitto. Jacobi’s text would mean: “Declaring among the 
people by moans of the region of his knee always besmeax'ed with moist 
salve: “I have a bad tumor”, and having a bandage tied about it, he 
lived, etc.” Or, “Declaring among the people: “I have a bad boil” and 
being, by means of his knee always besmeared with moist salve, a man 
who has a bandage tied about”. Both ideas would be a little strange. 
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that thief enticed by means of money and brought there 
as carrier of [stolen] goods, his sister bade sit down 
on a seat placed there previously near the pit; and 
taking hold of his feet under the pretext ’) of washing 
them she hurled him into that well. Thereupon he 
perished. Thus the time went by while the tailor rob- 
bed the town. The thief-catchers could not catch him. 
Thereupon there arose much clamor in the city. And 
Muladeva was king there, who had become such in the 
manner already mentioned. And the affair of the burglar 
was told him by the citizens as follows; “It is a long 
time that some burglar has been stealing here in the 
city. And nobody can catch him. Therefore employ some 
means”. Then he appointed another chief of the city 
guards; he too could not catch the thief. Then Muladeva 
himself went out during the night, having put on*) 
dark-colored habiliments®). While Muladeva, not being 
known ^), lay down and remained in a shed this thief 
Mandiya came and said: “Who stays here?” Muladeva 
said: “I, a beggar”. He said: “Come I will make you 
a man”. Muladeva got up. A hole was bored [by the 
thief] into the house of a rich man. The thief brought 
out a multitude of valuable things and laid them on 
Muladeva. They started for the outskirts of the city. 
Muladeva went before, the thief behind with sword 


1) Lit, “under color”, 

2) Pravrinami (nu-class for nu-class) > pavunltml > pautiami See 
§§ 502-^505 and E, Muller, The Pali Language p.‘ 105, 

3) Of course, the dark-colored dress of Ilindu thieves and other people 
who {5rowl about at night is used for the same reason as the green 
suit of hunters (which is customary also in India). Eaghuvam^ja IX, 51), 

. 4) § 548. 
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drawn. They came to the underground dwelling. The 
thief began to bury these valuables. And he said to 
his sister: “Wash the feet of this guest”. She bade him 
sit down On the seat put down near the brink of the 
well. She took hold of his foot under the pretence of 
washing it and thought: “I’ll push him into the well”. 
Since his feet were extremely delicate, she knew -. “This 
is some man who formerly enjoyed kingly power; his 
limbs are weakly”'). Pity arose in her. Thereupon she 
made a sign to him at his feet: “Fly!” “Do not let 
yourself be killed”. After that he fled. She made an 
outcry: “He has fled! he has fled!” Mandiya drew his 
sword apd followed on the road. Muladeva, seeing that 
he was extremely near to him on the king’s highway, hid 
behind a linga of (^iva on the square. The thief thought: 
“This is the man”, cleft that linga of ^iva in twain 
with his sword, that was shaped like a heron’s beak'*), 
returned, and went into the underground dwelling. 
Having stp>yed there over night he went outside from 
there at the break of day. In the middle of the market 


1) Vihaliya from vihalei =r ^fihvalayati. See §§206, 332 and cp. ahena = 
alivayana; pahena = prahvayana (Ayliraragasuttam II, 1, 4 § 1). 

2) Olagga = avalagna, “hanging to, clinging to”. He stuck to liim 
on the road (er heftete sich an seine Fersen). 

3) 1 translate according to Jacobi. Cp. Parigishtaparvan VI, 204: 

Cirasamgopitam kahka — 
mayim adaya kartrikSm 
pracchannEm dharayamasa 
sa jighamsur Udayinam. 

In VI, 216 Hemacandra calls the same weapon kahkakartrika, which is 
more intelligible. Also kahkamaya may perhaps mean “made like a heron 
(i. e. like a heron’s beak)”, but as we^find also kankalohamayakhadga 
(for instance, in Uttarajjh. p. 194, 1. 4) the correct rendering would 
rather seem to be “made of kahka iron”. Still there is a possibility that 
this kind of iron owes its origin to the difldculty presented by kahkamaya. 

15 
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place he worked at Ms tailor’s trade. The king had 
him called by his men. He thought: “That man clearly 
was not killed, and surely it must be the king”. He 
was brought by the men. The king rose in greeting, 
honored him, bade him sit down on a seat, addressed 
many pleasant words to him, and then said: “Give me 
your sister to wife”. He gave her and she was married 
by the king. And the king gave him objects of enjoy- 
ment. When a few days had elapsed the king said to 
Mandiya: “I need money”. He gave him a heap of 
money. He was honored by the king. On another day 
he was asked again; and again he gave. And the king 
paid this thief exceeding honor and respect. After this 
fashion he made him give^) everything [that he had. 
taken]. The king asked his sister. She declared : “That 
is all his wealth”. Thereupon having caused all that 
wealth to be given [back to the rightful owners] in 
conformity with a list previously communicated, he 
had Mandiya impaled. 

4) An interesting causative with double-paya, i. e. *dapayati > davei*, 
*dapapayati > davavei. — With this story compare Devendra N, Dass, 
Sketches of Hindoo Life (London 1887) pp. 151~.-53. 
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AGALADATTAO- 


King Jiyasattu in TJjjeni had a charioteer, Amoharaha 
by name; his wife was JasamatT. She had a son, Aga- 
ladatta by name. And when he was still in his childhood, 
his father passed away. And one day he questioned his 
mother who was continually weeping®). At his pressing 
request she declared as follows: “This charioteer Amo- 
hapahari has stepped into the dignity that belonged 
to your father. Seeing such a painful thing before my 
very eyes and that you have not acquired the sciences, 
I am exceedingly grieved”. He said: “Is there anyone 
who will teach me?” She said: “There is a friend of 
your father’s in KosambI, Dadhappahari by name”. He 
went to Kosambi. He saw Dadhappahari, a teacher who 
was an expert in archery®), with the sword, and in 

1) See Uttarajjh. pp. 182—184 and cp. Jataka N®. 163. Both this prose 
'version and the metrical form of the tale (Erz. pp, 68sqq.) have been 
translated into Italian by Ambrogio Ball ini (Agadadatta, Firenze 1903), 
My own translation was finished long before I received Ballini’s booklet. 
But in the notes 1 added his interpretation of sevei'al passages. 

2) Bead royamSnim. The dIpika also is in favor of this emendation. 
It tells us: So abhlkslmarn rudatim matai'am drishtvE pricchati: Matar, 
varam varam kirn rodishi? 

3) Isattha is neither ishVastra (Lenmann, Jacobi), nor ishu^astra (Pischel 
§§ 117, 148), but = *ishvastrya. In Pali we have issattho = ishvastra 
(one who has the arrow for his weapon, archer), which is = issasa (also 
in mahissEso, “great archer”, Theragathal210). Issattho occurs inMilindap. 
pp. 250, 305, 418, 49. From that with the suffix ya we get issattham, 
“archery”. Anguttara-Nik. Vol. Ill, p. 225. 
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traveling by chariot. By him he was perfected, as if 
he had been his own son, in archery, in throwing the 
disc against the enemy’s disc, in the use of engine 
missiles, and in other accomplishments. 

When he had mastered the sciences he went one day 
with the permission of his teacher to the court of the 
king in order to show his proficiency. And there he 
exhibited everything just as he had been taught, how 
to hold the sword and the shield, and other acquire- 
ments. The hearts of all the people were ravished. The 
king said; “This is nothing wonderful’” And he was 
not surprised at all. And he said: “What, what shall 
I give youP). He answered respectfully; “Lord, if you 
do not give me your appro^tion, what is the use of 
another gift?” 

At this very place and time the king was requested 
by his subjects in the city: “In the city of the beloved 
of the gods^) breaking into houses has not been heard 
of before. And now carrying away of valuable things and 
theft is being commited by some one. Therefore indeed 
may the beloved of the gods deign to guard the city”. 
Thereupon the chief of the city guards was commanded 
by the king: “Do you bring it about that they are caught 
within seven days”. Hearing this, Agaladatta reckoned : 
“This is a chance for me to go”, and respectfully spoke 
to the king as follows: “Within seven days I shall 
bring them to your feet, 0 lord”. And the king agreed 
to these words and gave him permission, saying: “Do so”. 

Thereupon he departed from the king’s court with 

1) Or perhaps, “How now? What shall I give you?” 

2) Plur. majestatis. The king is meant, Cp. § 111. 
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glad and rejoicing heart. And he reflected as follows; 
“Bad men and thieves prowl about in dramshops and 
other such places, concealed by various dresses and signs 
[of other professions]. Therefore I shall explore these 
places myself and by means of spies”. Having had them 
explored, he went out of the city, and when he had 
hastened out, he sat down and remained in a place 
under a mango tree of cool shade, clad in ragged and 
dirty garments, pondering on a means of catching the thief. 
And presently a religious mendicant who was muttering 
and mumbling something approached the shade of this 
very mango tree. He broke off young shoots and branches 
of the mango tree and sat down [on them]. And Agala- 
datta saw that he had firm calves and long legs^). 
And having seen him he suspected in his mind: “The 
signs betray the evildoer. Surely he is the thief”. And 
the religious mendicant said to him : “Child, from where 
do you roam about and for what reason?” Thereupon 
he answered: “Reverend sir, I wandered out of IJjjeni 
as my property is wasted away”. He said: “Son, I shall 
give you much precious wealth”. Agaladatta said : “You 
have shown me a kindness”. And thus the sun became 
invisible; the evening twilight passed away. He pulled 
out a sword from his three staves and girded up his 
loins. Having risen he said: “Let us go to the city”. 
■ Thereupon Agaladatta followed him with suspicion, and 
thought: “This is that thief.” They entered the city. 

■1) UYvaddlia is rather «= lulbaddha. Udvriddha would in the natural 
course of events develop to uvvaddha. Cp. §291. But it is not impossible 
that Skt. udbaddha owes its origin to a wrong translation from Priikrit. 
Some derivatives of vridh have the dental in PrEkrit. Udbadha, “tied 
up, compressed, compact”, however, is not unnatural 
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And there was the house of some one which was worth 
looking at with wide open eyes and indicative of a 
wealth of complete excellence ')• And there the religious 
mendicant made a breach in the form of a sirivaccha®) 
and went in. He brought out baskets filled with many 
wares. And having stationed him there he left. Agala- 
datta thought: “I shall sift the thing to the bottom ®). And 
forthwith the religious mendicant came from the temple 
of a Yaksha, bringing poor men of his own*). And these 
he bade take the baskets and all hurry out of the city. 

And the religious mendicant said: “Son, here in the 
dilapidated park, let us indulge in the recreation of 
sleep for a short hour, till the night passes. Thereupon 
we will go”. Thereupon Agaladatta said: “Father, let 
us do so”. Then these men put the baskets down and 
they fell fast asleep. And that religious mendicant and 
Agaladatta, having spread their beds, lay there feigning 
sleep. And Agaladatta softly got up, slipped away, and 


1) Taking punna = pnrna. Or, “indicative of the splendor of extra- 
ordinary religious merit” (i. e., showing that this man had in a previous 
existence performed splendid good woi'ks of an extraordinary kind). Oi', 
“exhibiting a splendor that was the natural result of superior pious 
deeds done in a former existence”. 

. 2) The picture of one is to be seen in Schlagintweit’s Indien in Wort 
uud Bild II, p. 105. Bui'glars seem to have made holes of this auspicious 
shape often, and according to Skt. lexicographers ^rlvatsa designates 
also a hole of particular form made through a wall by a housebreaker. 
Naturally thieves and robbers cherish all kinds of superstitions in India, 
the Eldorado of superstitions. Like other criminals, also among us, they 
are frequently of a religious turn of mind. Cp. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk Lore of Northern India p. 342; Parig;ishtaparvan II, 173 (thieves 
carry twig of crow’s nest, “which opens locks and holds houses spell- 
boiind”; they also use particular spells etc. for these purposes). 

3) Lit., “follow the thing to the end” (see what comes of it). 

4) JSvaklya + ilia + ka > sala + ellaya > saiellaya. Cp. §§ 595, 119, 
79 sqq. 
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stood concealed by a tree'). When the religious men- 
dicant knew that these men had fallen fast asleep he 
killed them, slaying them with calm assurance. And 
not seeing Agaladatta on his bed of leaves, he began 
to search for him. And Agaladatta, whose body was 
hidden by the branches, smote him with his sword in 
the region of the shoulders while he searched for him 
and came toward him; and he fell sorely wounded. 
And when consciousness had returned he said to Agala- 
datta: “Child, take this sword; go to the place back 
of the cemetery. Having gone there make a sound at 
the side of the wall of Santijja’s temple®). There my 
sister lives in an underground dwelling; show her the 
sword. And she will become your wife, and you will 
be lord of all the riches there. I, for my part, am sorely 
wounded and my life is passed”. And Agaladatta went, 
taking the sword with him. And he saw her in that 
temple like '’) the goddess dwelling in the temple *). And 


1) Or, “by trees”. 

2) Santijjaghara can hardly have the meaning attributed to it by 
Jacobi. The long H would remain unexplainable, and I do not like to 
change to santijjaghai'a. Monier-Williams’ dictionary contains the name 
of a goddess (luditiva, which could become Santiya> Santiyya> Santijja. 
Or the word may have been Santiya from the beginning. It would seem 
to denote some, genius of peace, bliss, prosperity. Cp. gSinti and Qrcnti. 
Or is it a deity for averting evil omens? 

3) Lit., “saw her [looming] from that temple to behold like” etc. (an- 
ssuschauen wie). 

4) She looked as if she had been that goddess; so beautiful was she. • 
This seems to be the most natural way of taking the passage. But 
maybe we have to translate: “beautiful to behold like a BhavanavSsi 
goddess” (as suggested by Jacobi). The Bhavavasin are: Asura-, Naga-, 
Supaima-, Vidyat-, Agni-, Dvipa-, Udadhi-, Vsta-, and Stanitakumara, 
or: Asura Genii, Serpent Genii, Garuda Genii, Geni^of the Lightning, Genii 
of the Fire, Genii of the Islands, Genii of the Ocean, Genii of.the Wind, 
and Genii of Thundex'. 
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she said: “From where are you?” Agaladatta showed 
the sword. And her face and her heart were dejected; 
but she hid her grief and conducted him with zealous 
hurry into the temple of Santijja. She offered him a 
seat; Agaladatta sat down. Suspicious, he watched her 
doings. And she prepared the couch with extreme care. 
And she said: “Take a rest here”. Thereupon he did 
not yield to the lassitude of sleep ; but when her thoughts 
were distracted ') [by something else] he went to another 
place and stood there concealed. And above the couch 
a stone had previously been made ready; she caused 
it to fall, and the bed was smashed. And she said with 
glad and gleeful heart: “Ah, I have killed the slayer 
of my brother!” And Agaladatta rushed forth from ^ 
there, seized her by the hair, and said: “Ah, daughter 
of a slave wench, who could kill me?” Thereupon she 
fell at his feet, ■ saying : “I have come for protection”. 
He comforted her with the words. “Do not fear”*). 
And he took her and went to the king’s court. He was 
honored by the king and by the subjects in the city, 
and enjoyable things fell to his lot. 

Thus good fortune falls to the lot of others, too, who 
are earnest. 

1) VikhittacittiXe is loc. sg. fern. (= viksliiptacittayam). 

2) §§ 501, 213, 263. Vihei = bihei. 
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AGADADATTA ')• 

1. There is in the world a most famous city, San- 
khapura by name, abounding in excellences. And in 
that city there lived a king who caused his people joy; 
Sundara was his name. 

2. He had a peerless wife, Sulasa by name, the first 
lady of his harem, equal to him in descent and beauty, 
creating delights of the eye for all the people. 

3. From her womb there was born a son, Agadadatta 
by name. Growing day by day he reached the most 
beautiful bloom of youth ^). And of what kind was he? 

4. Void of virtue, thrift, and pity, not impressed ’) 
with the words of his superiors, a speaker of untruth, 
eager for amorous dalliance with the wives of others, 
without scruple, intoxicated- with pride. 

5. Liquor he drank, in gambling he delighted, meat 
and honey he ate *) ; surrounded by bands of actors and 
swarms of strumpets he strolled about in the middle 
of the city. 

1) A Skt. version is found in the Uttarajjh., pp. 184 — 189. A metrical 
translation I have given in my book Ksvyasamgraha. Metrlsche t)ber- 
setzungen aus indischen und andern Sprachen. (Leipzig 1903). 

2) Or, “growing most beautifully he I'eached the age of pubei'ty*'. 

3) Lit., “left by’^ But C reads guruvinaya “devoid of modesty to his 
gurus”, which is better. 

4) A most impressive discou^e stating why liquor should not be drunk, 
nor meat, honey, etc. eaten, we have in Hemacandra’s Togagastra III, 
8 sqq. (ZDMG. 28, pp. 201 sqq.). Cp. Amitagati’s Subha-shitasamdoha 
XX— XXII (ZDMG. 61 p. 112 ff.). 
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6. One day the best peoj)le of the city announced 
this affair to the king; “Sovereign of men, unbecoming 
things have been done by the prince in the city”. 

7. When the king had heard the words of the towns- 
people, his eyes waxed red with violent wrath, his head 
grew terrible with a very marked contraction of the 
brows'), and thus he began to speak: 

8. “Hark ye! tell the prince: “Quickly abandon my 
realm and go elsewhere, and do not say a word that 
you are not told.”” 

9. When the prince learned of the matter he left 
his own pleasant city, and with his sword for his only 
companion he set forth, his anger being increased by 
mighty pride. 

10. Traversing mountains, rivers, forests, cities, sta- 
tions of cowherds, and a multitude of villages 'Q, far 
away from his own city, he came to the city of Benares. 

11. Companionless he rambled about in the middle 
of the city, through three-cornered places, squares etc., 
filled with anger in his heart, like the elephant that 
has been lost from the herd. 

12. And while the king’s son thereupon wandered 
about in the streets of the city he saw a man of know- 
ledge, who was accompanied by many young men. 

And what was he like? 

1) The Skt. lexicographers give “teiTiblc" as a meaning of bhasura. 
That would fit well here. ZDMG. 34, pp. 274, 1. 2 contains a similar 
phrase: bhiudibhasuram vayanam kanna, having made his face terrible 
with a frown”. The usual meaning “sMning” (clearly marked) would 
do too in our stanza. 

2) Or perhaps better: “and a multitude of cities, stations of cowherds, 
and villages”. 
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13-14. Clever in the sciences, in arms, and in the 
arts 0? wise, knowing the feelings of the heart, very pro- 
found, devoted to the service of others, full of compas- 
sion, endowed with excellences of form, Pavanacairda 
by name; but fierce as the wind-) was he for Ms oppo- 
nents in disputation, not for his pupils. The sciences 
of chariot, horse, and elephant he taught there the sons 
of kings ^). 

15. Into his presence went Agadadatta, made a low 
obeisance to his feet, and sat down. “Prom whence 
come you, fair sir?” Pavanacanda then accosted him. 

16. Having gone aside [with him], the prince told 
Pavanacanda his story, how he had departed from 
Sankhapura. 

17. Thereupon Canda*) said to him: “Stay here, 
learning the arts; but do not divulge your secret to 
any one, 0 slender youth”. 

18. The teacher rose, arrived at his own house together 
with the king’s son, and said to his wife®): “This is 
my brother’s son”. 

19. When he had caused the excellent prince to be 
bathed, and had given him precious garments and -or- 
naments, Pavanacanda said these words to him at the 
close. of the meal:®) 

20. “House, money, train of servants, carriages, and 

1) Or, “iu the matter of the sciences?” Or, “missile, sword, and arts ?” 

2) This is the meaning of the name of Pavanacanda. 

3) Or, “he taught the son’s of the king there”. 

4) A kind of “Koseform” for the long form Pavanacanda. Either the 
first or the second part of a compound proper noun was used that way. 
Cp. Jstaka N^. 257. 

5) Mahila, from mah, “to be glad, to frolic”. Gp. vilasinl. 

6) In I'egard to inam see § 431. 
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horses etc. — everything that belongs to me’) is at 
your disposal. Enjoy yourself as your heart desires, 0 
prince”. 

21. Thus he remained in this man’s house, delighted 
in mind, abandoning his cruel intentions, studying all 
the arts. 

32. Having his heai-t pervaded with deep humility 
toward his teacher, a joy to the souls of all the people, 
he grasped the seventy-two arts in a short time. 

23. In this wise this excellent prince, who had ac- 
quired the arts, tarried in the garden of the house 
every day, engaged in strenuous application, utterly 
absorbed in that matter. 

24. Near the 'garden there was a chief merchant’s 
house, charming with its windows, high, extremely 
extensive. 

25. There abode the merchant’s lovely daxighter, 
Mayanamanjarl by name. Ascending the top of the house 
she daily saw the prince. 

26. Now she, falling in love with him, looked at 
him incessantly and threw flowers, fruits, leaves, and 
little clods®), musing on something®). 

27. Although the maid indeed had slipped into his 
heart, the prince regarded her not, in his passion for 
the arts, from fear of his superiors*), and on account 
of his eagerness for the acquisition of learning. 

28. One day, intent on the acquisition of the arts, he 

1) Santa (== Skt. sant) + ika > santika > santiya. 

2) § 304. 

3) Or, “thinking a little, somewhat meditavely”. 

4) But probably plur, majest. (honoris causa); and so translate: “from 
fear of his teacher”. 
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was hit with a bunch of aQoha blossoms by the girl, whose 
heart was distressed by the violent onslaught of Love ')• 

29. And on this day the prince looked closely at 
the maid, who hid her slender body amid the young 
branches of the a(joka and was bewildered with flutte- 
ring flurry. And he thought: 

BO. “See ! is this a woman of the gods? or may 
she be a Naga girl? or is this Kamala? or is it Sarasvatl 
in visible form? 

31. But I’ll rather ask her for what purpose she stays 
there”. Having reflected thus in his heart, the prince 
said to her aloud: 

32. “Who are you, matchless maiden? why do you 
show yourself only a little ? why do you perturb me who 
am intent on the acquisition of learning, 0 slender one?” 

33. Having heard the words of the prince, she said, 
her eyes opening wide, her face laughing, and a radia- 
ting brightness gleaming from her teeth :^) 

34. “I am the daughter of Bandhudatta, the principal 
merchant of the city, Mayanamanjarl by name, and 
married right here in the city”*). 

1) Gurupasara of the MSS. (also of 0) [prasai'a “free course”] should 
be retained. 

S) According to Jacobi’s vocabulary uaha is = uySbu (cp. Pa:li udahu), 
“or”. I cannot see how that is possible. Why not uaha 2 ^ plur. imperat., 
■which is so frequently found in PriXkrit? Cp. Pischel § 471. 

3) Lit. “having a row of rays of the teeth that manifests itself’. 
Payadanta cannot be passive, but represents prakatanta, Skt prakatat. 
Ravanavaha, 8, 90 ofFei's the same form, and 10, 44 paadanti. Goldschmidt 
wrongly derives from prakatayati. Prakatayanti may become paadaanti 
> paadanti. But the sense in the passages quoted is not that of the 
causative. 

4) She has been married at an early age, in keeping with the Hindu 
custom, and x'emains in her father’s house until she has grown up and 
matrimony is consummated. 
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35. “Since that day when I saw you’), heautiful one, 
who are like the god with the flowery bow, the tree 
of sorrow has grown up in my heart. 

“For : 

36. “Even sleep has fled from my eyes, the fever in 
my body has only increased, even food is distasteful 
to me, there is a violent pain in my head. 

37. “So long only one is happy as nobody becomes 
dear to him. He who is attached to a dear one has 
delivered himself over to sorrow. 

38. “A wretched being, impelled by certain deeds 
done in a former life, and desirous of happiness, falls 
in love with a person hard to obtain. 

39. “Therefore if you do not engage with me in loving 
intercourse, which ravishes the hearts of young women, 
there will be murder on your souP); for evidently I 
cannot live” 

40. Having heard the words of this damsel, he re- 
flected in his heart: “Clearly she will die, as her body 
is burning with the great fire of love. 

41. “In the (jastras Mahabharata and Eamayana we 
are told this distinctly that there are clearly ten amo- 
rous states for people in love. 

1) Lit., “Since 'which day thou hast been seen, since that day etc.’^ 

2) Lit, “there will be an own murder for you”. Read hohl with the 
MSS. Vajjha is not uncommon in Pr^tkrit [.see, for instance^ ZDMG. 34, 
p. 259, St. 5 of the Kalakacarya-kathanakarn ; Avacyaka-Erziihlungen 
p. 43, below the text the sixt line; Setubandha I, 10, where the scholiast 
is wrong]. 

3) The student of Ancient Hindu life knows that in love-a hairs the 
woman, and not the man, is the active and aggressive party. She makes 
the first advances and she in the end goes to the lover’s house, if in 
any way possible, in order to enjoy with him the consummation of 
amorous bliss. Cp. Th. Krabbes, Die Frau im altfranzos. Karls-Epos p. 20 h* 
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42. “The first produces anxious thought; in the second 
one yearns for the bliss of union; in the third long- 
drawn, hot sighs arise. 

43. “The fourth produces fever; in the fifth state 
the body burns : in the sixth stage food is disagreeable 
to the person in love. 

44. “In the seventh there is fainting; in the eighth 
state madness sets in; danger of life there is for one 
who has reached the ninth state. 

45. “The lover who enters the tenth state is inevitably 
deprived of life'). So in separation from me this girl 
will be exposed even to danger of life”^). 

46. When the royal prince, who was well versed in 
the emotions, had meditated in his heart, he addressed 
that young maiden in a love-abounding manner, with 
sweet words ; 

47. “Beautiful one, know that I am the first son — 
Agadadatta by name — of king Sundara, whose actions 
are beautiful and whose fame is far-spread. 

48. Having come here to a teacher of the arts in 
order to acquire the arts; I shall take you with me 
on the day when I go and return home"). 

49. Speaking thus in many a manner, with the greatest 
difficulty he made the deer-eyed girl, whose body was thor- 
ned with the multitude of love’s darts, compose herself. 

1) Concerning the ten stages of “love in sepai'ation” see R. Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur indischen Erotik (Leipzig 1902) pp. 124 If. Death on account 
of “love in separation” is also a medieval conception. Wolfram’s Parzifal 
Xlll, 359—867; and esp. 489 ft',; Hartmann’s Iwein 1546—1556. 

2) Samsayam kahl lit means :“she will bring about danger (or doubt)of life” . 

3) Ijit., “On which day I shall return home on that I shall go taking 
[you] with me”. Tae « *take, i. e. loc. from pronominal stem ta + ka. 
C’s I'oading pavasissam “when I depart” is more natural. 
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50. That son of a king whose heart was enamored 
of her excellences and beauty, thereupon when he had 
arrived in his house meditated a means for their union. 

51. On the next day that royal scion came along 
the street on his road'), mounted on a steed. Then 
there arose a hubbub in the city. 

And also: 

52. Has the ocean broken out? or is a terrible fire 
blazing? or has the enemy’s army arrived? or has a 
lightning-bolt fallen? 

53-54, At this point the prince suddenly with an 
astonished mind saw a mad elephant in rut who had 
felled the strong post to which he had been tied, who 
had been left by his keeper, and who was killing all 
who came within reach of his trunk, and who moved 
hither, enraged without cause, like the god of death. 

55. With the rope that ' bound his foot torn in pieces, 
smashing houses, marked-stalls, and temples, infuriated 
in a moment, that elephant came before the prince. 

56. When the people of the city saw the prince 
who possessed such a beautiful form, they cried with 
a loud voice: “Run away! run away from the path 
of the elephant!” 

57. But the prince left his own steed and walking 
along with most dexterous gait he called the prince 
of elephants, who was like Indra’s prince of elephants, 

58. When the elephant, from whom there flowed^) a 
stream of ichor juice, heard the voice of the prince he 

1) Or less probably, “on the path of the street”. 

2) Or, as Jacobi would have it, “become perturbed”. 

3) § 325. 
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qitickly rushed forward, infuriated against the prince, 
like the god of death. 

59. And the prince wnth joyful soul rolled up‘) his 
upper garment and threw it down before the trunk of 
the on-rushing elephant. 

60. Panting®) with rage the elephant gave it many 
a thrust®). But the prince hit the animal on the region 
of the back with hard blows of the fist. 

61. Thereupon, panting with fury, it rushed and ran 
and shook and stumbled and tried to strike with its 
tixsks and whirled about in a circle. 

62. After he had sported with that fine elephant for 
an exceedingly long time and had rendered it submis- 
sive to his will, he forthwith mounted its back. 

63. Now the most excellent prince of men, together 
with the ladies of his harem, looked on this sport with 
the elephant, which ravished the hearts of all the people. 

64-65. Seeing the prince on the back of the elephant 
like the lord of the gods, that king asked the company 
of his servants; “Who is this boy, this treasure of ex- 
cellences, in splendor the sun and likewise in lovely 
gentleness the lord of the night ^), accomplished in all 


1) § 107. Op. Pali samvelli in expressions like the following dalham 
katva sarpvcllim = kaccham bandhitva^ “having rolled up his garment, 
having taken up the end of the garment and tucked it into the girdle”, 
Jutaka V, p. 306, stanza 56; samvelliyarn nivjtseti, “to wear the undei'- 
garment rolled up”. Vinaya VoL II, p. 137. Buddhaghosha explains the 
latter passage: nmllakammakaradayo viya kaccham bandhitva nivaseti. 
Skt. vellita also means “bent, curved”. 

2) Bhamadhamenta presents dhamati with reduplication of the whole 
present stem. 

3) Chobha « kshobha (just as chubhai, chuhai, chtidha from kshubh). 

4) Or, as we would say, “the queen of the night”. But the moon is 

masculine in the Hindu languages. . 
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the arts and sciences, eloquent, heroic, and handsome?” 

66. Thereupon one of them said: “In the house 
of the teacher of the arts, 0 lord of men, there ') I 
have seen him engaged in strenuous application to 
the arts”. 

67. Then the delighted ruler of men asked that teacher 
of the arts : “Who is this excellent man, who is extremely 
clever in the excellent science of elephants?”®). 

68. When the teacher of the arts had asked for safety 
he told the story of the prince with its details to the 
ruler of men, who was attended by many people. 

69. Having heard this, the king, who experienced 
great satisfaction in his heart, despatched his door- 
keeper: “Bring the prince into my presence”. 

70. And sitting ’) on the elephant’s back he was then 
accosted by the door-keeper: “The lord of men sum- 
mons you; come to the king’s court, 0 prince”. 

71. In accordance with the king’s behest the prince 
thereupon fastened the elephant to the post and came 
into the king’s presence with a heart full of misgivings. 

72. Before he had made a low obeisance by placing 
his knees, hands, and head on the ground in deep hu- 
mility, he was embraced by the king. 

73. Extremely honored with betel, a seat, respect, 
presents and honor, and in other ways*), the prince 
sat down with serene soul at the side of the king. 


1) § 293. 

2) Or, “in the science to mastex' excellent elephants”. 

3) ParitUxiyao = * parish thitakah. 

4) Oi% “most extraordinarily honox’ed with the honor of the tributes 
of respect consisting in betel and a seat and with other [marks of 
distinction]”. 
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Thereupon the king thought: “This is one of the 
noblest of men. For: 

74. “Modesty is the root of manliness; the root of 
success determination; -virtue is the root of blessings; 
pride the root of ruin. 

“And another saying: 

75. “Who paints the peacock so bright? who imparts ') 
their gait to the royal swans? who fragrance to the 
lotus flowers and modesty to those who are born in 
noble families? 

“And also: 

76. “The ears of rice bend with their weight, on 
account of their water the clouds, the tops of the trees 
with their burdens of fruit, and by reason of their 
modesty noble men; but not from fear of anybody”. 

77-78. Thereupon the prince was asked for intelligence 
of his welfare ®) by the king, who was delighted with 

1) Lit., “produces”. The hamsagati (gait of the swan”) is typical of 
gracefulness and the Hindus are fond of comparing the way in which 
beautilul women move or walk to the movement of tlie swan. Probably 
tliey think after all, more of the bird’s majestic gliding on the water 
and not of its wabbling way of walki*'‘g, although this is the prevailing 
interpretation. Gati may mean both. Still I am not pei'fectly sure that 
tlie translation I gave in my KiXvyasamgTaha p. 82 (“das stolze Zieh’n”) 
is the only legitimate one. Parallels from European writers correspond 
to tlie “stolze Ziehn”. So, for instance, Pushkin, Poltawa, 1st Canto: 

En 4BH}KeHba 

To nycxwHiiMXTb bo 4 T> 

HanoMHHaH)'n> luoBHwft xo^'b. 

But the modern Finnish poet Eino Leino would seem to voice a slightly 
dilTerent notion. In his Tarina suuresta tammesta (BorgS,, Werner Sbder- 
strorn, p. 31) we read: 

Neiet joutsenena souten joutui. 

“Swanlike rocking thither came the maidens”. And in Finnish popular 
poetry the maiden walks like a duck, e. g. Kanteletar^ 11, 233. 

2) “Asked how he fared, how he was doing”. Pauttio, the plural, im- 
plies all the different details. 
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Ms modesty, and also questioned in detail with regard 
to his acquirement of the sciences ; and when he from 
shame did not reveal the acquisition of his own 
accomplishments, then the teacher said; “Lord, he is 
proficient in everything”. 

But great king: 

79. “Those who are of noble character are ashamed 
when their own great splendor is being extolled; but 
the others are beside themselves*) even if they are 
falsely praised”. 

80. And while thus that king’s mind was enraptured 2 ) 
with the behaviour of the prince, there came all the 
people of the city to the king. 

81. Fine jewels and garments, fragrant flowers, to- 
gether with fruits were put down before the king by 
the city community, that had incurred disgrace^). 

82. This present*) of the townspeople was handed 
over by the king to the prince. Then falling at the 
king’s, feet they began to make their petition. 

It was as follows; 

83. “Tour majesty, this city of yours, that boasts 
an abundance of riches surpassing the wealth of Kuvera’s 
town, has become a thiefs house within a few days. 


1) Lit., “do not find x'oom in tlieir own bodies” (from vanity). 

2) Khitta, literally “thrown”, means “distracted, transported” (with 
joy etc,), rather than “astonished” (Jacobi). Cp. vikhitta in Erz. p. 68, L 17. 

3) The disgrace of being robbed by a thief is meant 

4) Kosalla might perfectly well be «= kau^alya, “prosperity, cleverness”, 
consMering the necessity and good effect of a present in the Orient 
But probably the word represents kau^alya in the sense of “going along 
with the kugalam” (or kugall), the respectful greeting. Or perhaps, kosa 
(= koga, sheath, covering, envelope) + alia (§ 595 in fine), i. e., some- 
thing covered up, wrapped up. Op. Pali pannakSx‘a in Childers. 
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84. “The city, • 0 chief of men, is being robbed by 
some wicked burglar, who is clever in digging holes 
[into houses]. Protect us now. What [need] of many 
words V' 

85. With harsh words the king said to the chief of 
the guards of the excellent town: “Heigh, sirrah! even 
while you look on, the whole town is being robbed!” 

86. Then he pleaded: “Your majesty, it is many days 
that we have watched for the thief. Nevertheless he 
has not yet been seen anywhere”. 

87. At this juncture the king was requested by prince 
Agadadatta: “Sovereign, give me orders; I shall find 
the robber of the city quickly. 

88. “If within seven days I do not find the thief of 
the city, I shall burn my own body in the flames^) 
of flaming fire”. 

89. When the ruler of men had heard these words 
of the prince together with his promise, he gave him 
permission and said: “May your desire be fulfilled”. 

90. Then having taken that vow and having made 
a low obeisance to the king he wandered about in the 
city without anxiety, watching t]ie haunts of the thieves. 

That is to say : 

91-92. In the houses of prostitutes, in taprooms, in 
gambling places, and in the stalls of the bakers ; in ' 
the sheds of the parks where one can get water to 
drink, in the huts of ascetics, in empty temples, on the 

f 

1) Lit., “flame-rows”. 

2) Avi ya exactly corresponds to the Gei'man idiom “und zwar”, both . 
here and between stanzas 51 and 52 (where I have translated rather 
awkwardly “and also”). 
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squares, in the market quadrangles') in the bazaars of 
the market, the prince strolled about all alone, watching 
the movements of the thieves. 

93. Then, when the sixth day had passed and the 
thief had not been seen, on the seventh day the prince 
was exceedingly seized with anxious thoughts. 

94. “Shall I wander to a foreign country? or shall 
I go to my father, taking that deer-eyed damsel with 
me? Or shall I betake myself to the wildwood? 

95. “But it is not becoming for men who have sprung 
from a taintless family that something they have pro- 
mised with their tongues should turn out otherwise. 

For: 

96. “Let their heads be cut off, let there be bondage 
for them, let prospeiity depart altogether, let happen 
what will happen, if excellent men keep what they 
have promised^). 

97. “Not indeed the wearing of dead men’s bones 
as a badge is the “great vow”; to keep what one has 
promised, that is the great vow of strong-minded men” »). 

98. Thus fostering many doubting thoughts in his 
own mind, this prince got outside of the city at the 
time of the afternoon. 

99-100. Under*) a mango tree that was dense with 

1) Formed by the booths on all four sides. 2) Cp. Katliltko^ia p. i79. 

3) Naratthi = nara + asthi. Mudda = rnudra is used the same way 
in Skt. The ‘'man’s-bone -badge”, we know, is the great pride of the 
Pacupata ascetics, whom our tale exhibits in a very unfavorable light. 
Th| religious vows they observe they call the “great vows”, and hence 
they are termed mahUvratika or mahavratin, “people of the great vow”, 
Neyam = Skt. na + etad. 

4) Lit., “in that which is below”; loc. sg. of neuter adj. hettha + ka 
See § 107. 
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a multitude of fine shoots, and cast a cool shade and 
abounded in towering, mighty boughs, he was sitting, 
his body exhausted ') with the burden of anxious thoughts, 
and was looking about in all directions like a Vidya- 
dhara who is deprived of his magic. 

101-102. At this juncture suddenly a wandering as- 
cetic arrived whose costume consisted of a red garment *) 
and who wore a sheaf of hair on his bald head by way 
of a crown-tuft. Provided with three staves, a water- 
pot, and a chowrie, holding also a rosary®) and mur- 

1) Siidhiya (which occurs as vario lectio a number of times also in 
Hala; see Index sub sudia) has by Goldschmidt been wrongly derived 
from a supposed root suth. Pali sodheti points to the Prakrit root sudh. 
This Pali verb occurs in Theragatha 149, and the comm, translates it 
by badheti. hethayati. Does it represent a samprasarana form *sudh = 
svadh, from which we would have to derive Skt. svadhiti? Goldschmidt 
assumes a root sudh in his Setubandha. But this is a second mistake. The 
root of the forms given by him as coming from that hypothetical sudh is 
in reality the same as Skt. Qumbh, ^ubh, from which we have so many 
forms in Pali; for instance, asumbhati, “to hurl, to throw” Jat. Ill, 435, 
1. 21 (varia lectio khipi); nisumbhati, “to trample under foot, to dash 
to the ground, to kill, TherigathS 302 (Skt. nigumbhati); parisumbhati, 
“to strike” (= paharati), Jst. Ill, 347, stanza 49; YI, 376, 1. 18; sam- 
sumbliati, “to roll” (vatteti) Jat. YI, 88, stanza 355 ; sumbhati, “to strike” 
(= paharati, potheti), Jat. Ill, p. 185, st, 51; YI, p. 549, st. 2161. 

2) Lit., “ruddle garment”. The red robe of the Brahman ascetics is 
often spoken of in the Jaina books. AupapStikas. § 86; Bhagavati p. 255; 
and on account of their dress they are nicknamed “ruddles” (geruya) 
and termed rattapada, “they of the red cloth”. Leumann in ZDMG. 48, 
pp. 65, 56. 

3) Ganayatrl > ganetti + ka, “Zahlerin”. MundiyasirnkuccasaccUla 
literally means: “crowntufted by means of a bunch on his shaven head”. 
Cuda denotes a single lock of hair left on the crown of the shaven head, 
and mundiya is extremely common, also in Jaina books, with reference 
to the bald head of those who have renounced the world. The tuft of 
hair on the shaven head tallies exactly with the descriptions of t^e 
Brahman monk that are so frequently encountered in Hindu litemture. 
Kurca > kucca denotes a bundle, especially a bundle of grass or straw. 
Evidently the ascetic had an immense shock of hair on his crown ; there- 
fore I translate by “sheaf’. Kucca could even be taken as “a bunch of 
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muring and mumbling something or other, he came in 
front of the prince. 

103. His staff-like arms resembled the trunk of an 
elephant, spacious was his chest, shaggy his hair; he 
was endowed with the fresh bloom of youth, fierce, 
red-eyed, and long-legged. 

104. Now having gazed on him steadfastly, the prince, 
full of suspicion, thoiight in his heart; “On account of 
such an appearance this must clearly be the thief” ')• 

105. At this point he said to the prince with pleasant 
words: “From where are you, excellent man, and for 
what reason do you stay here.^” 

106. Having found out his real condition, the prince, 
who had a clever intellect®), declared: “Overcome by 
poverty I wander about in the city with an empty 
hearf”. 

107. “Do not sorrow, my son. Today I will do away 
with your poverty. I will give you the riches you desire”.’ 
So said the wandering ascetic. 

108. The prince prated; “By the grace of your feet 
my poverty will vanish and will the matter desired 
by me be accomplished”. 

109. While they talked thus the lord of day, leaving 


sacred kufa grass which the man wore on his head. Cp. Ksluemchdra’s 
KalavilSsa I, 67 ff. But the epithet pharusakesa in the next stanza mili- 
tates against this view. — The compound could also bn taken as a 
dvandva — “whose head and beard were shaven (shorn) and "who wore 
a crowntuft”. But I doubt that mundito could bo used of the beard, 
ay;hough the dlpiks supports this view. It reads munditafirahkttrcas. 
Jacobi seems to be of the commentator’s opinion. 

1) Aha of course, is = Skt. atha. 

2) Lit., “clever as to his intellect” (or perhaps, “in his judgment”, or 
“in his designs”). 
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the range of the eyes, disappeared as a good man from 
fear of a sin. 

110-111. When the glow of the evening twilight had 
gone and the mass of night’s darkness became manifest, 
the ascetic drew a sword of frightful aspect out of the 
scabbard, • started with quick steps, and said to the 
prince: “Follow me^), in order that I may accomplish 
every purpose you have in view. What [need] of many 
words”. 

112. And straightway the two came quickly into the 
middle^) of the city and after roaming about a little 
sat down in a certain place. 

113. And forthwith the wandering ascetics scratched 
[the outlines of] a breach on a rich merchant’s towering 
palace, on a part of the wall that was easily broken 
through. 

114:. When a breach in the wall had been made he 
dug out with a very sharp tool an extremely well 
concealed hole, which resembled a, sirivaccha and which 
made it easy to get ih and out. 

115. Having looked in attentively for a long time, the 
rogue entered [the house] with gentle steps and dragged 
out right there most precious goods, many baskets full. 

116. Stationing the prince there he fetched poor men 
from a femple’) and made them take these [baskets]; 
and out of the city they went forthwith. 

1) Lit., “come to my back”. : 

2) MajjhaylEra most probably is = madhyakara. 

3) Wayfarers and beggai's frequently had to sleep in temples. Cp. 
Kuttanimatam 223 and my note to 221 in my ti'anslation of Dsmodara- 
gupta’s -work. — TSo in the following is most probably fern, plur., less 
likely abl. sg. (connecting with nayarSo). 
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Then the prince reflected: 

117. “Shall I draw my sword and slay the miscreant 
here by a trick. But to slay by trick becomes not us 
who have been born in noble families. 

118. “Going to his dwelling I shall see how much 
property he has stolen, for the sake of which he con- 
tinually robs this host of townspeople”. 

119. Thus these two, having taken their plunder and 
departed from the peerless town, arrived in the park 
of the city, fatigued by their heavy burdens. 

120. The religious mendicant said to the prince, in 
order to kill him by a trick: “Noble man, the night 
is long; ') let us rest here in the park”. 

121. The prince agreeing, they sat down there in 
the park, [saying]: “Yes, let us enjoy a nap”, but both 
of them suspicious in their hearts. 

122. In a moment they both feigned sleep, one to 
the right, the other to the left at the foot of a tree”), 
each intent on killing the other. 

123. The men who had served as carriers-’) all went 
to sleep with confident minds, but the prince rose from 
his bed [of leaves and twigs] and softly slipped away. 

124. Taking his sword in his hand he stood at the 
foot of another great tree vigilently watching that 
man’s doings. 

125-126. Seeing that they slept the thief killed these 

1) Oi' “the gloom of the night is intense”, ChalaghUtamarana lit., 
killing by a tricky stroke”, 

2) Lit, both had fallen asleep in a false sleep to tlie right and to the 
left of a tree’s root. 

3) Vahitra + ika > vahitrika > vShittiya (“ein Mann der Trage”), 
For uthetta cp. Erz. p. 42 1. 3 (utthehi); p. 69, I 28 (urtheurn), and §582. 
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men, and while he looked there for the prince, not 
seeing him on his bed, the prince called the miscreant, 
drew his sword, and struck him about*) the shanks, 
free from fear and endowed with terrible strength. 

127. By one stroke his two shanks dropped down; 
like a tree cut by the disc he was felled precipitately 
to the ground. 

128. Unable to walk and having only a remnant of 
life left®), he said to him: “I was that far-famed thief, 
Bhuyanigana by name. 

129. “So, too, there is here in the cemetry a dwelling 
in the interior of the earth. There lives my sister, a 
young girl, Viramai by name. 

130. “Go to the foot of the fig tree and call her, 
that she may quickly open the door of the underground 
dwelling. 

131. “Having married her, fair sir, take the whole 
heap of riches. Live there in ease and pleasure, or go 
to a settlement [of men]. 

132. While he was talking thus, the prince spoke 
words of comfort to him for a moment. He then took 
the thief’s sword and came to the grounds of the dead. 

133. Having gone there he made a sound at the foot 
of the fig tree for that young damsel; and she came 
and opened the door of the house. 

134. Looking intently on the beautiful form of the girl 
. for a long time, fie was astonished immediately and he 

thoiight in his own heart: “She is the very essence of love”. 

1) Lit., “in the vicinity of” (Gei-man, Beingegend). 

2) 1. e., “on the point of dying”. Less likely would be the I'endering : 
“having only life left” (not strength etc.). 
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135. And he was questioned by her: “Fair sir, from 
where and for what purpose have you come?” He told 
her what had happened. When she had heard it she 
was anguished in her heart '). 

136. Speaking sweet words she conducted the prince 
into the underworld palace. With great respect she 
offered him a splendid seat there. 

137. In loving wise she said to him: “I and this flood 
of vast riches, everything is at your disposal. Fair sir, 
amuse yourself as you like”. 

138. Showing him the sleeping apartment she said: 
“Rest here on the couch; I, on the other hand, will 
go and fetch ointment for you”. 

139. Speaking thus she immediately went out of the 
sleeping chamber. But the prince then thought in his 
heart of the science of prudent policy. 

HO. “Trickery, untruth, greed, silliness, rashness, . 
impurity, and cruelty®) likewise are the inborn faults 
of women. 

1) Dnmei is a denom. from *dilman, du just as nlimei, ntimai from 
'nnrnan (Prski'it ntiraa). See Weber, Hala 9t In Skt. we have doman; 
but daman is very natural, as the most common forms of the verb ai'e 
duyate etc. Cp. § 540. Pahamma = vivara, gvabhra I range under the 
same head, setting it down = *prakhanman. Setubandha IX, 43. 

2) Nissamsaya does not mean “Niedertrachtigkeit” (Jacobi), but “cruelty” 
(the usual signification of nrijamsata;). In Uttarajjh. XXXIV, 22 we find 
nissatnso, which the commentator correctly explains in the following 
manner; yo nrifamso bhavati nistrimsah jivam himsan yo manltg 'api 
eankam na karoti sa nrigamsa ityucyate. Our stanza recurs in Uhle’s ♦ 
Vetslapamcavimgati p. 14, 11. 28—28 (cp. BOhtlingk, Ind. SprUche 328) ; 

Anritam, sShasam, maya, 
mUi'khatvam, atilobhata, 
ajaucam, nirdayatvam ca 
strinam doshah svabhSvajah. 

- Nissamsaya is here translated by nirdayatva, “pitilessness”. 
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“And another saying: 

] 41-142. “Women are not won over by ardent love, 
not by learning and not by excellent qualities, not by 
modesty and not by pride, and not by a hundred thousand 
caresses, and neither by harsh nor by tender words, 
not by power, not by bloom of youth. Hard to win over 
is the heart of women. Ponder this carefully i). 


i) Tlie reading of the MSS. should not be tampered with. So I reject 
Jacobi’s corrections. Upon the whole, I acknowledge neither metrical 
considerations, nor the rules of the grammarians as a warrant for altering 
readings of such excellent MSS. as those used by Jacobi. He has been 
unfortunate a number of times in changing the readings of the MSS. 
of our tales. The same is true of Fick in his edition of the Jinistic 
Sagara myth. From the ■very nature of their works the grammarians 
cannot l)e supposed to give every possible form. And if Pali stanzas often 
are metrically Ihulty (and everybody knows that they are), why should 
Apabhramga verses always be correct? 

For gheppahiiu (gheiipahl) see §§ 453, 456 and the paragraphs in the 
index sub glieppai. Susineba (i. e. su + sneha) may well form an in- 
strumental susinchini. The two vowels i and e (and u and o) apparently 
were not clearly and distinctly separated in their Klangfarbe. The same 
is to be said of these vowels in English. So sinehim = sinehem is not 
to be suspected 5 and oven Pischel the Pitiless sanctions it, for in his 
Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhrairiga, N°. 358 he admits nicchaT 
(nicchaim) » nigcaycna. Caduya ~ ciltuka; khara == kshara. Tihavi « 
vihaviip, vihavem, vihavc seems permissible too. The anunasika and the 
anusvEra are in Prakrit added and dropped with the greatest facility. 
Durgrihya > duggihya > dugiyha > dugijjha > dugejjha. Mahilahim 
may bo taken as loc. sg., “the heart in woman”. But in the masculine 
a-sterns we have Apabhram^^a *putrils3:m > puttsha > puttaha, and im 
AMg. the genitive j)!. fern, tasim. So perhaps a genitive plur. fern. *ma- 
hilHsam, > rnahimsirn > mahiMiim > mahilahim would not be an im- 
possibility. 1 think that similar genitives plur, are also found in AMg. 
When we encounter bhilehim satam in Ayai^amgasuttaxn I, 3, 1 § 2, 
stanza 1, the only natural explanation appears to be: *bblitesham > 
bhtlesim > bbuebitp. We expect the genitive plur, in our stanza. — 
Cintahim I take « cintahi (2«i sg. imperat). Cintahi = cintehi represents 
an ordinary phenomenon in Apabhrarpe^a (Cp. stanza 307 in our poem). 
If we do not want to depart from the rules of the grammarians cintahiip 
(cintahT) would either be 3d pL indicative, or 3d pi. imperat. There is 
no sense in the former here; the latter would I'equire the translation: 

17 
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“Therefore : 

14:3. “The man deluded by love, who is filled with 
affection for the bevy of yoang women falls into a sea 
of trouble that is hard to cross, — there is no doubt 
of that”. 

‘‘They (i. e. people) should ponder on it carefully”. The singular in 
the sense of the German “man” is very common in'Skt.; the plural is 
also used. But with the imperative the second sg. is the rule. [ 0 has tlie 
imperative pi. cintaha ayarina, = cintalui]. — Vijjairn and lajjaim do 
not seem so monstrous to me. The change of tlic final e to i would lie 
natural enough and is of frequent occurrence in MithiiiiishtrL For a 
genitive which ends in i cp. the second stanza in Fischers Material ien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhram^a. About the addition of the anusvitra I 
have spoken already. Concerning MahJlraslitrl forms terminating with 
aim cp. ZDMG. 33, p. 450. An interesting case is the following stanza 
of the Vikramorva^lyam: 

Jalahara samhara ehu! Kopai ildhattao 
aviraladhSSrSsai'adisHmuhakantao 
e mar puhavi bhamante. Jai pia pekhihimi 
tavve jam ju karlhisi tarn tu sahihimi. 

I translate: “Wolke, lass dasl Das Angesicht der Weltgcgonden mit 
dichten Gussregenschauei'n uberziehend, ist sie in Zorn vcrfallen (zum 
m Zorn entschlossen, bereit) wider mich, o weh (or, following Fischers e, 
wilder mich hier), der ich die Erde durchschweife. Worm icli die Geliebte 
^ebe, so werde ich ertragen was immer du mir auch thnn magst”. The 
*MSS. have the readings kopai, kopaim, kopaT, and all these variants 
seem to be substantially correct and to stand for Skt. kopake « kope. The 
sudden change from the second person to the third in the address to the 
cloud is very good as portraying the king’s wandering mind. The king is 
a poor wanderer now; so the cloud can afford to treat him shamefully. 
It will be seen at a glance that my interpretation is based solely on 
the text which we have in the MSS. Pischel has to make changes in 
order to arrive at his rendering. Even if we accepted one of his emen- 
dations (one that he himself does not consider necessary), viz, Sfjhantao 
for adhattao, we ought to translate: “Wer hilligt^ dass du” etc. (cp. the 
king’s woi'ds between stanzas 3 and 4 of the act. in Pandits second 
edition p. 114). “I, the king, do not allow it”, Adhai as a synonym of 
parijSnai, “to acknowledge”, occurs often in the Jaina books. The most 
litei'al rendering is German “annehmen”. Jai may also mean “ob”. That 
would give the I'endering: “der ich die -Ei'de dm^chirre, ob ich nicht 
ttmine Geliebte wiedersehe. Dana etc. 
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144. And having meditated thus, that prince left the 
couch and crouched down in another place, putting an 
effigy of liimself') there [on the couch]. 

145. And the stone that was placed above the couch 
by means of a mechanical contrivance suddenly was 
let loose by her and dropped upon the bed. 

146. Thinking that he had been crushed the wicked 
woman said with joyful heart “Slayer of my brother, do 
you now feel it in your heart?” 

147. Having heard these words the prince rushed 
forth and xipon her ; seizing her by her mass of hair 
he said words such as these to her; 

148. “Ah, wicked woman, who could kill me by the 
power of his intellect? How should he who watches 
over another’s house sleep in his own?”^) 

1) PailirTIva, ‘‘Gcgenbild”, some effigy which resembled him (or, re- 
sembled a man). In a thief’s lair you may expect to find such things, 
since tliey were used by tlic fraternity. Cp. Jstaka N°. 61 and especially 
Temple, Legends of the Panjab I, p. 20. — Lukka is perhaps = *mlukna, 
from inluc, “to settle (croucli down)”. 

2) Ahutta I take to bo = Mbhukta (bhuj, bhujati), “bent, turned 
towai'd”. — PahiXsai « pabhasai (so C) in 146. 

3) That is, how should he who watches in the interest of others neglect 
his own welfare ! See my note on p. 220 of KSvyasamgraha. Pavolini’s 
and Ballini’s explanation of this crux is a failure. I have followed 
Jacobi’s emendation in my rendering. But also here the MSS. are in 
all probability correct, ChatthI is equivalent to Skt. shashthl. Shashthi 
is the technical term for the sixth night (or day) after the birth of a 
child. It is the most important night in a mortal’s life according to the 
Hindu view. For then the Creator enters the mother’s chamber and 
writes the child’s destiny on its forehead. See Monier-Williams, Sub 
shashthl; Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. 
165; Bose, The Hindus as they are, p. 25. In that night female friends 
of the mother came to keep with her the shashthiprajEgara, “the^ Wake 
of the Sixth Night”, as wo read, for instance, in Kshemendra’s Samaya- 
matrika 7111, 119. In the writings of the Jainas the Wake of the Sixth 
Night is mentioned frequently as being of the greatest importance. So 
Aupapatikasmra § 107; AySramgasuttam 11, 12, 1 (p. 117); Nirayavalias. 
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149. And taking that young girl along, the prince 
went out of that dwelling in the earth; though pre- 
viously in love, [now] entirely cured of love by her 
extremely cruel doings. 

150. And going to the king he related what had 
happened in the night. “I have killed the thief with 
my sword and brought his sister here”. 

151. That very same underworld house he showed 
to the prince of men on the next day ; the ruler of men 
made over that wealth left behind to the people of 
the town. 

152-153. The delighted lord of men gave the prince 
his own daughter in marriage, whose name was Kama- 
lasena and who was like Kamala, beloved of all the 
people; gave him a thousand excellent villages, a hundred 
kings of elephants, vast treasures, a lakh of soldiers 
on foot, and ten thousand steeds. 

154. He who thus had won renown and was a full 
moon to the hearts and eyes of the people, deemed 
everything only a lie, since he was separated from 
the young maiden, whom he had not seen for a long 
time. 

§ 13; Kalpasuti’a I, 104. The meaning thorclorc would be; “How could 
one who watches during the sixth night of another sleep in her own”- 
A woman goes to watch with her friends or neighbor's on such an oc- 
casion. So how could she sleep when she herself and her own dear babe 
ai'e concerned! I consider the line to be a proverb. Its general application 
is perfectly clear and would fit admirably into our context. 

Shashthika is a kind of rice. Perhaps shashthi was used in the same 
sense. Words ending with I and ika altei-natc frequently. Rice had to 
be carefully watched, especially on account of the parrots. (Jp. my books 
Kshemendras Samayamatrika, p. 23, note 3 and Damodaraguptas Kut^a- 
nlmatam, p. 146. So it does not seem impossible that the line meant: 
“How should he who watches other people’s rice neglect his own!” 
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For: 

155. So long there is modesty, so long pride and so long 
there is understanding to think of the other world, as 
the arrows of Love, that take away discrimination and 
life, do not prevail. 

156. While the prince subject to love, thus dwelt in 
his own palace there came a beautiful woman') to him. 

157. When she had seated herself on the seat offered 
her, the prince said to her: *In what affair have you 
come here beautiful lady? Tell me your purpose”. 

158. She said: “Listen, prince, being of an attentive 
mind. I have been despatched to you by Mayanamanj an. 

159. “Fair sir, she who is tormented by the intense 
tire of separation sends you these words as a message : 
“Before my life departs sprinkle it with the water of 
union”. 

160-161. “And when she had heard of the other things: 
how you sported with the elephant, how you slew the 
thief, how you eluded the wicked woman, how the 
people with the king at their head showed you their 
approbation, she was extremely astonished in her heart. 
Even her life she sustains with great difficulty, longing 
to see you”. 

162. Having heard her words and given her the betel 
that was in his hands, he said to the woman in words 
whose essence was tender love: 

1) VilayJi -« ‘vilaka, from vil, velati. vellati, vaeillare, lascivare 
(cp. viliisinl anil inahiln;)? In Pali we fmd vilaka, “slender-waisted”. 
(Jataka V, p. 156, st. 108; V, p. 500, st. 476) and vilskamajjha (IV, p. 
19, st. 30). 'Rie root is lag (cp. Pali lakana, “anchor” and laketi Majjh.- 
Nik. I, p. 127; Anguttara-Nik. Ill, pp. 230, 233). So the etymology vilags, 
“the slender-waisted one” is perhaps better. Cp Skt. vilagnamadhya. 
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163. “Clever lady, go and tell her; “Do not give way 
to your longing for some days. As soon as I get an 
opportunity I will set it all right” ”. 

164:. The next day men mounted on camels came 
unexpectedly, and when they entered the palace with 
a joyful soul they were beheld by the prince. 

165. He embraced them joyfully and affectionately 
asked for tidings of his mother’s and father’s health, 
shedding a great flood of tears. 

166. Then they said this; “Your mother and father 
are well, prince. Nevertheless, forsooth, they are conti- 
nually afilieted with the gi’eat magic-wrought malady 
of separation from you'). 

. 167. “If you do not go within a few days and see 
them, then, 0 prince, you will most assuredly go to 
people deprived of life”*). 

: 168. Having heard this and bade his own host prepare 
themselves, he came into the presence of the king and 
spoke words of the following sort; 

169. ‘^Mounted on tali’) camels two men have come 
from my fathers side,, in order to fetch me, 0 lord. 
Say what is befitting”. 

170. Thereupon the ruler of men said; “Q-o ac- 
cordingly to your parents, 0 prince. Having gone there 
accompanied by your own retinue, come back again”. 

171. Giving him ornaments and honoring him with 

1) Why Jacobi tahes gaha «= Ruhu I fail to apprehend. The messenger 
seems to say: “They have good health, for that matter; biit an unearthly 
disease torments them — separation from you”, 

2) Lit., “go (travel) for people deprived of life”. Hardly gen. absoL 

3) Ussuya « ucchuya (C) « Skt. ucohrita high. I do not believe in 
Ussuya = utsuka swift. 
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sweet words, the ruler of men sent off the prince to- 
gether with his own daughter. 

1^2. Having formed his company for the journey’) 
and bidden the host begin their march 2), the prince 
himself remained in the middle of the city with one 
chariot. 

173. In the first watch of the night the prince des- 
patched one of his own men to the messenger SamgamI, 
in order to give her intelligence. 

174 — 175. He went and said to her: “Our army has 
set out on the road; the king’s son tarries all alone 
on your account. Therefore, fair lady, go and quickly 
bring Mayanamanjari hither, in order that the thing 
you desire to be done may be accomplished today”. 

176. On hearing his words Samgami went in haste 
and hurry and told her mistress what had been said 
by that man of the prince. 

177. When she had heard it an intense thrill of 
rapture rose impetuously in her all at once, and to- 
gether with her good friend [Samgami] she departed’) 
instantly from her own house. 

178. Mounted on a litter*) Mayanamanjari arrived 
in the presence of the prince. “Quickly mount [my 
chariot] slender maiden”, thus said the king’s son to her. 

179. Then he urged on the horses, taking hold of the 


. 1) SarajattI « samyiltrl is hardly “Marschordnung” (Jacobi), but rather 
“Versammlung, Iloisegesollschaft, Beisegeleite”. 

2) Lit., “made them give setting out, — mai-ch”, cp, dadati jhampam, 
“he gives a jump”, e. e. he jumps. Payanam dei, etc., very common in Pkt. 

3) 'Samcalyati > satncallai; from the present stem our pai-ticiple. 

4 Jacobi “wagon, carriage”. In that case we have to translate; “She 
came to the prince. She mounted his chariot, being thus addressed by etc.’ 
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reins with the left hand ') ; and driving out of the city 
he came among his own encamped army. 

180. Speedily, as soon as he had arrived, he had the 
drum-signal for the march given, and the whole army 
started, forming a magnificent escort for the journey. 

181. Traversing^) the country of the protector of the 
earth in uninterrupted marches, they came to a great 
Wildwood full of beasts of prey and trees, and terrible. 

182. While he traveled along on the path, which 
was tangled with most vexatious great trees, the rainy 
season, dear ’) to all people, arrived. 

183. And when the prince was journeying along in 

1) Probably the prince’s other hand and arm were occupied in a manner 
mentioned in several Runos of the Kalevala (in caressing his love). 

2) “Driving out in the city (through the city)” is possible and found 
in such connection elsewhere. But pex'haps we should read nayarlo. 

3) Concerning the Apabhram^a gerunds ending with vi and vinu see 
§ 588. Such a gerund formed with vinu we also have in the confessedly 
difficult stanza: . 

Lae, pekkha, vinu hiae bhuvami, 
jai vihijoe punu tahf pJJvami. 

Ta I'annevinu karami nibbhanti. 

Punu nai mellai dsha kalantl. 

YikramorvaQiyam p. 131 in Shankar Pandit’s second edition; in l^arab 
and Telang’s IV, 67; Pischel, Materialien’ p. 63, N®. XXXIV. I translate: 
“0 Liane, sieh, ohne mein Herz irre ich umher, ob ich nicht diirch Schick- 
salsfiigung wieder zu ihm gelange. Nachdem ich (mit meiner Liebston) 
der Freude genossen, gebe ich mich daher dem liTsal hin. Nimmer liisst 
es, das Glut bereitende, mich wieder”. Dsha kalantl is Shankar Panejit’s 
reading. Telang’s edition also notices dEha kaanti, which yields the 
same sense; for I take kaanti as a denom. from the p.p.p. kaa(** krita). 
It would coiTespond exactly with kaddhai and other similar derivatives* 
Rannevinu is from the present stem I'annai (Skt. rariyati). Remember 
that BCLPT read ranne. There is considerable evidence for mcllau in 
the last pEda. The sense would I'emain essentially the same: “nimmer 
lasse ich es wieder” — Nibbhanti = *nibhrEnti. 

4) Days + ra > dayara (= dayita). It would be possible to translate: 
“on the path which was rough and full of big trees”. 
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the midst of the forest at this sonl-enchanting time, a 
chief of the Bhillas suddenly fell upon his army. 

184:. By his host, which was maddened with its own 
strength, the prince’s army was scattered instantly to 
the four quarters of the compass, as a mass of clouds 
by the wind. 

186. With his one chariot and accompanied by his 
sweetheart, the son of the king took his stand in the 
midst of the forest like a lion in the midst of a herd 
of elepliants. 

186. Thereupon that whole host of Bhillas, attacked 
with a succession of arrows, was discomfited and tied ’) 
in different directions as a herd of [common] elephants 
before the scent -elephant ^). 

187. But when the chief of the Bhillas saw his own 
body of warriors flying he precipituously advanced against 
the prince, upbraiding [them] . fiercely. 

188. Incessantly these two discharged showers of ar- 
rows upon each other, but neither one was vanquished, 
on account of their skill in- the science of the bow. 

Thereupon the prince reflected: 

189. “By intelligence, fraud, trick, likewise by the 
employment of spell and witchcraft the adversary is 

1) Notice that wo have both passive participles: *palnta > palaya 

and "'paMna > pallXna. 

2) Concerning the gandhagaja see note 2) on page 57 of my book 
KEvyasamgraha. Metrische Obcrsctzungen aus indischen und andei'n 
Sprachcn (Leipzig). Prof* Lanman’s view is favored by passages like the 
following: “Ah an elepliant in rut scatters the other elephants by his 
mere odor”, Stein’s Rujatai'anginl I, 300 (cp, IV, 354). The fluid that 
exudes from a rutting elephant’s temples is said to smell like the fra- 
grance of the blossom of the mango tree. KirEtSrjun. V, 26; Qi^upalav, 
XVII, 67. 
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slain against whom one cannot prevail by right conduct. 

190. “So this chief of the Bhillas has acquired mag- 
nificent skill in the many various uses of the bow '), 
And he cannot be slain. Therefore I shall devise a 
stratagem”. 

191. And after such reflection the prince said to his 
wife there; “Make love [to the Bhilla], my dear. Sit 
down in the fore part of the chariot”. 

192. When she had sat down there, and when he 
saw the peerl^s perfection of her beauty, he fixed his 
gaze on her, smitten with thfe darts of Love. 

193. So with an arrow resembling the petal of a dark 
blue lotus-flower and tipped with an- awl he was sud- 
denly wounded in the chest by the son of the king. 

194. Hit in a mortal spot, the prince of the Bhillas 
dropped to the earth: opening his eyes only a little he 
said such words as the following: 

And here they are : ^) 

195. “I have not been slain by your arrow: I have 
been slain by the dart of the god with the flowery 
weapon. But what is there wonderful about this? Who 
indeed has not been outwitted’) by Love?" 

196. Speaking thus the lord of the Bhillas suddenly 


1) Lit., “in the hosts (sSrtha) of “knacks” of the bow” (guna exactly 
as German “Vorteil”, in using an implement, in doing a certain thing). 
Or, “in the hosts of peculiarities of the bow” (ways in which it may 
be or is to be used). Sattha = gastra is possible, but less probable. 

For mshappa = mSEhStraya see § 277. 

2) Avi ya again = German “und zwar”. 

3) Both here and in Erz. 60, 1. 12 the common moaning of chal, “to 
deceive” is perfectly satisfactory. I do not know if Prakrit chal may 
stand for “besiegen” (Jacobi), although the difference is small in our 
case. Vicchalai in st. 188 may also mean “to outwit”. 
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died. At tliis point the prince looked about for his own 
retinue. 

197. Since he [saw] neither chariots, nor steeds, nor 
servants, nor trusty warrior heroes the prince proceeded 
with his one chariot toward his own city. 

198. After traversing this wildwood with the greatest 
difficulty, but tree from fear, the prince came to a 
station of cowherds, which was charming with the herd 
of kine ^). 

199-200. In the meantime two men saw the prince 
from the station of cowherds^), came up to him, and 
said in sweet words: “Where are you from, chief of 
men, and where do you go? Tell us”. “We go to San- 
khapura” said the royal scion to them. 

201. Thereupon they spoke again: “Noble man, we 
too will go to Sankhapura as your company on the 
journey, if you do us the great favor” ^). 

1) 0 JiaB govi “with the bevy of herdswomen”, which seems better. 

2) GukiilHo can also be taken with pattix (“came from the station — 
to the prince)”. So Ballini. — Java inst. 197 probably better, “however**. 

3) The instnimental satthona “as your company” is interesting. My 
theory is this, The instrumental should rather be called sociative. That 
has been pointed out already. Vrikena, for instance, first means” with 
a wolf.’* By a natural step the idea of association, of accompaniment, 
passes into that of modality. So we get vrikena “as a wolf*. This we 
have in our sattliena. I give a few other examples. Agnina “as Agni’*, 
Brihadaranyakopanisliad 1, 4, *15; Sakko brahmanavanninn; — upSgahchi, 
“(’akra approached as one who appears like a Brahman*’, Cariyilpitaka 
1, 10 ; i cp, H, 2, 5 ; TherlgathlX 130 ; KosalarEjs: kumbhakUranivesane aShsta- 
kavasena paribbEjakacchannena pa^ivasati, “the king of Kosala lives in 
a potter’s house as one who wears unknown costume” (i. e. incognito), 
“as one who is disguised as a religious mendicant”, MahEvagga X, 2, 3; 
supinantena nEgarnE, “he did not go as one sleeping”, SuttanipEtE 293. 
See also KatthSvatthu p, 617. The next step is to use this sociative in 
comparisons, i. a, vrikeria “like a wolf’. This we find in Russian, whei^e 
it Is an ordinary thing. I cannot remember having seen in Hindu wri- 
tings a perfectly clear case of such an instrumental. Still some examples 
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202. When he had agreed with the words ; “So be it”, 
and w^hen he had hitched the horses to the chariot, the 
men who formed his escort said the following words: 

203-204. On this road there is an extremely great 
forest and in its midst live the fierce robber Dujjohana 
and the most dangerous elephant champion, maddened 
with rut and uttering a rumbling roar, and the snake that 
has poison in its look'), and likewise the dreadful tiger. 


come very near tliis usage and it does not seem alien to tlic spirit of 
the Indian languages. In the Veda avc have the well-known aa = iva. 
An acceptable explanation has not come to my notice. I think, tlu', so- 
lution may be this. Vrikri is the old form of the sociative, winch is still 
found in the Veda, in the Prakrits, and in Prili. Soon a c.ertain na, 
which I take to be a sociative adverb or particle, was added in order 
to strengthen the force of the case form (just as the so-called prepo- 
sitions were originally adverbs used in the same way with (uise forms 
and usually put after them). It was added with the insertion of that 
copulative i which appears so frequently in the noun, the pronoun, and 
the verb. Thus we get vrikena. Now, although the use of tlic sociative 
vrikn; or vrikena as a mode of expressing comparison or likeness does 
not seem to have survived, the sociative na as a separate word is em- 
ployed to bring out that idea, and as such it drops its otluvr sociative 
connotations. It “specializes”. But whereever it is added as a kind of 
postposition it preserves its wider signification. So in the instrum., so 
in the second plur. of the verb. For I assume this na in. forms like 
vadathana, “you speak together”, itana, “go ye together”. If my theory 
he correct the evolution is worthy of notice. The ideas set forth in 
Persson’s very full and learned article in Indogermanischo Forschungen 
II, p. 344 sqq. can be harmonized with rny hypothesis. 

Jai supasHo tumam hosi, lit., “if thou art good-kindness-having”. 

For the following stanza cp. note on stanza 256. 

1) Apparently better, “urged on the horses in his chariot”. Op. note 
on st. 256. 

2) A snake whose glance kills is meant. This kind of snake is often 
introduced to us in Prakrit and in Jaina works. Fick, Sagara-Sage p. 4, 
1. 8; Uvasagadas5o §.107; Parigishtaparvau VllI, 112 (cp. Introduc- 
tion p. 53); Rlvanavaha IV, 50, 63. See W. Hertz in Abhandlungen 
der bayrisehen Akademie, philos.-philol. Klasse, VoL XX, p. 107. These 
reptiles of the deadly eye dwell alone, sliunning the company of others; 
for the beautiful stanza of the Lalitavistara (eel. Lefmaan p. 314) declares : 
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205. There are also other hosts of wild animals, cruel, 
flesh-devouring, and terrible to behold. Only after knowing 
this in your heart go you l)y this I'oad”. 

206. Thereupon the prince said: “Harbor no fear, start 
on the path. When we have arrived safely at Sankha- 
pura I shall be liberal '). What [need] of many words’’. 

207. Upon hearing this the others, the numerous men 
who formed the com])any on the journey, proceeded 
with tlie prince, leaving the torrent of fear^). 

208-209. At this point a Pagupata ascetic arrived 
there. 1 lis body Wiis adorned with the diadem of long 
matted hair, his limbs were strewn with ashes; in his 
fist he held the trident; he was encircled with evil- 
averting aanulets’); his fingers were busy with his 

Na siinhavrindairi bliuvi dnslitapTTrvam, 

(li'iHht.tvishiTniXm api nitsti vrindam: 
i(\j asv'mfEin HiityaparrfkramSinam 
jniru¥liavap.shahh5T.nn:iri api niXsti vrindam. 

We also find tlin ‘‘(b'.adly Upas treo” in India, not to speak at all of 
the kiinpftka. It is called vishadruma (vishatai'u etc.) and occurs a 
ninnbcr of times in Sanskrit literature (also in HHvanavalia III, 13 ; IX, 44). 
It grows on mountains and is so destructive that it withers the blos- 
HoniH of otlu’r irc.es. Ion* UHvanavaha VH, 67 informs us: “where the 
dowers of the tnnis fade and hecornc discolored, being touched (lit, 
struck) by the wind of the poison-leaved (tree)”. The poison ti'ees on 
the rnontitain are set in violent motion by the monkeys. The Skt text 
%)f this line, which neither the commentators nor Goldschmidt have 
understood, should run as follows: Vishaparnavn:tavyli:hatamla:yama:na- 
visvavarna- (sive: visavarna-) plEdapakusumam. 

1) It secunH that we have to read either sampatto or sampatte. Still 
I am not sure that sampattE could not bo coiTect and that the three 
words, rniglit not form a kind of nominative absolute clause. Possibly 
jai (yadi) is to he suppUt^d. It is wanting in the conditional sentense also 
in BuddhavaniHa U, 124, Cp. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, g 487 and Erz. 84, 5: 

2) This is rather “outlandisli dialect”. Fear is conceived as a rushing 
flood of water which carries people along or which drowns them. 

3) It is perfectly clear that the ascetic was all alone. So Jacobi's 
“Begleitung” for paeJivSraya is impossible. I take pa(Ji in its natural 
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hermit’s token ; a splendid and most praiseworthy man 
was he. 

210. And he said to the prince: “I also shall journey 
along to Sankhapura with your fine traveling company, 
my son, in order to visit the places of pilgrimage. 

211. “And another thing: A few denarii are in my pos- 
session, which have been given to me by pious men for 
the purpose of offering oblations and worship to the gods. 

212. “Take these, far-famed one, in order that I may 
travel on without fear”. Having said a great deal of 
this sort he handed him the wrapper with the money ^). 

213. Then, greatly delighted, he gave the son of the 
king his blessing and started with the men of the 
convoy, clad in his costume as an artifice®). 

214. The prince, knowing his real character, reflected 
in his inmost heart : “Traveling together with this man 
will not be good in the end”. 

215. Having meditated thus in his heart the prince 
drove his horses on. The chariot, rolling along on the 
road, came into a region of impenetrable forest.' 

216. The Pa^upata ascetic said these words to the 
men of the escort: “Today I must by all means do 
you the honors of hospitality. 


sense and from vri, ‘Ho cover, to ward off’. Pai'iyariya may either 
be paricai'ita, or here perhaps moi'e probably, *parivarita. 

Yogis carrying the trident, the weapon of Qiva, are mentioned else- 
where too. Kuttanimatam 12; Prabandhacintilmani, p. 178. 

1) Skt. nicula means an upper garment, and the Ancient Hindus used 
to tie up their money in their outer garments. But niculaka, nicola, 
and nicolaka also denote a “case” (Futteral, PW^). So Jacobi’s “bag” 
may be coxTect, I tried to use a term that would bear both the inter- 
pretations which are possible. 

2) Lit., “deceit-made-costume-wearing”. 
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217. “There is here in the midst of the wildwood a 
station of cowherds which boasts a heap of copious 
riches. Idu're 1. have spent the rainy .season engaged 
in self-mortifications. 

218. “In that [station of cowherds] I have won over 
all the cowlierds by my virtues. They will today give 
us to eat. ^J'horefore you are my guests”. 

219. After this invitation the Pa^upata ascetic went 
away, a,n<l returned with immense pails which he had 
filled wifh ri<‘.e boiled in milk^), ghee, and sour milk. 

220. And when he had come he said to the prince 
in sweet words : “Bon, afford me now the joy that my 
heart desires”. 

221. Thereupon the prince said: “I have a violent 
pain in my head, and it is ascetic’s food; this meat is 
not meet for us”''). 

1) 1117, For Itvanta non § 105. 

2) Or iHirhapH, it would bo hotter, to render piTyasa by “milk"’ (not 
by *^rirr. boileil in milk’’). 

:\) The PrUkrit may be translated in the following ways: 1) A violent 
pain in my head set in (taking vattai with the proceeding words. The 
position of C 4 i is in favor of this interpi'otation, at least prima facie; 
and in I’Hli, too, we have vedann: vattati). And it is ascetic’s food; this 
fare is not proper for us. 2) A violent pain images in my head. And 
•another thing, it is ascetic’s food. This (food) is not proper for us. 

3) Tinu'c is a violent pain in my head. And the food is for ascetics 
(vattai with annam). This food is not proper for us. [This rendering 

seems to the best]. 4) head. And the food is ascetic’s food. It is 

not proper for us. 5) .... head. And othei' food is for ascetics. This is 
not boftttiiig. By different combination even a few more translations arise. 
The first four in sense all come to the same thing. The last translation 
olfei'ed would seem to make the prince speak like a good Jaina. According 
to Uttarajjh. XVII, 16 Jaina ascetics may not eat “milk, curds”, and 
other ' things produced from milk”. But this prohibition is not in har- 
mony with other passages. In PrabandhaointSmani, p. 115 an enemy of 
Hemacandra taunts the Jaina ascetics with the following words : 
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222. And the prince told all the men of his traveling 
company by a sign of the eye; “This food brought by 
him is not to be. eaten”. 

223. Not heeding the prince, they ate these viands, 
that were mixed with poison; and as soon as they had 
eaten them they all suddenly became unconscious'). 

224. When the PaQupata ascetic knew that they had 
all betaken themselves to the house of Death, he rushed 
forth, discharging a shower of arrows in order to kill 
the prince. 

225. The prince, fdled with wrath, dodged the shower 
of arrows by rapid motions and hit him in a vital spot 
with an arrow that had a crescent-shaped head. 

226. Now he fell to the earth and having only a 
remnant of life left, he said this: “Son, I am that in- 
vincible thief, Dujjohaua by name. 

227. “Illustrious sir, you of fearless heart have pleased 
my heart. I have only a short time to live yet on ac- 
count of the wound inflicted by your arrow®). 

228. “Listen to my words. On the left side of this 
mountain, between two rivers, there is a delightful 
temple. 

As for men who live on food blended with ghi, and accompanied 
with milk and curds, 

How can they restrain their senses? Only consider the hypocrisy 
of it”. 

His accusation was founded on truth. So if translation 5) given 
in this note be correct the prince may after all view the matter from 
the Brahman ascetic’s point of view; and that would be so much more in 
keeping with the I'equirements of literary art. To all appearance too, Aga- 
dadatta is converted to the Jaina faith only at the end of the tale. If the 
first four interpretations are correct, they contain a bit of concealed irony. 

1) Cp. Crooke, Things Indian (London 1906) p. 378. 

2) Cp; Pari^ishtaparvan I, 174 sqq. 
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229. “Tu the place back of that a thin flat stone is 
detected if gi-eat pains are taken'). Throw that over 
to tlie left®) and enter the underground house there. 

230. “In th(i middle part of that there is my wife, 
endowed with matchless beauty and virtues *), in the fresh 
bloom of youth, modest, and artless, Jayasiri by name. 

231. ‘^Exceedingly great wealth is found in the interior 
of this hous(i. So make that all your own, noble man. 

232. “Iluf. as for me, tlie end is nigh. Grant me the 
])illets [of the funerad pile) when my life has departed”. 
While yet speaking thus he suddenly expired. 

233. Colh'cting a, great number of pieces of wood the 
prince gi'ant('d liim tin; lire. He mounted his most excel- 
lent (diariot and W(‘nt first to the place he had been told. 

234. Between tlui two rivers, at the temple, he saw 
the stone, opened the door, and made a noise as he 
had been enjoituid. 

235. 'I'hereupon that lovely young woman came in- 
stantly t.o t.he spot where the door was and said with 
a voice as sweet as tiiat of the kokila: “Come into the 
int(n-ior of the house”. 


1) W<' (•.<nil(l (.akr. i-ajiiya = ‘tyajyita (from the passivo stem tyajyate). 
The variants nf the MSS. sajjiya |also O] and vaj,jiya(= varjita) point to 
tilts. A 11 three words mean “ahandoneil, lot ro”, (5erinan, gclassen, eingelas- 
mi". So wo would get the rendering: “a thin flat stone has been sunk 
in with great rare”. 1 think eajjai, “to see” is from the same root that 
gives us Skt, oaksh. Some of the cognate languages show that the sonant; 
of J'rfikrit is etynudogionlly correct. Cp. § S20. 

2) Vflnie is not clear. 'I'he literal translation could also run like this; 
“Throw that over on the left" (standing or taking hold of it on the 
left side). That would amount to: “Throw it over to the right”. I do 
not think that vitrne can ho taken with the words following it. 

:l) Or, “endowed with the excellences of peerless heanty” (nr, “endowed 
with matchless excollences of beauty”). 
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236. While the prince, seeing her beauty, gazed on 
her with rapture Mayaiiamanjarl struclc him suddenly 
with a push of her hand. 

And she said: 

237. “Relatives, dear companions ^), and friends, city 
and home I have left for your sake, shameless man, 
and you are attached to another woman”. 

■238. Having heard her words the prince quit that 
wood^) immediately and mounting his peerless chariot 
he then proceeded ahead. 

239. While with ease and pleasure he traversed the 
frightful forest thicket for some distance, he suddenly 
saw a flying band of (JJabaras. 

240. Now when the prince had seen the terror-stricken, 
bands of the woodlanders, he thought in his own mind: 
“Here must be the elephant in rut”. 

241-242. While he looked toward that direction, full 
of suspicion in his heart, he saw a peerless elephant, 
white as the moon, as the conch, as the waterlily, 
dripping with a stream of ichor’), breaking the flne 


1) Or, ‘‘father”. So Jacobi. That would naturally be represented by 
piu (pii) in composition' But piyiT. is used too. 

2) The wood surrounding the temple. Ballini’s vci'sion: “rimarginata 
quella ferita [d’amore]” looks very captivating. “lie shunned (got rid) 
of that wound [inflicted by Love] quickly” would do very well. In Pali 
we have a word vana, which I derive from the root van “to desire” etc., 
and which means “desire, lust”. See Childers and Theraglltha 691 ; Vi- 
manavatthu 50, 14. “He renounced (abandoned) this [amorous] desire” 
would be more natural than Ballini’s rendering. 

3) According to Hindu poets, who I'evel in exaggeration, the little 
.bit of ichor which trickles from the rutting elephant’s head is a torrent, 
and Magha tells us that the elephants of Hari’s army created na# and 
mighty rivers by the ichor streaming from their temples. ^UcAipSlavadlia 
XII, 60. We are even told that the rutting elephant drips ichor in 
sevenfold manner. UvSsagadasrto Vol. IT, p. 73, note 195. 
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great -trunked trees. Mayaiiamanjan was instantly shud- 
dering in her inmost heart. 

243. '.rinn'enpon the prince said: “Sweet innocent, do 
not f(!ar the young elephant') of the wildwood. Bliss 
and unhappiness are for the great, but not for other 
men”®). 

244. After Iniving thus addressed his sweetheart he 
swiftly stepped down from the peerless chariot, and 
advancing he suddeidy flung his upper garment before 
the elephant. 

245. And when, in the same moment, that elephant 
gave a thrust into the outer garment the very dexterous 
priiKui of a sudden mounted on his back. 

246. In tlu' space of only one moment that mad 
eh'phant cham])i()n, the (lod of Death for many wood- 
landers, was rendertid submissive by the prince, just as 
a snake l)y the employment of gem and spell. 

247. Before his own beloved he descended from the 

1) Jacobi takes kalalia also here as equivalent to Skt. kalaha. In that 
case we weuhl hav<‘ to translate: ‘‘Do not be afraid of the fight in the 
Wiiod.H’h Dut tlu' prince knows that the elephant has no chance of a fight 
with him. It is hotter to connect kalaha with kalabha, “an elephant 
UO years ohl’h This kalaha occurs in PrasannartTghava 11, 56, p. 44 (in 
the/ edition of Sin M. Paranjpo and N. >S. Pansc, Poona 1894). An ele- 
phant reaches his greatest strength and vigor when he gets to be 40 ^ 
years old (;%nprtiavadha XH, 60 and Mallinlttha’s scholion. Elsewhere 
it in the elephant of sixty years tliat is considered mightiest Uttarajjh. 
XI, IB. 

2) Tlioga of the common herd live on like animals; no great events, 
happy or unhappy, stir their sPiggish existence, and, above all, they 
lack Urn intensity Of feeling that is necessary for rising to the highest 
heights of joy and descending to the deepest depths of sorrow. Furthermpye, 

Amai tutti color cui la sventura 
Cinsse il capo di funebri ghirlande. 

Parch^ non ha diritto alia sciagura 
Chi non h grande. 
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peerless elephant’s back; and, mounted again on the 
chariot, he proceeded in the direction of his own 
city. 

248. When the prince, accompanied hy his beloved, 
had traversed some distance he saw the tiger sitting 
on the wayside. 

249. Its shaggy mane bristled') and with its long 
tail it lashed the ground. On seeing it the prince laughed 
and ran toward it. 

250. Just as the tiger, which had prepared a terrible 
leap, gave a blow with its paw, the prince thrust his 
hand, which he had wrapped up ") in his garment, into 
its mouth. 

251. But with his right hand he plunged the sword 
into its back. Smitten with a deep wound it fell plump 
mpon the round earth. 

252. And while the prince after conquering the tiger, 
was traversing a little part of the dense wood he saw 
the snake lying on the road, 

•How did it look? 

253. Black as a swarm of bees and as collyrium, 
having a body that shone with the flood of rays from 
the precious stones in its hood, double-tongued, red-eyed, 

1) Skt. uddhushita and uddhushita arc simply wrong translations of 
Prakrit uddhusita = uddhrisluta (hrisli). Tlie second u is due to as- 
similation. of vowels. An interesting case of such assimilation is harima, 
“shameful” (Uttarajjh. XXII, 103). This form is not to be corrected to 
hirima (as Pischel, § 98, has done). It seems to owe its oiigin to forms 
like harjiyate = lajjate (Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 120*, Itivutt. 49; Therig. 140; 
Mt lY, 171; Angutt-Nik. Ill, 16). 

2) Vemdhiya == vedhiya. See § 74. Possibly ventala (occ tiring in Erz. 
7, 1. 22) is to be explained the same way, i.e. vritta + la > vettala > 
ventala (round-isb). 


oxpiuuliiig its hood like cv banner, uttering a hissing 
sound ’). 

251. Seeing the snake coming toward them, May ana- 
man jar! clung to the neck of the prince, her body trem- 
bling with violent fear. 

I) is .st.nuigly tempted to mid pliaiiamani, and this is represented 
in my t.ranslai.ion. Still phaniniani, “its snake’s jewels” is not senseless, 
(mly a little awkward and jdeonastie. [0 really reads pliananiani]. The 
notion that snakes carry jewels in their hoods is ■very common in India 
the WestiM'n, idea orth(‘ snakids crown), Uamayana XIII, 12 (manibhih 
jdianastlniih : y’ieupahivadha phanamanih); Ravanavaha V, 39; VI, 72; 
Vlf, 99 : IX, 45, 39; Uttarajjh. p, 349; Prabandliacintamaui, p. 169. Ac- 
{*,oi’ding (.o (hiudavaha 34H, 349 tin*, brilliant featliers of the peacock are 
the iransl'ormed lust.re. ol‘ th('. jewels of the many snakes devonred by 
t.his Iiird. \Vh(‘re such a jewid lies there rises the cloud and begins to 
thund(M*, and tlnm Hooi’s of lapis lazuli (vaidTIrya, valavayaja) emit bril- 
liant rays. (9(:uprilavadha XIII, 58 and Mallinatha’s scholion. It is also 
widl-known that smilu's are supposed to guard buried treasures. Samaya- 
mai.rika I, 27: Jiituka if’. 73; (k*ooke, IV)pular llol. and Folklore etc. 
pp. 279, 271: Ilmifey, Pantscluitantra 1, p. 359; Winternitz, Sarpabali 
pp, 27, 37 s(pj. : llrda 577 and note; Gaudavalia 198; Knowles, Folk- 
3'ales of Kashmir p. 273 noh^ But that proves insufficient to prevent 
such tnntsun^s from sluftiug places and disappearing (a wide-spread 
Indkliin* notion). (1[j. Klnid(hika-i*jt.tha VIH, 4. Therefore people in Old 
India chained tlimn to the spot, us w(i gather IVom Gaudavalia 499. Natu- 
rally the NUgas, or 8(a*pent Genii, are .sometimes supposed to have a 
liaml in the disappinirance of buried treasures. Khuddaka-Piitha YIII, 4. 

dht* c.ompouml dhauianhlhayarnukkaiiukkiTra I take as a dvandva. 
nimyu dlivaja. Dliaya cannot represent dvaya. So the first part may 
mean: “having inflated vi'shcIh (the hood) for a banner;” or, if we take 
dluunanl in ihe Hens(‘ of “ne.ck”, “liaving a neck banner”. We naturally 
snppost^ Um‘ hissing of thi^ snake to issue from the mouth. Op. Pari(,vishta- 
parvan II, 296: 

UtphanFBi phaninas tc tu 
tain dasht-uin dushtsiw.etasah 
phntkrfrapavanam rtsyair 
arnucan dharnanlniblmilu 

But tlM!s compound may afte.r all lie understood differently and may be 
translaiml: “emitting a hissing sound from the banner-like inflated ves- 
sels'’ (or, “from tlm banner of its neck”). For we also read that the snake’s 
hissing connw from its liood, Nllgffnanda V, 17; Gaudavaha 637. Bhvaja 
means a “distinctive mark”. So still another rendering would be possible: 
“having hisses emitted from the bellow-like characteristic” (the hood). 
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255. “Do not tear”, he said ; down from the chariot 
stepped the valiant warrior, and when the snake came 
rushing on he suddenly paralyzed its movements. 

256. Thereupon having paralyzed the snake’s mouth 
and sported with it he left it. Mounting his peerless 
chariot he drove the horses swiftly on ’). 

257. After traversing somehow or other with great 
difficulty this tangled wood which was like a hell, he 
arrived at Sankhapura, gladdening the multitudes of the 
people in the city. 

258. A delight to the hearts, and eyes of the people 
and giving gifts, he entered king Sundara’s city, which 
was full of the splendor of apparel beautifully made. 

259. When he had amved in his own home he was 
then embraced by his mother and father with intense 
love and in great joy, and respectfully greeted by the 
people. 

260. Thereupon at the end of the meal he was ques- 
tioned about his adventures in foreign lands, and he 
told everything up to his arrival in his own house®). 

261. While thus they experienced the greatest delight 
on account of their happy union and enjoyed the plea- 
sures of royalty the time went by pleasantly. 

1) Samjoiya cannot be == samyqjita (Jacobi) in our passage. Wc would 
expect samcoiya. Samjoiya = samcoiya would perliaps not be impossible. 
There would be parallels. But I think, the root is jli, “to impel, drive on’h 
Ju, juvati, and from this a-stem juv would be inferred. That would lead 
to jovai. Op. ihi, ruvai, rovai (§ 473); dhav, dhuvai, dhovai; svap, suvai, 
sovai (§ 482, 497); and Pali ayuvati (Jnt. YT, 27, stanza 1175) from yu, 
yauti (also in Skt.) ; luvatd (TheragathE 762) from lu. From ,the present 
we get jo vita > Joiya. In all probability we have the same root in 
stanza 202. It would be better to translate theri^: “and when he drove 
the hoi'ses in the chariot on.” 

2) Lit., “till [he had] arrived in his own house”. 
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2()2, Now om; diiy in the spring, which imparts rap- 
ture, to the hearts ot people in love, the king went out 
into the park, accompanied by a numerous train ot 
citizens. 

2()2. Now tln'.renpon that prince too, escorted by his 
triends') and joined with his beloved, arrived there, the 
perhvjtion of his beauty being gazed upon by the women 
of the city. 

2G4. I’ogether with Mayanamanjari the glad-hearted 
prince amused himscdf with much laughter, mirth, lute- 
playing'"*), c.xc, client. dances, songs, and poetic compositions. 

205. In the a,fternoon all the people, having made 
merry, quickly wtmt to the peerless city; the king too 
c,am(i home, accompanie.d by his whole retinue. 

200. ihxt just wlien the prince, who had dismissed 
all his attemhudiS, reached liis peerless chariot, Mayana- 
manjari was bithm by a ferocious snake. 

207. Uttering cries of wail and woe and moaning 
likewise; “llittmi! bittern!” trembling in all her limbs, 
she dropped into the prince’s lap. 

26H. ^’hereupon the prince said to her: “Do not, do 
not be afraid, lady with eyes like .the petals of the blue 
water lily; in the me.re twinkling of an eye 1 will 
render the poison oi the poisonou? snake powerless. 

261). And while he was yet speaking thus that sweet- 
heart of his became unconscious in a moment, her limbs 
being tonnonted with the terrible poison. 

1) Siihi is not as Hukhin (Jaeobi), but = siihrid. Jacobi has to change 
th« mnw Woi'tl in Htiuwa ‘287 to sahi. Hut the reading of the MSS. is 
lyn’fcc’t in Imtii jnwsagoH. 't'lui same sulii is found in Uttarajjh. XX, 9 
ignl olunwliero in IWsvmidra's pkil. 

‘i) l.it., “(mHtimc witii the vlnft". 
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270. Knowing that she had been left by life, the 
prince lost his senses and wailed in pitiful tones, uttering 
cries of ‘‘Woe is me! woe is me!” 

271. Collecting himself somehow or other with the 
utmost difficulty, the prince then built a pyre and put 
his wife on it. 

272. Just as the prince after lighting the fire was 
casting himself into it, suddenly there arrived a pair 
of Tidyadharas from the sky. 

273-274a. And as soon as they had come, one of the 
fairies addressed tender wmrds to the prince: “Koble 
man, why do you cast yourself into the fire without a 
reason? In a mere moment I will make your wife’s 
body scathless”. 

274/!'-275. Speaking thus he sprinkled ') her with charmed 
water. As if she had awoke at the end of a sleep the 
gazelle-eyed woman came to herself again. “What place 
is this”? she asked and rose immediately. ^ 

276. Having lifted up the prince’s mistress and talked^ 
with him the pair of fairies flew up to their* path in 
the heaven. 

277. And accompanied by his beloved, the prince in 
that very instant went to an adjacent temple in the 
night that was filled with extremely dense darkness ’). 

278. At this time the prince said to his beloved in 
kind words : “Do you stay here for one moment while 
I fetch fire”. 

1) Lit,. “struck, hit”. 

2) Or, “on their path”. 

3) Lit, “with the obscurity (gloom) of darkness”. Andha is used as 
a neuter noun. 
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21 1). 1 hiving Hpokcii thus ho went and returned again, 
liriiiging- lire with him. Then he saw in the temple the 
briglitness of a, light, which was a surprise to his mind. 

280. When he had arrived, he with a heart full of 
suspi(Mon said to lier thus: “Noble lady, 1 have seen 
the brightness ol' a light in the temple”. 

281. And she answered: “My beloved, the brightness of 
the burning lire in your hands entered here; that you saw. 

282-282. At this point, just as the prince after handing 
over his sword to his wife, blew into the tire with his 
two kiH'es phus'd on the ground and his face bent down, 
t !u‘ sword without the se,a])bard all of a sudden dropped 
out, ef her liand on the stone slabs of the temple with 
a very Inuivy stroke '). 

281-285, 'riicreupon when he, who was of an artless 
eluu'aeter, asked his beloved all in a flurry: “Why did 
the sword fall to tlu' ground divested of the sheathl” 
then she said to him: “An exceedingly great be- 
wihlermeut of th(( mind arose in me. Therefore, not 
being mistress of juyself, 1 dropped the sword just now”. 

28(1, 'rhereupon having made the tire flame up, they 
passed the night*) in the temple and in the morning 
they went- to their own house with hearts full of felicity. 

287, And ho tohl the whole story of the night to 
his relatives, friends, and household in the company of 
Ins mistre,sH and with a heart that fluttered with impe- 
tuous joy. 

288. And while these two thus clung to the pleasures 

1) NiUnu == nigliiUa. 

‘i) nU., "tlHi tiiglit having jiasgiur. The noiri. absol. is interesting. 
Ci>. St. ‘iWl. 
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their hearts desired and enjoyed the delights of the 
senses, the time passed pleasantly. 

289. Now one day the good naan, the prince, the royal 
scion, rode a steed of inverse training on the riding 
ground. 

2,90. By that bad charger, who quickly carried him 
away before the very eyes of the people, he was taken 
thereupon into a most impervious wildwood, the abode 
of ascetics. 

291. Eambling about the prince thereupon came to 
a temple of the Jina and he saw a perambulating monk, 
who was surrounded by a company of . many saints. 

And what kind of a man was he? 

292-294. Like the moon among the planets and the 
stars, like the jewel Kaustubha among precious stones, 
like the wish-yielding tree among trees, like the Thou- 
sand-Eyed among the gods, like the moon in lovely 
gentleness, like the earth in patience, in brilliance like^ 
the sun, in beauteous form like the god of love; pos- 
sessed of pure fourfold knowledge — named Sshasagai — ; 
by the power of his wisdom seeing all the atfairs going 
on in the world; fausing spiritual awakening in pious 
people by his preaching of the stainless law. 

295. The prince went immediately and made a low 
obeisance to the lotus of his feet, and having thus 
received his blessing he sat down at his side. 

296. Getting an opportunity then, the modest prince 
said: “My teacher, tell me. Pull of curiosity, I would 
like to inquire about ' something. 

297. “Master, who are these five noble men, radiant 
in bloom of youth, grace, and beauty, who entered the 
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path of indifference to the world and desire to take 
*the vows?”'). 

Thereupon the sage said: 

298. “There is here in the midst of this country an 
inaccessible village, CamarT by name. A powerful Bhilla, 
Dharanidhara by name, ruled it. 

299. “Now once upon a time, on a certain day, a 
son of a chief of men arrived in this Bhilla’s territory, 
surrounded with horses, elephants^ chariots, warriors, 
and heroes. 

300. “Thereupon this commander of a host on the 
instant killed and destroyed his army and then com- 
menced an equal fight with him^). 

301. “They fought for a long time; and when neither 
of them could be vanquished the prince put in front 
his own wife, who made love [to the Bhilla]. 

302. “Thereupon while he, carried away by the god 
^of love, cast his eyes on her, the prince found a weak 

point and hit him in a mortal spot. 

303. “Having killed the lord of the Bhillas, the prince 


1) Or perhaps, “Who are these five noble men? Radiant in thevbloom 
of youth . . . they desire . . . Padihattha = purna: = uddhumaya (uddh- 
mata), apphunna (overwhelmed, flooded; from *asphurna), ahiremaiya 
(flooded, lit. flood-covered, from *abhiremacita ?) Palyalaechl 8i ; = nir- 
bhara ZDMG. 33, p. 46, st. 21 perhaps is = *pratibhasta. Padihatthei 
(Ravanavaha XII, 66) may simply be = pratihastayati, “to give a sub- 
stitute, an equivalent, to equivalentise (sit venia verbo!), to requite”. 

2) Read with the MSS. naravarakumSra. 

3) For sarisa == sadri^a see § 245. Regarding sarisa in the sense 
“together with” (Jacobi) I have to confess my ignorance. In our passage 
the usual meaning fits quite well. Do we have to read -parisena (from 
Pari shad) in Erz. 72, 1. 6? The mistake would be easy in the Bevanigari 
writing. — Chalium in the next stanza probably is to be translated : 
“be outwitted, be undone”. Bhidiya from bhid? Cp. raufen. 
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went home, accorapaaied by his beloved. But these live 
brothers of that Bhilla came speedily. 

304. “Seeing their eldest brother deprived of life by 
a wound trorn an arrow, they set out on the track of 
the chariot, their lips quivering and shivering with anger. 

305. ‘'When they had gone to Sankhapnra they saw 
the prince hemmed about with princes; and the five 
stayed there looking for an opening to kill him. 

306. “Now one day they saw the prince, who had 
dismissed all his attendants, alone in the park with 
his own wife. 

307. “Just as these men who were in an impassioned 
state of mind '), deemed this an opportunity for slaying 
him-), his wife all ofasuddenwas bitten by a vicious snake. 

308. “When he, seeing her deprived of life, was casting 
himself into the fire a pair of Vidyadharas arrived ; by 
them she was made hale and whole again. 

309. “Quitting that park they went to a temple in^ 
the neighborhood. Thereupon the prince left that fawn- 
eyed woman Q and went after fire. 

310. “Thus the five men, who had found a deceitful 
way , [of killing him] and were therefore steeped in 
great joy, stood there concealed, their minds bent on 
compassing his death. 

311. “And the youngest among them suddenly let 
his light, which he had hid for a long time, flash 


1) This is better, I think, than Jacobi’s “of a sorrow ful state of niiiKrh 
Both kilittha and samkilittha are not uncommon in the sense of “tainted, 
sinful, impassioned”. Op. PtXli. 

2) Or perhaps rather, “considered this means of killing him”, rcllccted 
how they should utilize this opportunity. 

3) Mayacchl == mrigiXkshi. 
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oni ') oi‘ Hio cov(vrcd 1)ox in the middle of the teniple. 

812. “lly the gleam of the light the young woman 
tlion saw tlieir youngest brother, and she looked on 
him with soil eyes, that were full of extreme love. 

818. “'I'lien she said to him: “Slender youth, be my 
husband. If yon think otherwise, then 1 shall destroy 
even my life”'"). 

814. “lie, on the other hand, said to her: “Sweet 
innoc(!nt, 1 long for you; but if your husband knows 
of it, thm’f! is no lih^ a.t all for me”. 

815. “(Iharniing friend, 1 shall kill my lover before 
your eyes”. Having spoken thus she instantly extin- 
guished his light”''). 

8 If). “At this point the prince suddenly arrived,, 
bringing lire. And wlien he had anived he said: “I 
.saw a brightiu'ss here”. 

817. “'riiereupon she said this: “The brightness of 
,the burning (ire that yon hold in your hands gleamed 

into the temple, ray <lear, and was seen by you”. 

818. “While the prince after handing her his sword 

mad(' the lire blaze up she drew the sword ’) and dealt 
a blow at his neck. , 

8)9. “But this [younger brother J, being of a com- 

I) I, it,., “iniidt' his liK'it imtnif'ost, (visible)”. 

‘i) Lit, “if y<iii f.tmteinplate lUiDtlier thing”. Or, “if you think of an- 
other woimiii’’ (Hiillini). Lo.m [ii-obable, “if you tliink of that other one 
(luy huHlmiul), th.'U 1 shall destroy even liLs life”. 

:i) 'this seetus to he the moaning of,jhamiiio here. Op. §326. Uttarajjh. 
p. IKll also tolls ns: Agaw-.hantairi kiimEi-arn driahtvfl taya tatrastho 
dtp(» vidhyitpitah (vidhyttpayati, iVeiiueutly used in Jaina Skt.,isawrong 
translation of Prakrit vi.ijhavei [nsually vijjhavai], Skt. VikshSpayati. 
I'ati vijihkpcti [for instanc.r, in Vinayn Vot. I, p. 31]). Op. § 326. 

^) Srparair km.hjiya (gerund) from kai'avalatp and read muncai 

(iJ tiUHtrtii). 
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passionate heart pushed the sword aside, and made it 
drop down. He told his brother the very strange doings 
of the woman. 

320. “Seeing this ') most fearful regardless behaviour 
of hers they attained to the passionless state of mind 
and came to my side”. 

321. Having heard the story (^‘ his own life, the 
prince was agitated in mind and he meditated; ''‘Ah, 
see the fearful doings of women! 

“So this is true: 

322. “The intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters in the sea, and the size of the 
Himavat — ; woman’s heart they may not know. 

“And also: 

323. “They weep and make you weep®), they tell lies 
and make you believe them"), and deceitfully they eat 
poison; they die, but they do not conceive a true atfection*). 

1) More literally, “Finding out this”. Tayam = ta + ka. I think we 
have this tayam also in KlTJ^cHrya-KathrCaakam stanza 12: tayam patli- 
va,jjia, “receiving this”. 

2) The present riivai from ru (§473) foxnns a causative’ ruvIEvayaiiti > 
ruvHayanti > rtivayanti. But perhaps ruvJTyai is on a par with vim- 
hayai = vismJCyayati, ZDMG. 34, p. 277, 1. 25. The latter, though, admits 
of a double explanation too (Skt. vismEpayati furnishing the second). 

3) § 487. 

4) Ivhadanti > khiXanti > khanti > klianti. Stanzas of similar im|)ort 
might be quoted by the dozen from Hindu literature. 1 cite only one, 
from the Tamil Garland of Wisdom. 

Trust you may tlie fatal poison, 
d'rust the Hoods and raging storm, 

Trust you may the rnaildetied chvpluiut, 

Deem tlie tiger void of harm, 

Trust the Messengers of Yama, 

Robbers, hunters, nmrder’crs trust, 

But YOU trust the long-robed women, 

Helpioss roam the streets you must. 

See the charming and instructive little book Tbillai (lovindan: A l^>s- 
thumous Autobiograpliy. Edited by “Ihimba”. Madras 11)03, [), 27. 
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324. “Woman indeed, as soon as she has fallen in love 
is all sugar like a piece of sugar cane; the very same woman 
surpasses the bitter nimba, as soon as her love is gone. 

325. “In a moment women fall in love, but in a 
moment their love grows cold. Delighting in various 
loves and unstable in their affections, they are like the 

color of turmeric')- 

’ « 

326. “Cruel in their hearts and charming in body, 
speech, and glance, girls resemble a knife inlaid with gold ^). 

“So alas for my baseness that for her sake I stained 

I 

my family and embraced dishonor. But indeed: 

327. “So long shines renunciation of the world, in- 
telligence^), noble extraction, and modesty only so long^) ; 
so long the sensitive®) dread of doing wrong, and fear 
of one’s superiors only so long; so long control over one’s' 
senses, and the splendor of fame only so long, as man is 
not in the power of woman®), who bewilders the mind. 

“Therefore out on the samsara! There is nothing here 
that makes us happy. And it has been said: 

328. “Say, how could there be happiness in the sam- 

1) Which lasts but a very short time. 

2) Skt. vicchurita has grown on Prakrit soil. The genuinely Sanskrit 
form w^ould be vikshurita (from kshur, to cut), ‘‘carved”, and hence 
“raised in some places and in others not”, variegated, inlaid, covered 
with”. The meaning “smeared”, which is usually given, is all wrong. 

3) According to Jacobi, “wealth”. 

‘ 4) T^vahim and javahim in sense = tEva and java. These words are 
Apabhramga locatives sg. from the stems tava and java (Skt. tSvat and 
yavat) and correspond to Skt. tavati and yavati /used in Skt. in the 
same way). The anusvSra is not to be cancelled. 

5) Taniya I take to be = tanlyas (the comparative of tanu). It is a 
counterpart to baliya = bally as. Perhaps we rather should translate: 

f “even the smallest dread of doing wrong”. 

6) If ramanihi be eoiTect it may be the equivalent to ramanihe, the 
gen. sg. Probably, though, the anusvfira or the anunSsika (which so 
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Sara where greatness is seen one moment and vanishes 
in the ^^ext, where various joys and sorrows revolve ') in a 
moment, where union and separation last but a moment?” 

Meditating in such and similar wise he was shaken 
to the foundation ^), and falling at the feet of the holy 
man he said: “Blessed one, this is the story oi viy life. 
I am the slayer of their brother. And I shrink back 
from living in the sanisara. Therefore do me a kindness 
by conferring the vows on me”. He was consecrated 
by the holy man. He became eager in the observance 
of (jramanaship •■’), which is hard to follow'*). 

often are missing in the MSS.) should be added. Ratnaniln be 

loc. sg.: “so lange als er nicht beini Weibe in Knechtschart steht”. 
Here too we expect the genitive pi nr. I3ut whether *.ramaTiIslirr.ni (= ra- 
manlnarn) > rainanlsirn > rarnanihiin is permissible I do not undertake 
to decide. Cj). my note on Stanza '142 of Agadadatta. 

1) Or, “change”, 

2) It will have been noticed that I try to reproduce the etymological 
and common meaning of samvega. It is a technical term with the Jainas, 
and the commentators render it by rnokshabhilSlsha. In many passages 
tins is virtually con'cct. In otlicrs such a decided meaning cannot be 
intended. The word itself nowhere has that signification. It simply denotes 
the state of one who is stirred up in a religious way to the very depths 
of his soul. The “longing for final emancipation”, of course, is a natural 
result and accompaniment of such a state. Tawney’s “spirit of religious 
fervor” (Prabandhacintamam p. 83) is a happy rendering. Cp. Jacobi’s 
Tattvarthitdliigama under samvega. 

3) Qi'amana (one who exerts himself) is a Jaina monk or ascetic, now 
commonly called Yati. 

4) In conclusion I call attention to the fact tliat our tale seems to 
Iiave some connection with the Serpent Genii of India. Ih’ts, suhtcn'rane.an 
dwellings, and treasures in the earth play an important part, and some 
of the names arc suggestive of the same mythological or Tolkloristic*. 
ideas. The hero’s name, Agadadn.tta, “Gift of the Well” immediately 
reminds even the Non-Sanskritist of Basnak Dau and TulisfE; and the 
name of Bfiuyaiugama, the sliarn ascetic and robber, who is killed b}?’ 
our Sex'pent Prince, means “the Snake”, So our poem can claim kinship 
with tales and motifs that r<».ach back for tliousands of yeai's. Afuih^jiis’ 
stoi'y of Cupid and l^syche is a link of that chain. 


APPENDIX. 


Jacobi kindly loaned me a MS. of Devendra’s Tikri, which 
had })eeii s<‘nt i,o him from Ahrnedabad by Vakil Keshavlal Premchand. 
My book was in i.lu'. press already before, I could use this MS. It is an 
oblong* pap(U* MS. of dlKi leaves plus two lines on an additional leaf 
(d07), evidently a copy from a most excellent original, but made in a 
v(U‘y slov(mly and iininteUigent way. 

I have comparcMl Jacobi’s text with this MS. and jotted down all the 
variants. In the. folhming 1 give those which for one reason or the other 
si^miu'd to me the most important. Since the MS. drops syllables, words, 
and lotiger or shorter passages very frequently through mere carelessness, 
I liave, as a ruh‘, not attached any importance to omissions, -essnmi for 
common -isHlXmi, -(vttH for -ittiT, and similar phenomena may be expected 
to bo very numerous, not to mention at all the well-known u for o and 
i for 0 .. ( )f common occurrence is also o for u of Jacobi’s text as a result 
of final a d- initial u lieforo geminated consonant. Such and similar things 
are raredy noticed in the. following list. Ca (ya), tao etc, added or mis- 
sitig were passed by also; even one synonym for the other, in a number 
of cascH, did not seem to require registration. As a matter of course, 
the host of lapstiH calami are ignored likewise. 

Hirice Pick’s Kirie jinistisclie Bearbeitung der Sagarasage and Jacobi’s 
l)i(^ Jaina Legende vom Untfirgang Dvilravatfs (ZDMG. Vol. 42) are 
also taken from Devendra’s Tikll and arc likely to be read by beginners 
in Ih’akrit I give the moat significant vainants to these, too. Pick has 
made rather many blunders in his little book; only a few I could rectify 
in connection with my little list of variants. 

A mmiber of passages I now view in a different way, a few of them 
on account k)f light afforded by the Ahrnedabad MS. Whenever it was 
feasible I introduced slight changes or additions in the proof sheets, 
designating the Ahrnedabad MS. by the letter C. Others follow in this 
Appendix. 

At the end I give the text of three rather intei'csting stories found 
in the edited as yet. For the Jaina King Qihi cp. Lanman’s 

Sanskrit Header pp. 3115-3(1; for Citta and SambhUta Leumann, WZKM. 
VI, 12 ff. The Faithless Wife etc. is the well-known tale Quksasaptati 
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XXXIII, for which compare my Da(;akiima.racaritam p. '103 arid v. d. 
Hagen Gesammtabenteuer III pp. XXXV If. ; '103 If.; LXXXIIIir.; 35711’. 
These three little things cost me a great deal of time and trouble, and 
I fear the result is still not very satisfactory, i^erhaps someliody wlio 
has access to other MSS. of the Tika will somewhere let us have the 
benefit. Only some of the blunders of the MS. appear in the foot notes. 

Finally I have to thank Gcheimrat Jacobi also for his very great 
kindness in reading over the MS. of my book. He jotted down on the 

margin some valuable remarks, part of which I have indicated in the 

notes while reading the proofs; others arc mentioned in the following. 

CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

P. 5, note 2. The form datta is found. 

P. 7, notes 1 and 2. I now take vayanam in bhanjctlna v. = vadana 

(not vacana) and translate, “While they looked on, hearing, on account 
of their exquisite taste, only the howling of jackals and making wry 
faces, the singing (of the actors) proceeded (lit., issued forth)”. Cp. 
note 2 on p. 69. Jacobi suggests kolhuyanam va annakolhuyarasiain souip, 
and C certainly favors this view, for it reads aisarao kolhiiyanain va 
anna-kolhugarasiarn souin “on account of the excessive noise (svara) like 
jackals hearing the barking of other jackals”. But although tins thrust 
at such “shows” is in the monkish spirit of the tale, our author seems 
to be too much in sympathy with these CSndSla boys for comparing them 
to jackals. — Regarding vilcam bhindati cp. Finnish ei halaistua sanaa, 
“not a single (lit., cloven) word”. 

P. 10, note 1. Jininda must always be translated “the princely Jinas” 
and accordingly Jinavara “the excellent Jinas” (not “the best of Jinas”). 

P. 10 1. 1. In defei'ence to Jacobi I have changed my rendering “con- 
form to the good Law” and adopted his “Law of monks”. Still I think 
that I was right and that sildhudliamma is here exactly = saddhamma 
Erz. 29, 29 (and suddhadhamma, which occurs so often). The “Law of 
monks” does not fit well into the context. 

P. 13, note 2. G seems to favor Leumann’s emendation. It reads jaha 
vanadavo vanam davavassa jalio. Cp, also tadatadassa bandhanam cliet- 
tuna (German, “ritsch-ratsch”). C. fol. 3Gb. 

P. 23, 1. 9. We have to follow MS. A, whicli is supported by C. Both 
read alankiyam. TransL, “his breast, which was adorned with a sirivacclia, 
was covered”, etc. This sirivacclia on his body is the prophetic sign of 
his great destiny, and Varadhanu hides it in order that B. may appear 
like an ordinary mortal and thus avoid danger. Cp. ZDMG. 42 p. 500, 1. 14, 

P. 24, 11. 15-17. Better transL, “And forthwith V. was seen (by B.) 

being beaten by Yama (and thus) having come to a place Air olV”. 

Cp. Erz. 10, 211; 61, s; 77, 27 ; 40, 2 c; ZDMG. 42, p. 499,24; 507, sy; (Mol. 
261a jo ca tunihain majjhe nayare bhamanto (Usihii. 
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P. 2i), not,('. 2. Ill Divyiivadiiiia ed. Cowell Neil p. 4i we find kutharain 
valiati; 254 iXpaTiaiu vahayati (die Axt fuhren, einen Laden fuhren). 

P l. LS. Java frequently corresponds to German “indessen”, i. e., 

1) da, 2) d(3nnoc,b. This “however” we have here and in Erz. 60, 33 ; 
ZnMG. 42, 501, 1. 30; 502 1. 2 and elsewhere. Yavad is used the same 
way in the Divyavadana. 

P. 35, )U)(.e 1. On cock-fights see F. v. Hellwald, Ethnograpli. Rdssel- 
s|)runge (Leipzig •1891) p. '1*1811. 

P, 54, L 7. Sainaicchiuna I derive from the equivalent to Skt. sain -j- a + 
ricchati. Interesting is the difierentiation from acchai. 

P. 0’/, notv. 3. In C fol. 'MO?; sq. a goatherd is perforating the leaves 
of a. fig tree in a similar way. A rajaputta who has been wronged by 
his hroth(‘.r sees him, makes him ])ut out both eyes of the king, his 
brother, while he passes on the street. The rajaputta becomes king and 
gives a village to the goatherd, who plants sugar cane and gourds there 
and, eating the gourds with molasses, sings, 

AddhamaddhanO) pi sikkhejja; sikkhiyam na niratthayam. 
Addhamaddhappasriena khajjae gulatumbayarn. 

Concerning the hells and narakabhumi see Jacobi’s edition oftheTatt- 
vilrthiEdigarna ZDMG. 60, pp. 309 If. I regret that I could not utilize this 
most valuable work in the prci)aration of my book. Jacobi’s edition came 
out two years later; and I can use it only now while I read the last proolk 
here in Chicago. Jaina terms should be looked up there by the student, 
P, 77, note 2. Also v. d. Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer 11, 631 IL 

P. 34, note 2. TahlT-vilia means “of such a nature (as to ), apt (able) 

to bring about a (Uirtain thing”, hence, it seems, “competent, worthy”. 
TahiT.i'nva is us(id the same way in the Tlkil. Cp. Erz. 1, 21 ; tahaviham 
Itimpi kitfina (e, g. anuttliUna) one was reborn as a god (this a number 
of tinu'.s ill the 'flka); Sagarasage 11, g (wrongly transl. by Pick). 

P. /32, note /. Upayoga commonly means “mental sight”. Pari^iishtap. 
V, 4; IX, 82 e.t al. loc. Cp. Jacobi’s Tattvarthadighama 11, 8 (“geistige 
Fnnktion, Vorstellen”). 

\\ 166, 1. 5. I derive addiXva from *adrn:pa (adarpana, darpana). With 
dariK (Irap cp. dar^^i: ilrac- The same way dEvei (dUvai) = MrSpayati. 
8ee § 554. 

I‘/ l()7, not(‘. 2. In C folio 167a the 18 dosa are given as: AnnSina, 
koha, maya, rnUna, lolia, mlEyS, ral, aral, nidds, soya, aliyavayana, 
aliyacIlriyE, macciiara, bhaya, pEnivaha, pema, kldapasanga, hEsa. 

P. i lO^ L 17. Head uruddho, i.e. oruddho (« avaruddha, checked etc.) 
Erz. 32, 24. 

IK 114^ L 1 Interesting is anavarEgra DivyEvad. p. 197, which evidently 
answers to anavayagga. From anamatagga > anamadagga > anavadagga 
> anavaragga? 

1) For d# om could also read -tt since the two are not distinguished by the 
MS. Cp. ond of JSlaka Nos, 107, 108, 373. 
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P. :/14, last line 115. Better trims!., “There his sister’s son, Kin^* Kesi, 
the (whilom) Prince Kesi, who had been installed in kingship by him 
alone (by this very TJ.), was addressed by”, etc. Cancel period in Jacobi’s text. 

P. id[5, note 2. Add, So probably better “Let pautta ... be given to 
him in the house of a herdswoman”. 

P ll 16-17. Better cancel the sentence, “Again ate”. 0 omits 

puno vi bhunjanto devayile nivilrio (Erz. 34,2). The sentence is evidently 
a thoughtless repetition, and it is clear that U. did eat and that he 
died of the poison. 

P. 116^ ,1 6. Cp. the foregoing story with DivySvadSna 544 If. (N". 
XXXVII). A picture of Buddha is sent to king Rudriiyana of Rauruka 
by BimbisSra. RudrSyana is converted. One day he plays the vlnri, while 
his queen Candraprabha dances. He notices signs that she is going to 
die in seven days. The vins drops from his hand. “Have I danced poorly?” 
He tells her. She wants to become a nun. “If you instruct me (upadar- 
5ayitavyam)0 after having been reborn among the gods”. She agrees, 
joins the sisterhood, becomes a goddess, appears to RudrSyana. lie in- 
stalls his son Qikhandin in royal power, wanders forth a monk, is killed 
later on during his return to his former realm by men in the employ 
of his son, who is persuaded by two bad ministers of state that R. 
wants back his realm. R. enters Nirvana; but the city of king (/ikhandin 
is buried by a rain of dust on account of an allront offered to the great 
monk KStyayana. Two good men are spared, who build two new cities 
called after their names. The tutelary deity (devatn:) of Rauruka follows 
Kstyayana in his wanderings. 

P. 116^ last line. lYansl. “expiated” instead of “repented”. Bhandarkar, 
Report p. 98, note. 

P. '128, note 4. C foL 37 a has sSgaram anasanam, “qualified refusal 
of food (fasting)”? Or, “absolute”? SsgSram Erz. 43, 9 (transl. p. 154) 
may be taken as an adverb. 

P. 124. The first stanza recurs in C fol, 37 a with the variant savvam 
tivihena instead of carime samayammi. 

P. 128 note 2. C reads bhikkham lattham *lashta = lashita, § 564), 
which tallies with my translation. Cp. C fol. 71 a, 1. 4 nllnaip aliaip 
annaraihimto latthayaro “surely I am more excellent than other kings”. 

P. 133^ stanza. With dhikkiya cp. Skt. thetkrita. 

P. 185, 1. 2. Possibly better, “him who thus [becomes] a rough (un- 
gainly, repulsive) goblin? Or, “a spectre, thus dwindling away (kshara)? 
Sosijjai could be taken as a passive in the sense of a future active (§ 550), 
“es wird ihn durch Alter und Krankheit vcrtrocknen”. But I do not 
know if the impersonal expression can be used in PrEkrit after this 
German and Russian fashion. Probably tarn is no rnasc. acc. sg., but 
^ an adverbial neutre (German “da”), followed by nominatives sg. Transl. 
“Then (there) the resplendent man is soon dried up by old ago and 

1) Appear to meP 
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tiius being) a repulsive goblin”, etc., as just indicated. 

The metrically better jen’ of C also points in that direction. See Variants. 
Head ppamattau in Jacobs text? ^). 

IK lAO^ IL W’-li (“festival of her birth-day”). Vaddhavanaya means 
any i‘estival; so bettor, “had a festival celebrated”, and accordingly on 

р. if)!), second last line, ,“a festival was celebrated”. 

IK /oO, L <S. “With a confident heart”. This is wi'ong. TransL, “abaii- 
donijig all f<nir of another world, stabbed him whose heart was full of 

с. onridenc{‘”. 

IK danm. Better, “from intercourse with another man’s wife and 
Irom greed for eartlily possessions (i. e. para going with a dvandva 
dliaiuuntdmna)? l^iriggaha (parigraha) has this meaning often. 

IK /r>7, last L TransL, “In Jurnbudvipa (instead of “India”), and see 
Jacobi’s TattvilrUiadhigarna III, 7 11'.; IV, 14 

IK l(}4^ nnla :/. C]p. t,he Buddhistic list of eight nurses recurring so 
fr(Mpiently in the Divyavadana: 2 anka-, oi', am^adhatri, 2 kridanaka- 
(krldHpanaka) dhatri, 2 nialadhatrl, 2 ksluradhatiT. See esp. p. 475, where 
the.s<^ (.erms are explained. 

IK l(>()^ 1. UK Better, “together with another nun”. Although com- 
panies of Jains nuns are seen, they “habitually wander in couples”. See 
J. ( b < Iman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India (London 1903), 
p. ISO. In (’bapter VIH of this useful book we find a good account of 
Jaina monks and nuns of our days. — With the end of our tale (the 
many bracelets and the one bracelet) c.p. p. 159 of that work. 

IK i07, L UK C also has the bracketed words. TransL “king C. did 
her r<‘.V(jrence. The best scat was given to her. The king sat down on 
the ground (door). The ladies of the harem heard of it. They too fell 
at the feet of the reverend lady, their eyes streaming” etc. 

IK /fM. The two Bkt, stanzas are found in Amatagati’s Subhashita- 
saindoha (XXIV, 9 and 20). ZDMG. 61, pp. 300, 303. In the last pada 
of the second stanza Amitagati offers tilm bhajanti katham lipanayosham 
— a horrible corruption, indeed, I cannot here discuss this interesting 
ra<*.t. In reading Amitagati’s collection one is reminded continually of 
other Jaina stanzas. For instance SubhjEsh. 11, 29 is as close a Skt. 
et|uivalent of Erz. 3, last stanza (masuvavasu karai), as the different 
metre allows. 

IK 202, note 1 Ganejika “piece"” (of sandal wood) occurs at Divyava- 
dn.na 31, if, and gatuia “piece” repeatedly in the same work. 

IK tii, note S. Head with the M:SS. patta (not patta). PattapavarE 
would mean “accomplished” (lit., having attained the best, of excellent 
attainments). A and G read pattavara “having obtained a bridegi'oom” 
(or same as pattapavara). 

1) Query, Head, jaaa khaaahhangurau jara \ rogehi [thus C] sosijjai | rakkhani 
taha (taw) kharaum (or, kharau with 0, adjective), ‘‘old age by means of diseases 
will dry him up”P For the nom. jora see § 100. 
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P. 2:12^ note hi Divyavacl. p. 579 tlie people in seiireh of ii king 
see that the boy Cyarna, who sleeps outside of the karvataka, under a 
tree, is destined to be king, because the shade of his tree does not shift. 

P. 2i0^ note 4, Collaga is also the first of the ten “examples” (dit- 
thanta) which are used to show how difficult it is to attain for a second 
time existence as man. So we read G folio 165 b: Kicchena manusattai- 
samaggi pavijjai; akayadhammanam sa nipphala sampajjai; collagaidit- 
thantehim pimo dullaha vannijjai, jao ahammena jivo kujonlsu bhamejjai. 
The ten^are enumerated and explained in connection with XJttarajjh. Ill, 
1 (Calcutta ed. p. 127 ff.). Collagam is giAren there as paripatibhojana. The 
Universal Monarch Bambhadatta of our first story says to a Brahman : Mag- 
gasu jahecchiyam. The Brahman goes back to his village in order to ask his 
wife what he should ask. She says, Kim bahuna pariggahena I Gollagakarain 
savva-Bharahe maggahi! The Brahman returns to the king and maggio 
collagakaro jaha: “deva, padhamam tumha ghare bhunj issain, tao tuha cau- 
satthle bhariyusahassanam, battlsae maharayasahassrtnam, puno samanta- 
mantimahantagapurohiyarakkhagalnarp, tao ettha nay are setthisatthaviTr 
hamahanabaniyakodurnbiy a-m-alna evani savvanay aragamagaralsu j ava 
savva-Bharahe. Tainini nitthie puno vi tumha gelietti”. Tlie import is, 
he will never come back to B.’s palace. Folio 60 b. Cp. Uttarajjli. 12711’. 

P. 218, note 2. Or, “make out the half of the duty”, i. e. the half 
that he has to pay as tax? By the commentary to Jataka 528, stanza 
177 the sixth, the tenth part., etc,, are mentioned as toll, duty and the 
like. So “fix half of the duty” seems to be the best rendering. 

P. 223, 1. iS. Lit., “Let one employ some means”. But the reading 
of C “Let your majesty (devo) employ” etc., is better. 

P. 229 11. 17 — 1. Even deva are addressed by Sakka with devSnuppiya. 
C. fol. 304 a. 

Agaladatta. Stanza 75, note. With Eino Leino cp. Kalevala XX. V, 
144 If Stanza iSi. 0 reads sHvayasayasamkale” “full of hundreds of wild 
beasts”, which seems preferable. St. i07. Perhaps “however” would be 
better for java. St. 204. DivyavadEna 333 gives four classes of poisonous 
naga: drishtivisha, (;vasavisha. spar(,iavisha, damshtravisha. According to 
Amitagati (Sublash. XYII, 14) the snake of the deadly look is very black. 
St. 253. The correct translation Avould seems to be, “red-eyed, like a 
bellows emitting a hissing sound”. C reads dhamanlvapamukkaphuk- 
karam, which might be = dhamanini va pamukka-. Possibly-vaya- is 
intended (cp. A; p and y arc confounded frequently), i. e. = vrata 
“emitted in the manner of a bellows”. Or = pada, place, region, etc.? 
St. 260. With jil patto cp. ZDMG. 42 p. 505, 2 , 20 ; Divyavad. 179 yilvat 
triptah paribhunkshva. St. 294. Bhaviya means “convertible” (originally, 
I think, = bhavika, fit, proper, capable of being awakened; still bhavya 
is conceivable too). DhammujjuyamaP) C fol. 260 b is a good equivalent. 

1) = dharmodyatamati. XJjjuya (ujjhuya) and samujjuya from udyata occur also 
elsewhere in the Tika. 
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C'\). thn Buddhistic vainoya, vencyya. Si. SOO. With the gen. jalanassa 
‘Mnr lire'’ (‘.[). Divyavad. 179 jnishpanam enara preshayami “Fll send him 
foi' {lowers”; a, Iso hhikshunam (pushpani) ciiraya “pass them around to 
t}i(‘ brethren”, *180. S/;. "118, Read miincai (C muccai). 

YARTANT READINGS OF C. 

I, 1 Sage(‘ (for Some); 4 bhikkhatthi; 6duguncham; 10 rattim pasutta; 
15 ruyalnunsh' ; add. jovvanam pattit aftei'-bhava ; 20 add nay ai'Ie after V. ; 
25,7 nayarle paveso; 8 bhTimigam; 10 avagundiya; 15 kumaratti (read 
thus); 1(> vinianadurnnianil,; 17 jovvanasohaggalavannakaliX-; 27 bhaniya; 
B2 jogotti. 4 niccadavio (*nif.c3;tayati, cp. uccatayati); 9 add jam (MS. 
j<un) afhn' k}ia.m(‘ha; 10 padisarnhara tavaha teyam, i. e., padisamharaha 
tavati'.yaiu (h<‘tter than Jacobi’s text); 14 avaiddhe; 18 tavain, 22 taha 
Indore stanza; uvavaya; 24 duddharu ; 36 suviiya; 37 phamsena. 41,1 paid- 
hliavaua; 2 ahiyarn ummahayain; 5 manusa; 10 navega ; 18 parampup- 
pluun (b\it varain fol. 242b, where this stanza and the preceding one 

ipioted in the story of Bharata); 31 havai; 24 Slae; 32 ibbhasuo. 
S, 1 ahivo; Karenadatto; 3 — 4 sainvaccharam ; 21 manasa asahaniEno; 
23 om. bhanai; 24 suniya; 30 nili. €J,4kaivcna; 9 parivuda (f. parigaya); 
12 vahtfsahiyassa; VaradhannsahiTyassa; visajjilisesa-; 25 — 26 gandayam 
(f. mundayain); 20 pahirHivio kasilyavattho ; 28 vesa (f. vattha); 35 pat- 
tot^cluliya. 1,7 pfiradesam; 18 sarayilsamayammi; 24 dacchattanao ; 
25 kllaiuiu; instead of lines 27 — 33 wchavc: lo tao paribhamanto pecchai 
girinaivainsaluidangt (= iin), Dittham olambiyam khaggam. Tam gahiya 
(•hin»)it vainsayltlL VainsantarHlatthiyam ca nivadiyam rundam ekkam 
(MS. niva(.tbiyain rututmndarn ikkain) daraphurantahotthaudamanoha- 
rnyilrain (Vtc. H,2 sattanuibhTImiglie; 12 ruyasu; 20 tube (jf. tuba); 21 tu- 
bhuntiyain itain nivarehl; siThissai ya sa etc. 0,7 mahasarovara; 31 nig- 
gohii; 30 desain (f, paesain). 10,0 add gahio bef. gao; 10 om. na (which 
s(H‘nm better); 23 snttliulanhrio; 24 jai na hu; tit (f to); 27 anguni- 
sainmara; 28 sTBo tadio (Jacobi’s text, I think should be read “kaddiuna- 
lakkhani piva sTilo bhedio”, taking away the needles, he freed etc.; bhediya 
may be 8kt. bhedita “separated”); 32 add. te after pile; 33 om. tan. 
T\um, nehanijantiyitna tcsirn tattheva thiyitnain (not sure of reading.^ 
MS. mmiH to* read diyiCnain) annayaradine; 36samappiyam. 11,20 diva- 
sjlni ; 3»*Ki4 th^ vi soum inam cvani? (MS. soussa inamamevam). 13,1 tumh’ 
eso kahio leba-; 4 rayanaval three times; 6 annesamitnase (f. annesa- 
mUnassa so?); 10 paccalya (the usual form in the MS.) ; 11 valyara (usual 
form of MS.); 13, 21 oyavn (f. e-vam). 1S,6 pahipaharantena (padi-? pahe? 
doubling by mistake?); 17 na najjanohiX bhiiya (« bhiti)-Varadhanuni 
kitn mao etc.; 20 -Itbhimuham, vitinno ftvilso; 29 mitto patto i 32 pabEra. 

II, 2 ya after tattha (I would prefer to take tattha with the following 
* sentence. This reading favors my alteration); 3 nirnmaviyam; 11 Siva- 

mandirani; 12 Jalasiniho; 21 khanabhangurarn (MS. khanam); 28 tena 
bhaniyanl add. dhannnadesanEe after -vayanehiin; 10 muniya; 
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i5 indayala. l.€»,9 ahivaina; 11 dina; 16 purisagarebim ; payatte; 21 ul- 
lasio-, 27 tacchattanao daecha-);31 sarisam (reading of MSS. should 
not be changed). l.'S', 1 atthi kimci vatta(vvam) mae saha tee (i. e. 
tae); 4 hatthisamgamao ; 5 hatthi[m'Jkhambham uccariyae ; 9 ukiriya 
(i. e. ukk~); 11 tthiyam; 14 lajjue (better!); 15 saddhi (= saddliim, 

Skt. sardham); 16 avassa; 18,26 vatto; Karenutto (i. e. Karonudatto) ; 

31 appana; 36 uttliio. 1§,1 samdhukkhiyiTnalo ; 7 maliTcakka-; 12 darp- 
saissami; 13—14 kusumeddham, 36 va^agataparishaj-; 38 mocitah kadar- 
thakebhyah. 10,12 vishayadas; 28 -mahatmyad annamir[.tradilnenapy ; 

32 -prasare; 34 add, parinate canne bef. pratyushasi; anyonyanijam. 

SO, 4 tato jniltavrittantotpannakopena saputra-; 7 svasukham;9 — 10 sva- 
sukhakurvan (MS. svakha-); 15 bhariya, tana putto coddasa-; 30 taru- 
nlyajanamajjhattbiyairi, 21,5 nayavadanutthio (i. e. calanaya-?); 6 ava- 
gudho; 9 bhisane ranne; lOnuvanno (== aiiuvanao?); 20 atthi (f. tattha); 

36 manorahotti (I will fullfill; yours is the wish, you only have to wish ?). 

258.2 oda; 6 I'ajjuvva; 9 uddham; 13 sikkaro; 30 pavatto; 31 indayala. I* 

88,9 vatto. 81,22 kalam nei (Uttai'ajjh. p. 527, 1. ult. kiXlam nayati); ^ 

27 dittho tammi dine (f. thio tinni dine); 29 mulamulanta; 35 -alhim 
cittatavo-. 8S»,2 jhiinena; 15 ceiyiinaui puyaiu; 23 tao muninlT,. 20 rna- 

risejjaha (rnrrsh). 80,3 vijjiXhai'ajjhanda; 21 tubbhe (so often for turn he); 

27 garnei (also elsewhere for gamei) ; 33 ’dayiilto (atita); 36 tti blianie V 

Indena bhaniyam. 87,5 tena bhananti; 8 padicehaha; 29 Rilli^lyariya ; 

32 bhamiyrc; 34 clnakurainchiliyiTtakkena (read ambiliya? b and ch arc I 

as similar as b and v); 36 bhattaachando. 88,1 — 2 sattaladdhio ; 17 Yl~ 

Ibbhae (Tlibbhaya or ‘Vlibhaya throughout); 18 XJddn;yano (so nearly * 

throughout) ; 21 Mahltsena ; 22 tinniseyaccatta (i. c. chatta) ; 30 vatthrEvllo ; ^ 

31 VijjamFila. 80,12 pavisihitti (read thus); 22 cittam (citra, for vittarri) ; 

23 sappahllse ya; 29 suddhammu: (sudhamma? suddhadhamma ? sad- 
dhamma?). 80,4 samdesaha; 12 chettllna; chubhai; 19 parusarn (so i 

throughout); 24 siddhi; but we have to read sitthi also in line 21, so 
transl. there, — “the creator of the whole world” ; 28 sainjutto. 81, 1 apun- i 

ubbhava (read thus); 6 dutthu (cp, sutthu); 9 disinti; 18 allino; 23 pa- 1 

riggahavarao ; 33 kanaga; 27 erisl; 88,2 abhibhUo ya (f. abhiruio); " ^ 

8 navaram acchai tti; 24 okkhanda (= avaskanda, which seems better). S 

27 pajjosamanil-; 28 sainjSyitiTii (which is probably correct, “I worke<l s 

under a delusion: I did not know” etc.); pajjosavanarn ; 29 ranno. ; 

88,14 abhiogarn; 15 add. aham after nam; 16 samucchie (i. e, sain- 
mucchie) ; 36 parihario. 81,7 piidiyain. So avahlrau anavarnhitti ; 9 parrisHo 
(nom. pi.) acchanti; 13 milnasena (which seems better); 26 kiluhani, , 

88.2 om. hatthi; 4 pekkhai; 5 jjlhitti; 29 pai^thiyil (better, f pavittlm); 

31 arnho, 80,1 gacchejjasu; 2 snhunlyaniuhuii ; pavattanT; 6 kkarano; 

IS nfie maiharle; 17 kai’cmitti ; 19 dikkarTlvani (Skt. dikka, young elephant ; ■ 

so “youngster”); 24 varnsakudange; 33 tahiiu jarn savvasampayn: ; 34pul- 
laclS ya daddo:. 87,2 padicchiyavvao; 6 ora. vaddhio, add. bhanai ya 
“eena mama kajjainti”; 1 5 amsauj vilaggo ; 1 8 tu (f. ca) ; 22 genba (better !) ; 
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23 — 25 leham dei “dehi mama egam gamam, aham va tarn demi”, 

so ruttho; 27 osSrettiE; 37 jay a ca (read thus). 38,2 visaho; 3 Yasaham; 
pattuehim; 9 paddiiyaparighattanam ; 15 pauvalaggam; 17 vintara; 
27 taha jen’ ummatta (jena — tarn “wie — so”? Or, “where — there”?); 
23 airena vi jana khanabhangurau ; 30 kharau; 36 samekkham. 39,2 
vanisobbhrcvo ; 10 vikarlo (Skt. vikara earth-pit); 17 suminaya; 27 deha 
NalagirihatthI Aggisiru; 32 piXikka (f. payai); 35 add. kamena after tao, 
4tO,8 navara; 13 om. dhario; 19 sukavvabandha; 19—20 damsenti ditth. 
ind. indayiilmo ; dijjamti tambolo (read tambola?); 22 muyangaini ; 24 om. 
anarnmi dine (which seems better); 30 ca samekkha. #1,7 jogam; 19 
paviriXvajjasu (= pavira + avajjasu? probably blunder); 25 sampatto: 
36 nivanna. #3,1 loettha (f. ma ettha); 7 dharani^atte ; 8 akajjam ka- 
yaniti. #3,1 thoA/avelile ; suhajjhiinovagao; 3 avassa; 8 'vanapalehim ; 
10—11 ghuruharanti (£ -huranti ?) ; phekkaranti (Skt. phetkilra the howling 
of the jackal); bhasuyao (f. siva, Skt. *bhashuka, cp. bhashaka bai'ker). 
##, I rnayanavattho; 3 vavatthie; add mayE bef. kenai; 4 Nandlsarava- 
radlvaiji; 9 solasasudahimuhesu (om. selesu); 19 pautti (this i for im 
in acc, very frequent) ; 22 caurEsii ; 29 titthe bahuvoline suguru in text ; 
34 MihilEo (so also further on); 36 paechau (or, patthau) piyS putto 
bhavissaitti. #3,14 inodadhErl; 20 luppanti; 26 nisunesu; 37 miliyEhim 
(om. vi). #0, 3 — 5 piyaru suham (both times) ; 23 samcitthai ; 24 I'ainS 
(as emendated by Jac.) ; 29 uvabhunjamEno (better !). #’ 2 ', 8 Namibhaniyam ; 
15 soEna (f. nEuna). #8,6 jjhanajjhanaravena Eurijjai; 9 khalahalanti; 
13 muccEmi (as in Jacobi’s text); 15 Seyanagarayattham (or, ccham) 
attEnam; nanditriraghosena; 17 kaham (f. kahim). Kaham should pro- 
bably be retained. “How (is that)? Have I etc.”). #9,5 tassaya vei- (cel?) 
hare pHitlna; 21 disEe; 35 nerikkhejja (i. e. nir-, nii'iksh). 30,1 Kanaya- 
manjarl; 5 suncsu ; 21 om. eyam; 24 Caubhujo; 29 sampai. 

33,10 gayam (Skt. gada sickness, disease? Blunder f. gavvam?); 12uva- 
santamEno; 19 uvarayagaha(r. geha?) -vErarn; 20 attavaggena, om. vE. 
33,13 sasanehatu; 17 add. danisiyEiru after nivadiyEim ; 20 karemitti; 
veraggarn uvSgao pavajjam abbhuvagao; 22 om. eyam; 31 — 32 mayE 
cintiyante (i. e. cintayantena ?) “esE piunE saha mE gamissaitti” ; 33 ma- 
yarpgaip (i, e. mayagarn). 3#, 4 kaharn; 7 suhani suhena ; 9 aiukkanthayae 
(on account of excessive yearning); 13 suranganEsahio ; 15 uciya (i. e. -m?) 
BamullEveEna; om. tarn; 18 anurnantasu (anumantrayati) ; 26 pancama- 
pancamadiijassa (better I); 36 rajjam pElantassa, 33,1 manjarlepuputta- 
spapphaphalayEiyam (i. e. pattapupphaphalayEiyam, “leaves, flowers, fruits 
twigs, etc. in clusters [bunches]”. Bead phavEla, pavEla f. phala?); ISjayE 
(f. jaha), 30,7 add. alva, 'om. rEva; 15 mahasatta;17 vesEsamjogo,24— 
25 vimhiyacittamanEe ; 26 lEvannarEvadhErl ; 28 viyaddha; 36 sagabbhs. 
31,2 bslo; 11 karayalapphSso ; 14 uttima; 26jEnei; 28 desaesu. 58,1 
jakijihisamghadieua; 2 vujjhaati; 12—13 ko tuha mayankasseva habhina 
(hasina?) patjibandham? Tumha sayala etc.; ISharu; 18mosanu; 19veu 
(veda, f. devu); 2*0 kajjaakajju; 21 tanusarntavane kugaipahe (with tahiin 
jEi) ; 22 tahirn piya ; 32 aloniyatn koi cattei silam ; 27 piyasEml. 39, 10 anam- 
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mi dine; 13 gundiytio; 19 eso va; 20 aliyam; 24 nibhena; 30 pottiyaiia; 

33 vinasae; tuliganduyam ; 35 khali. 00,7 lacchi (? The MS. nevei' dis- 
tinguishes between tth and cch); 14 Binnayapuda, 16 om. metta; labbhai ; 
ta ; 18 keduram. 01,5 hindiuyam (i. e. hindium ya) ; 24 avarovvi. OS, 5 paho ; 

7 mahantam; 15 uvajjhavena; 30 bhaniehim; 33 nuvanno. OJI,3 pICragao; 

7 add. saha bef. samvayaharo; 29 abhiruiyam; 32 raj jam pi tassa savv’- 
eyam; 33 tE (f. tahe); 34—35 anunnSyana, pujjantu (*puryantu) manorahS 
ee amham; 35 'vibhavenam (better!). O-l, 4 bhilreuna (but 6 bhareuna); 

8 setthi; 9 uvarigo; 11 phopphala; 20 thagamalinta ; jSinesu; 31 evam 
souna; 3(i devie kao pane (probably original reading, devie kao pJtna- 
pasao); 38 parihavio. 05, 9 nirao (f. pasatto) ; 10 gadotti ; jUnudese ; 11 litte 
(but probably litto is intended, since ya follows patto); 12 uvajivai; 
carhkhamanto ya ; dhiriena (prob. f. dhSriena) ; kilammanto ; 13 camkamai ; 
rattim khattim; 14 nikkhivai; 16 Snei; 17 puvvannatthS ; 18 kuve; tat- 
theva vivajjai; 19 vaccai nagaram; 19 tarn before genhium; 20 bahn; 
om. ya; 22 tirai; 23 add. devo after kareu; 24 thavei; sakkai; 25 niggao; 
26 so ya (instead of Muladevo); 26 nivanno acchai; bhanai; 27 acchai; 
bhannai; 28 manussam; 29 subahurn; 30 patthiyS ya nayarabiihiriyam, 
00,1 ei ; 2 pahunagassa ; t^lhe (f. tae) ; kuvamtarasamnivitthe ; tie ; 4 alva ; 

6 nassaha; 7 bolo; om. y’; katthiuna; 8 rSyamagge ai — ; 11 karei; 
14 subahurn (also in 17); 15 bhagini; 15 — 16 se bhogasampaylt dattlt; 
16 vi gaesu; 17 dinnam; sampiiio; 18 alva sakkSram; 19 paumjai; da- 
YSviyam; 19 bhagini se pucchai, tSe bhannai; puvvaviiya-; .21 om. dav- 
vam ; dSivSveuna. 0§, 29 tie kulapabhUo. 00,6 bhanium (as in Jacobi’s text) ; 

10 pavaddhiya; 11 bandhsim; 15 purlya; 34 evam kilaso. "JO, 9 annadi- 
yahammi: 10 hu (f. u); utthio (f. vaddhio); 31 ya(f. u); 34 hohl ; 36 angS. 
9fl,4 kSmassa; 14 pavasissam (but 85,3 also pavisio, where# pavasio = 
pauttha would likewise seem more natui’al); 39 pitthithle. afS,7.sui'a- 
vatam; 38 nei (f. no); 39 bahuniuno. '3'S,12 roravaissa va mandiram; 
32 ne. 74,1 taha (f. aha); cayau; 3 maratthi ; 19 etthantarammi bhanio 
kumSro tenam; 26 savvaxn (f. kajjam); 31 turiyagayam; p4thim; 38 joe 
vi bhittisamdhi (read, samdhiin examines, etc.? But probably blunder); 
38 niggamanagu(Jham. 75,5 imam duttham. 70,6 dummiyS ; 16gheppahim : 
vijjal; 17 lajjai; 18 jovvanina; 19 duggijjhau; mahilaham; 27 — 28 pa- 
bhasai pSvaka me bhSuyam vahanto; 32 chatthim; chatthle; 37 nara- 
varassa (should not be changed. Vara “the most excellent, the prince” 
is used for-pai (-vai) very often), 77,4 turaySnara; 17 niyajly am (“since” 
[or, while] my life is departing, therefore [or, during that timej etc*); 
36 karahSruha. 7§,9 Mayanamanja.iT; 20 samaggam ; 27 chaladappiena ; 
28 ya ghanabaddham. 70,1 sakkejjE; 7. ditthi; 17 ne (f. no); 25tumha; 
35 bhaniyam. 80, 2 tisHlavakkena (cakkena ?) ya sanlho (MS. has -kkona, 
but 0 for e is frequent in MS. Metathesis?); 4 tiyassi; 10 davvahivaho; 

11 naravaisuyassa ; 16 payattho ; 18 pahunnarn ; 28 neya (i. e. ne [no], ya ?). 
81,30 palovei. 80,7 sa(jlam; Ssamuham; lOvemtiya; 17vaya (i. e, pada 
“place”‘ MS. vapa); 17 phukkSram; 22 kuniyam (i. e. kun^a, hardly 
kunium); 25 nivahe. 88,19 sajjasariram; 23 -inim (i. e. panainim); 26 add* 
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aha after pacSsanne; 38 vatte. 841,1 oni. ts (read ya?); 7 suhi; 12 tu- 
rayam; 22 Sahasanal; 26 vinayajuttenam; 27 suha guru (or, suhaguru); 
32 so (f. taip); 34 naravai; 35, 39 tS (f. to). 85,7 jovinta; 15 tatto; 
29 vanhl ; 34 muccai paharam (coiTect to muncai pah5ram and read thus) ; 
37 tain yam (tatp ya? tayam?). 80,1 santanto (samtanta “distressed”, 
but most probably blunder); 7 ruyavanti; 17citti(but C fob 133b, where 
this stanza occurs again, vitti; there mana f. manu in 1. 20; cp. Ami- 
tagati’s Subhash. XXV, 2); 19 hi (f. i.); 20 ramanihhn manumohanihim ; 
38 — 29 parivalanojjuo. 


UNTERGANCJ DVARAVATIS. 

495,20 vuggah cun a. 4y0,33 gahiya; 37 parisakkantehitn. 497,ii ato ma- 
hiXsattu; 31 puvvajamma; 33 bShasamupphulla; 493,22 manahau (read, 
pavacuam anEha (o)(la,jj\uie; 499,7 Baravaim (f. puravarirn) ; 13 stso ham 
sarnSno niminamo harp, to sawa-; 17Panhava; 22 — 23 parighSviya (read 
-dhEviyit?); 34bhayapuntia. 500,2paribhava;14jao ataechaloya-(atathya) ; 
19 kuttiyEvaiiarp (for pHiya-, which clearly means “Kuchenbackei*”, from 
pupa; he gets bhakkha thei’c (cp. UvHsagadasso 1, 34; and bhakshyakSra 
is Kuchenbacker); 22 BaladevEkurl; 23 C also viyanno (possibly the two 
similar akshara nn and gg are confounded. Read viyaggo = vyagra 
heedless, i-eckless? Or = vikarna deaf, inattentive, regardless?); 27kud- 
dhasannE; 34 ainsuppappuya (agruprapluta); 38 savvabhagayEijam. 
591,32 aipsusamupphala. 592,4 kumErasamhhS; 14 turiyaturiyam; 29 saj- 
jhEyajhanarayEtiiatp. 599,2 pakkhalijjanto (“being staggered”, which is 
the meaning also of pakkhulijjanto, I think. Cp. p. 504, 1. 34); 16 ma- 
hEraha (f. maharSya); 31 dEijavu; mukku (for cukka; 32 mukku (f. 
sukka); .595,8 karemi; 9 pulinammi jjhEmemo; 28—29 pabhEySe rayanie 
tehiia etc.; 28 sErnim; 37 mahskatthain. 506, i tiniii tinni (both times); 
2 satta satta; 11 -k’atthahSraehim (but 13 katths-); 16 kiccain (krityE 
magic); 21 mahEkarElamuliE bibhaccha-; daruna; 30 thiyam uvavitthain 
va (soil. padivannE). PEsa-. 507,16 samupphulla; 20 mandabhSgl. 

SAGARASAGE. 

1, 1. ult. JanhukumEro. 2,2 pai'ibbhavEsi (i. e. -vSmi. This form occurs 
frequently and is not incorrect. Cp. § 251); 7 kanagamayacau-; S,2bhlya 
(f. miya, which = mita hurt, harmed?); 20 nEsSe or nasoe (no sShae 
perfectly in order. Transl. “erreicht seinen Zweck nicht” [sEdhayati] ). 
4,8 pauttovahl (he sees the snakes flee and learns the cause (the state 
of affairs) by means of ohi. Cp., by the way, ZDMG. 42, p. 503, 1. 35 
36 ohinEnena Balatn pecchiuna); 7 tavvahanattham (f. tattha hananat- 
thanf)i'3'bhaniam pautto. 5,3, niyapurisamEsannam; SEmantSmaccehi^ 
ya etc. S.ekkapa'ese; om. amha (which is superfluous); 12 sambharai; 
14 anEhamamflayam (but read, aqshain madayam,“an abandoned corpse”) ; 
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6*, 5 ghare gliare*, 6 Yijjovaditthabhnipala(m)bho. 7,i paharagammi (cf. 
ZDMG. 42 p. 504, 1. 37); 9 also C vihalanighalo. Read-amgalo '“uber- 
■waltigte Glieder habend” ? Or, vibalamdhaloyano === vihvaliindlialocana?); 
14 deha me tunihe 'virahaduhattassa darnsanam. 8,3 appano (i. e. appann). 
9,8 om. araliio (Fick 'wrong. Bhaglrahl fasts for 37-2 days and thus causes 
the king of the Snakes to yield to his desire — a case of praya). 13 tatthlt 
(which should be retained. There is no “Ungenauigkeit” in the text. 
Transl. “Dort wurde die Gangs, viele Tausende von Fliissen mit sich 
fiihrend, ins Meer hinabgelassen”). 10, 10 kamrnam anena (after which 
put period. In Fick’s text stop after mahantatn. Kappamana “von tiichiger 
(frommer) Gesinnung’^ or, “auf guten Wandel bedacht”; cp. kappa in 
Kalpasutra ed. Jacobi). 11, 1 also C maivllhattSe (a small “Lebewesen” 
is meant also by kodaviya. Cp. Uttarajjh. XXXVI, 129); 4 paribhaviuna; 
12 samvegam uvagao gao bhayavantam vandiHna sabhavanam. 


CITTA AND SAMBHUYA. 

Je te do vi govadarays: Citta-Sambhuyapuvvabhavamitta srrhuanu- 
kamplie laddhasamatta kalam 0 ktliina devaloge uvavannll te tao cuyiE 
Khiipaitthie nayare ibbhakule do vi bhayaro jriya. Tattha tesitn anno 
vi cattSri ibbliadaraga vayainsaya jayn tattha vi bhoge bhunjiuna ta- 
harnvanam theranam antie dharnmara soTina savve vi pavvaiyni. Sucira- 
kalam sarnjamam anupSCleuna bhattapaechakkhanam kiinna Sohamme 
kappe Faumrnagumme vimEne chSvi janE caupaliovamathilyE deva uva- 
vannE. Tattha je te govavajjs devE^) te cainna Kurujanavae UsuyE- 
I'apure ego UsuyEro nEma rEyE jEo, bio tass' eva mahEdevI Karna- 
lEval nEma samvuttE, taio tassa ceva rEino Bhign nEma purohio sam- 
vutto, cauttho tassa ceva purohiyassa bhariyE samvutta YEsitthI gottena 
JasE nEma. So ya^) Bhigu purohio gSdhaip tappae avaccanimittam uvE- 
yanae'*) devayEni pucchai nemittie. Te ya do vi puvvabhavagovE deva- 
bhave vattamEnE jEnium jaliE: “amhe eyassa Bhigussa purohiyassa puttE 
bhavissEmo” tao samanaruvam kaHnam uvEgayE Bhigusamivam. BhigunE 
sabhEriena vandiyE. SuhasanatthE ya dharnmam kahanti. Tehim dohirri 
vi sEvayavayEni (^rEvakavratEni) gahiyEni. Purohiena bhannai : “bhaya- 
vam, amha avaccam hojja na vatti”. SEhUhim bhannai; “bhavissanti 
duve dEragE, te ya daharagE ceva pavajjaissanti ; tesiin tuI)biiohirn vE- 
ghao na kEyavvo pavvayantanam. Te subahum janain samboliissanti”. 
Bhaniuna padigayE devE. NEicirena ya caifma tassa purohiyassa bliEriyEe 
VEsitthle duve vi udare paccEyayE. Tao so purohio sabhErio nagarao 

1) Missing in MS. ■— With "Citta and Sambhnta*' cp. also Jat. N®. 509. 

2) MS. kuetigovaccadova. Read je to govajivavajja in accordance with XJttarajjh. 
420 1. 8 tatra ye te gopajivavarja deva 9 catvSra? 

8) MS. rasitthagottenajasaya. 

4) Benom, fr. nvayana, Skt. upayana. MS. uvainuo. 
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xiiggantuiii paccautagame tbio, Tattheva sa milhinl pasuya, daraya 
jaya. Tao “ma pavaissantitti” kiium mayavitteliim vuggahiya jaha “ee 
pavvaiyaga dekkarllvani (children, cp. Skt. dikka) ghettum marenti, 
pacchri tesirn mamsarp 2 ) khSyanti ; tarn ma tubbe kei eesim alliissaha” 
(a + ll)* Annaya te tamnii game ramanta bahim niggaya. lo ya addha- 
Tiapadivannaya saliTI Sgacchanti. Tao te daraya sahu dattbuna bbaya- 
Iduya ])aluyaiita egammi vadapaya-ve arudba. Sabuno vandium gays 
ammapiusanuvam ^), Mayavittena pavvaiyS. Devle rSya sambobio, tani 
(these people) pavvaiyilni; evain tani cbSvi kevalananam paviuna nev- 
vanani uvagaylini. 


A JAINA KING GIBI. 

Annaya ya. posabasillae tbio^) VajjSubo devindena pasamsio jaba: 
‘‘dbainrnao na sakkai develiirn caleum Vajj3:ubakum?lrotti”. Tao ego devo 
ta;in asaddabanto ilgao, llgantuna ya viuruvio parevao, so ya bbayasam- 
bhanto Vajjaubam allino manusabhasUe “sarann:gaotti” bhanamanb Vaj- 
jriuh<‘.na dinne sararic taya sannittbio. Tayanantaram ca samSgao lEvago, 
tepa vi bhaniyain jaba: ‘bnabasatta, esa mae cbubiikilantena pEvio, tE 
tain nmnca eyain; annabu nattbi mama jiviyamti”. Tao tarn ayanniuna 
VajjiEubena bhaniyain: “Na juttarn saranEgayasamappanam. Tujjba vi 
na juttarn eyain, jao 

Hantuna parasappEne appEnam jo karei sappEnam 
appEnain divasanain kae sa nasei appEnam. 

Jalia jiviyarn tuba piyarn niyayam taba boi savvajIvEnam; 
piyajTviyEnain jlvEnarn rakkba jivam sajivam ca. 

Kbanarnittain tuba titti, imassa puna cayai jSviyam jlvo; 
tambii u na juttarn inam cadupphadantam vivaeurn^). 
lya tivani aniisittho ranna mahurakkharehim so sauno 
padibbariai : “Bhukkbio bam, na maharn dhammo mane ttbai”. 

1) MS, pamvvaiptagS. 

2) MS. samam. 

8) Something is missing. Cp. Uttarajjh. p. 420; Tau darakau ekasmin vatapadape 
Irnjhau, sEdhavas tu tasyaiva vatapadapasyadhab ptlrvam grihita 9 anadibhojanam 
karlura pravrittah. VaiSrndhaii tau kumUrau svabhavikam annapanam pa 9 yatah etc. 
They begin to reflect, remember former existence, become pratibuddha,. Sadhun. 
vanditvl gatau etc. 

4) MS. posahalae (i, e. posahalaeP) thie. Cp. Uttarajjh. p. 687 f. and for the 
whole story Benfey, Pantschatantra I pp. 888 ff, 

5) So MS. Probably viuvvio is intended. 

6) He who gives (preserves) life to his own self by killing other living beings 
ruins his own self for the sake of a few days. As thy own life is dear to thee so 
it is. to all living beings j do thou preserve (spare) the life of life-loving living beings 
and thy own life (i. e. in having regard for the life of others you secure your own 
welfare). For thee it is only the satisfaction of a moment j hut the soul of this 
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Tao punar avi blianiyam raina: ‘‘Blio mahlisatta, jai bliukkliio tu~ 
main ta annain demi tulia mamsam”. Padibhanai sauno: “Niyavaviliya- 
mamsadullalio ham, na roei majjha^) paravavaiyaniainsaniti”. Raina 
bhaniyam: “Jettiyamettain parao tulei tettiyainittarn domi niyadcliao-'^) 
kattiuna mamsam; tiimaiii khahP’.Tao lavao padivaunain raino vayanam*^). 
Anio narao^), pakkhitto ekkainmi pasainrni parfiYao, blyapasc 

Ukkattiuna deham rajil jaha jaha parikkhivai main sain, 
taha taha ya hoi saiino garuyaro devamnyite. 

Datthuna tayain raya habaravamuhalapariyanasamakkhani<^) 
aruhai sayain ciya ^aratulae niyajlyanikkliankho 
lyatuliyadevamayarn datthuna vimhio dcvo®) 
damsei niyam ruvam manikundalabhUsiyasarlram. 

Anusasiiina niyabhSvam harisaltriyahiyao vimhiamSnaso ®) gao sa- 
dhamam 

THE FAITHLESS WIFE AND THE TWO DEITIES ENAMORED 
OF CLEANLINESS. 

Atthi VarSclavisae Sadliannanranarna sainnivoso. Tatth’ego rnayahara- 
putto. Tassa bhajja dussila paiinmi parokkiic dindiyasasarakkhena ^0 
samam coriyaramiyain karei. Aimaya tattha mKjapekklianatn jilyain. 

one (whom you kill) loses life. Therefore it is not right to kill the one who trorniblos 
with fear. The MS. has many mistakes in these and in the following stanzas (o. g, 
param appaae; vivasSnam kao na; titi; vivaou). The word cuda (caduP) clearly 
means “fear” or something similar. Ca dupph. (i. e. diish — “badly”) seems out 
of the (^^uestion. Road vahu (vadha, killing)? With upphadai “to start, palpitate” 
(emporfahren) cp. upphidai p. 104, note 2. The sense is not quite natural if we 
retain jivo. I propose to read jiva and vayai (vrajati, although cayai, tyajati as an 
intransitive would do, too; cp. Erz. 74, 1 vayau. whore C reads cayau) — “but, o 
soul (living being), this one’s life departs”. 

1) MS. 80. 

2) MS. roe vajjha, 

8) MS. dehatu. 

4) So accord, to the MS. Probably tuttho (Uttarajjh. tatas tushto ISvakah) has 
dropped out. Else we would have to read lavaci.ia. The MS. reads lavau. 

5) Scales. Skt. naraca? 

6) MS. guhala. 

7) Or, nikkhauklu. The MS. has nikkhankha. 

8) Something seems to have dropped out in this lino. Road -mayo oyam (or, 
tayam) datthaiia? 

9) Or, -maxio so (MS. maraxiaso). 

10) MS. sahasadham. 

11) For sasarakkhaDttarajjh. (p, 649) here has nagnraraksha, and later on talaraksha. 
Sasarakkha = svasvaraksha, “protector of one’s own self”, i. e., = atmaraksha, 
“body-guard”? TiansL, "body-guards” on p. 104 (1. 8). 
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Tamiiii ya panaccio ego tarupanatto ittliiruvena. Tie nicchaiyam ‘‘puriso 
esotti”; jao nadena rilo *). Pacchannam ca bbanio nattapedayamayaharo : 
“jai imiiiia v(^seTia maci sarnarn kilai imo, tao aham attliasayam demi”. 
Padivannain ca tena. Blianiya ya esa: “Gaccha tumam sampayam puv- 
va,ni'’) c.ova”. Na gao esa, piicchiyarp gharaip; sahiyam. Imie saraddhaS) 
iijittaruinittain klilrl. Agao niyamayaharapesio natto, kayam calanasoyam, 
iivavittlio bhuiijium^), bliariyarp klilrle bhayanam, dinnam gu'lahiyaip. 
Java !ia bhunjai tavagao sasarakkbo. Tie bbanio ya natto; “Utthebi, 
tiloyarae^) ]»avisa jav’ eyaip pattbavemi” «). Pavittbo nado. Agao sasa- 
rakkho. Java na ceva bhunjai tav’ agao se pai. Tie bbaniyarn; “Labum 
ut-tliebi, pavisa ettlia tilovarac, na gantavvam dnram, sappo cit- 
tbaitti”. Pavittlio sasarakklio, agao se pal. Bbaniyarn ca nena: ‘Tiim 
cyain?” Tie bhaniyaip : “bhukkiatti jemeni”. lyai'ena bbaniyarn: “Cittba 
tava tnnnuii, aliain jeniemi”. lyarle bbaniyarn: “Ajj’ attbami, kabam 
an ban jeniesi?” Tena bhaniyanTi: ‘^Tuinani nbayatti”. lyarie bbaniyarn: 
“Ma (^vain karolii, na esa dbarnmo. Sayanenam [nivesau tuba gbare eyam 
llina-M/ahcsaram P"). Bala ya bbutto eso. lo ya bbukkbiotti bbakkbana- 
nimittain pliuinsiyitmatillX^) nattena. “SappottP’ paliino sasai'akkbo, avaro 
‘bivasarotti” pitthao nattbo vi. Dittbn «) niggaccbamlina niayabaraputtena. 
‘^Kim eyainti” pucchiyH ghaidnl sli. Nivveyam jampiyam imie: “bha- 
nio mae tuniam : “Mil, evani karelii, na csa dbarnmo, sayanenam nivesau ’<>) 
tuba gbare eyarn IJma-Mabesaram”. Ajja anbayabboyanadbammabbange- 
nani niggayam” e duttbakkayam” visanno mayabarao Bbaniyarn 
ca n«ma: “Ko itth’ nvayo?” Tie bbaniyarn : “Naena davvam ajjiniyasav- 
viddhle pTIyarn karcbi, tao pavisai eyamti” ^3). Gao mayabarautto Da- 
sannavissae, Ijaggo vadakamme ; nipphattie vi datta dasagaddiyUnaga ^®). 


1) Ho&d, nado ’uiuao? 

2) MS. tumam sampayam pam (= sampayam sayam [be. svayam] or simply, 
sampayam ?), 

3) Bo MS. Road yuraddka? 

4) MS. bkujium. 

5) I. ©. tilovarae (UttarajjL 549 tilagrikodare). 

6) Ex conj. MS. only -vemi. Uttarajjh. has nivartayami. But that would regularly 
give nivattami, although nivatlSv'emi is possible, I think. 

7) Bracketed words supplied hy me from below, 

S) Or probably better, phumsiya amatila (MS. has phumsimayatila). 

9) MS. sasarakkbo avasarotti pitteu nattbo vimdha. Read, sasarakkbo, avasarotti 
pitthao natto vi (sell. palano)P The MS. has nattho for natto once before. 

10) MS. nivesatum. Read, nivesai tumha gbare? 

1 1) MS. niggamggam. 

12) Road mayahara(p)utto ? 

13) T. e, uma-Maheaaram. Probably better everywhere saviddhie “with all splendor 
(abrundance)**. 

14) MS, nippatlo. Maybe the period ought to be put after mayabarautto. 

15) Uttarajjh. 650, da 9 agadyattaka 8 avar 4 iam. 
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“Appotti” na tuttho. Vittena 0 tahavi pa3’’atto niyadesain. Adavie pip- 
palanarde visamai. Etthantare avaliario ilsena samagao tarn uddesaiu') 
Dasannabliaddo raya. Dittho mayaharao. Tena danisiyam udakam, iip- 
pallanio aso, vissilmio raya. The\'avelae samagao pariyano. Tao u va- 
garitti pucchio ma}aaharaputto ranna: “Ko tumam, kirn va, te kirau?’’ 
Jahatthiyam eva sahiyam. Mayaharaiittena bhanio riTya: “Til savvid- 
d]ii^)puyasanipayanattham kareu kimci devotti”. Rairia ciritiyam: “Uj- 
jugos) varago gliattio «) mahilayae. Ta imam ettlia pattayillo nemi 
pattanam, tao jahiijuttam anucittbissfimotti”. Nio sanayararn, sampa- 
diyam 8) ; blioyanaiin, cintiyam ca rainii; “Aho se vavasao, asantagam 
pi vidbaviya savviddhie puyatn sampadei. Dbamrnapuriso kliu cso. Tn: 
kim imassa kirau?” Etthantare nivciyam raino pauttikahagebiriii jaba: 
“Deva, bhaga'varn Mahaviro samagao”. Parituttlio raya; vandium tattbcva 
bhSvena dinnam pjT.usiyam, Cintiyam ca nena: “Jai nama^’) esa maya- 
haraputto visittliaviveyarabio vi niyade^ayanarn savviddhipuyiisaippUya” 
nattbam ’o) evam parikilissai, ta ambarisehirn silrasaravibbagaviyanaehirn 
sarnaggasamaggieliim tihuyana-cintaraanissa bliagavao Mabavlrassa visc- 
sena saviddhipuya kilurn jujjaitti”. Ta kallain savviddblo taba vandissani 
bhayavam jahIT, kcnai na vandiyavvotti” i’). Blyadivase pabayasamae ya 
kayagosakicco nbayavilittalamkiyadebo ndai'aruvo jovvanaUXvan rvanevac- 
cbena, pancasaikena varobena saddhim mand iyalamkiyae cauranginle 
sense parigao pavarajariarndbebim babrihim samantamantisotthisattba- 
vahapauraj anasahassebirn annijj arnaiio bbambbSbberi-m-Siy auj j arava- 
bamhiriyadigantaro, padhantehim magabcbim, gayantebini gandbavve- 
him, naccantlhirn vilasinibirn gao bbayavanwandanattbam. VisujjbarnS- 
nabhavena vandio bhayavam, ‘‘Kayatto rnhi” harisio rSyS mayaha- 


1) Possibly, na tuttho vi teaa? (Or, of course, tuUho vitteaa. Tahavi). 

2) MS. tamndudesam. Read, mayaharautto. Tena etc in following? (MS. mayarana- 
uttexia). 

3) Unsaddled. 

4) The MS. wavers between sevaddhi and savviddhi throughout (and it would ho 
just as possible to read -tp). 

5) Rijuka; cp. Jacobi’s edition of Kalpasutra sub ujjuya. 

6) Uttarajjh. viprataritah. 

7) Praptakala. Road pattayalani? MS. pattayala. 

8) MS, sampadiyam, 

9) Hardly, Pausiyajuvaivayapoua jai nama (L e. ’“pradushitayuvativacanena). MS. 
reads, pausiyacitiyavapena. It also has bamdiu (hardly for handixio). The sense 
seenas to be, 'Tn ’his mind he gave on the spot ‘•someting for the rainy seasoxr”” 
(to Mahavira and his monks? Probably garments for that season are meant. Or, 
shelter?) Hardly connected with Pali dussam. 

* 10) MS. sampayattham. 

11) Probably we have to road, vandi^^apuvvo, 

12) Correct to caurangipie and the proceeding varohex,ia to avarohena? 

18) MS. kayattho mhe. 
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rautto yti. Etthantarona Sakkena ciiitiyam : “Mahapuriso Dasaiinabhaddo 
padibujjhissai imina vaiyarena. Ao mahavibhule vandami bhayavantam”. 
Viuvvyiya Eravanamuhae attha danta, dante dante attha pokkharanio 
pokkharanie pokkharanie attha pauma, paume paume attha patta, patte 
pattc battlsa baddhn rilsapekkliana. Evam vibhuie Eravanam payShineu- 
nara -varidio bhayavam devindenam. Tam datthunam cintiyam Dasanna- 
bhaddcnarn: “Aho khalu tuccho ham jen’ imie tucchae sirie ga’V’vo®) 
kao. Ahava 

Aditthabhaddha thevena vi honti uttuna^) niya. 

Naccai uttillakaro hu musago ^ihim asajja. 

Kao ya nena suddhadhammo; teiT ei'isl^^) riddht. Ta aham pi tarn 
ceva kareini. Kim ettha visaena! XJktam ca 

Samasarnkhyilvay avail san puvushah purusham any am kimatyeti?®) 

Puny air ’) adhikatarag cen, nanu so’pi karotu tany eva 1 

IccaisamvegabhUvanrEe padibuddhe khauvasamam 8) uvagayam 9) cari- 
ttarnohanlyam ; bhaniyam ca tena : “Bhayavam nivvinno harn bhavacara- 
gEo. TE kareha me vayappayanenanuggaham ti. Dikkhio mayaharaputtena 
samam bhagavaya, vandio ya Sakkena pasamsio ya. “Bhanno kayattho 
tumani jcrd erisi ‘O) riddhP*) sahasacciya parieatta saccaviya ya painna 
tume, jao davvavandanae '-) bhavavandana pahanatti” pasamsiuna gao 
suraloyairi Sakko, 

1) MS. only Eravae. 

2) MS. om. But further on, apparently by careless repetion, attbabattiga. 

3) MS. mavvo. 

4) Puffed up, proud. See Gaudavaha sub voce. Niya = nicah. 

5) MS. erisa. 

6) MS. and Uttarajjk. 561 abhyeti. 

7) MS. Punyor, XJttarajjh. puuyair. 

8) Acc. of direction. Cp. Amitagati^s Subhashitasamdohn VII, 26; IX, 2, where 
I read tannS 9 ikannaprnkritau, na 9 m “destructive” (ed. Schmidt & Hertel, ZDMG. 
69, pp. 316, 381). See in Tattvarthadigama ed. Jacobi ZDMG. 60 the passages 
given in the index under k 8 hayopa 9 ama, caritramohaniya etc. 

9) MS. seems to read uvegayam. 

10) MS. erisa (which possibly should not he tampered with). 

11) MS. rivvi. 

12) MS. add. ya. 



